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PREFACE 


The modern teacher, whose concept of the educative process 
envisages more than the acquisition of facts and the perfection 
of skills, has long realized that tire aims of mental hygiene and 
of education are closely related. Both are interested in enhanc¬ 
ing the child's prospects for success in life. Mental hygiene 
stresses the significance of the child's developing an integrated 
personality capable of adjusting itself to the stresses of a com¬ 
plex community. 

Yet teachers and principals reaclr an impasse when they try 
to weave the principles of mental hygiene into the patterns of 
their daily professional activities. So much of the literature has 
been devoted to the clinical study of children with serious 
emotional abnormalities rarely to be seen in a typical class¬ 
room, that the teacher finds in such studies few suggestions 
which she can apply to her own school situation. 

Educating for Adjustment is intended for the teacher and 
the supervisor, It emphasizes the positive aspects of assisting in 
the pupil’s adjustment rather than the correction of major 
emotional maladjustments. The book lakes the mental-hygiene 
point of view into the classroom and indicates how the prin¬ 
ciples of mental hygiene can be applied effectively througli the 
teacher’s attitude, school activities, and procedures without in¬ 
volving her in the responsibilities and duties of the trained 
psychiatrist. 

Though the teacher has neither the time nor the facilities 
for treating the child who exlribits definitely psychotic or pre- 
psychotic symptoms, she must be able to deal intelligently with 
the everyday emotional problems of her normal pupils. For 
this reason, the case studies in the text concern, not patients 
in psychiatric clinics, but pupils and students now enrolled in 
our schools. 
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The first section of the book summarizes those psychological 
and psychiatric principles which are essential for understand¬ 
ing the modern attitude toward the normal child who mani¬ 
fests behavior difficulties. The survey of the various significant 
schools of psychiatry leads to an enumeration of the specific 
contributions each group makes to the evaluation of the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of contempotary education. The last 
chapter in this section. Chapter V, indicates the procedures to 
be used by the teacher in studying and in treating the behavior- 
problem child in school. 

The second section is concerned with the background of 
problem behavior. It discusses the influence on personality of 
mental deviations, physical difficulties, sex conflicis, unde¬ 
sirable home conditions, and environmental limitations and 


stresses. For each of these conditions, the book suggests what 
the teacher can do to mitigate the unfavorable influences and 
how the school can modify its procedures. 

In the third part, attention is focused on the interrelation¬ 


ship of mental-hygiene principles and classroom procedures. 
Methods of teaching and of discipline are evaluated in order 
to indicate which piocedures aggravate the child’s personality 
difficulties and which procedures aid the child to make a 
wholesome adjustment to his environment. These chapters 
deal with the ways in which the teacher can incorporate the 
principles of mental hygiene as part of her daily classroom 
procedures without losing any of her effectiveness as a teacher. 

_ Since the emotional adjustment of the teacher herself is a 
wtal force in modifying the child’s emotional adjustment, 
Chapter XVI discusses the problem of reducing the unde¬ 
sirable and unnecessary emotional strain ordinarily attendant 
upon teaching and supervision. 

The discussion questions at tire end of each chapter suggest 

‘he principles of mental 
hygiene to the classroom. Most of these questions grow out of 
case studies and other situations which illustrate the difficulties 
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IX 


The educator who wishes more extensive treatment of the 
topics will find appropriate references at the end of each 
chapter. The bibliography, although extensive, is representa¬ 
tive and selective. The references have been chosen as typical 
of the many kinds of study that have been conducted. Since 
one of the most urgent needs of mental hygiene is an increase 
in the number of valid and objective investigations, the bib¬ 
liography includes a number of references to reports which 
suggest possible procedures or which indicate the limitations 
of such studies. In each chapter, the references of gi'catest 
practical value to the teacher are indicated by asterisks. 

The preparation of this manusaipt offered additional op¬ 
portunities for me to appreciate the stimulation I have re¬ 
ceived from my colleagues. I am especially grateful to Dean 
Paul Klapper, Prof. Harold H. Abelson, Prof, Samuel Stretcher, 
Prof. Egbert M. Turner, and my wife, Eugenie Graciany Riv- 
lin, for their aitical reading of the manuscript which aided 
me in forcing a clarification of the issues and in settling moot 
points, 


H. N, R, 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM 
THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENTAL HYGIENE 

M ental hygiene in the classroom is an unfortunate ex¬ 
pression if it suggests the picture of a teacher engaged 
in a dramatic struggle to keep her children from going insane. 
To some teachers it implies the use of a set of special skills 
wherewith one deftly turns abnormality into good health by 
such a device as helping a repressed child to find relief in a 
study of African customs. These teachers seek the knowledge 
that will enable them to detect evidence of incipient disorders 
in apparently meaningless childish actions and then, by apply¬ 
ing psychiatric first aid, to save the child before the case be¬ 
comes hopeless. The picture is engrossing, but unwarranted 
and untrue. 

Mental hygiene is not a discrete scheme of psychiatric pro¬ 
cedures, nor is it a distinct body of fact. It is rather an attitude 
and a point of view that should influence everything the 
teacher does professionally: her method of asking questions 
as well as her manner when accepting answers; the procedure 
followed in administering tests and that governing her super¬ 
vision of playground activities; the appeals by which she stim¬ 
ulates the pupil’s desire to participate in classroom activities 
and the measures to which she resorts to bring the unruly into 
line; her attitude toward the asocial child, such as the young 
thief or the bully, and that toward the unsocial pupil whose 
timidity prevents him from mingling with others. Far from 
being a distinct group of skills and facts, mental hygiene in 
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the classroom takes on significance only when it is bound up 
so inextricably with all the teacher does that careful analysis 
alone can reveal its exact influence. There is no opposition 
between sound educational procedures and mental-hygiene 
principles; both are concerned with the adjustment of the pres¬ 
ent child and of the adult he will become. 


THE GOALS OF MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM 


The Prevention of Emotional Maladjustment. "Hygiene” 
ordinarily refers to the prevention of physical illness by fol¬ 
lowing the laws of health. Similarly, mental hygiene is the 
attempt to reduce the prevalence of mental illness or emo¬ 
tional maladjustment by pointing the way to the development 
of habits conducive to good mental health. Mental hygiene is 
not concerned with the treatment of pathological conditions. 
Just as there is a distinction between a teacher’s instruction in 
oral hygiene and the dentist’s treatment of decayed teeth, so 
is there a difference between the teacher’s practice of the prin¬ 
ciples of mental hygiene and the psychiatrist’s remedy for a 
definite mental disorder. 

If a child were to come to school with eyes glazed, a slight 
fever, a ringing sensation in the ears, and a headache, what 
teacher would dare tell the child how to treat the symptoms? 
Why is it then that the same teacher who wisely refrains from 
giving medical advice is willing, and even eager, to prescribe for 
mental ailments? Let a youngster confide that he often hears 
God ailing to him and commanding him to take books from 

the library, and the teacher is often ready to tell him what 
should be done. 


This confusion of mental hygiene and psychiatry frequently 
arises after a psychiatrist has been conducting a series of lec¬ 
tures for teachers. His illustrations naturally come from his 
c mica ^ experience and convey the impression that it is the 
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The Improvement of Mental Health. To view mental hy¬ 
giene solely as the prevention of mental disorder is to restrict 
its influence too narrowly. Genuine psychoses are rare among 
children of school age. Kasanin and Kaufman found only 
sixty-five psychotics under the age of sixteen out of about 
6,000 general admissions to the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
during a three-year period.’^ Psychiatric skdl has not yet ad¬ 
vanced to the point where reputable experts are ready to pre¬ 
dict adult disorders on the basis of childhood maladjustment, 
except in extreme cases, and tlien only in general terms. That 
the school will prevent insanity is only a hope, but it can 
reduce the number and severity of minor disturbances that 
provide the setting for more serious disorders later on. The 
school is concerned with the positive responsibility for build¬ 
ing emotional stability, for fostering desirable methods of at¬ 
taining emotional equilibrium, and for stimulating personality 
growth. 

Concern with the Normal Child. Mental hygiene in the class¬ 
room differs in content and procedure, though not in aim, from 
that applied by the psychiatrist. The school is concerned with 
emotional disorders and personality failings of normal pupils; 
only rarely is the definite clinical picture encountered in the 
classroom. For the youngster who is manifesting unhcallhful 
methods of attaining emotional equilibrium—the truant, the 
“shut-in” child, the youngster with temper tantrums—the school 
suggests healthier and more effective adjustments. For all chil¬ 
dren, the teacher provides an environment that reduces un¬ 
necessary mental or emotional strain to a minimum and leads 
to the “creation of the best possible conditions for permitting 
each person to adjust himself adequately to his surroundings, to 
the limit of his potentialities.” 

Somehow, the pathologic attracts more attention than the 

1J- Kasanin and M. R, Kaufman, "A Study o[ the Functional Psychoses in 
Childhood,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. IX, No. a (September, 
1929). PP- 307-384. 
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normal. Few people are as likely to boast of the day when they 
felt in perfect health as they are to tell the first symptoms of a 
recent illness. There is something oddly meritorious about hav¬ 
ing a distinctive ailment. There is an additional satisfaction in 
being able to recognize obscure conditions that are unseen by 
others. Perhaps these observations explain why to so many peo¬ 
ple mental hygiene means the point of view that regards all 
people as partly or potentially insane. 

No symptom is so slight as to be insignificant to such a person. 
Let a child say that he doesn’t think he is good enough to par¬ 
ticipate in a state-wide essay contest, and he is labeled with an 
"inferiority complex.” When the loser in a classroom election 
makes the childish response, “I should worry,” he runs the risk 
of having his conduct classified as “Unwillingness to face re¬ 
ality-subdivision ‘sour grapes.’ ” 

Hippocrates was correct when he taught that the insane are 
separated from the normal by an infinite number of gradations. 
Many types of emotional abnormality are but exaggerations of 
responses found among all people. Thus, it is normal to be mod¬ 
est. A man may refuse to apply for a position because he does 
not think he can fill it well and yet fall within the group desig¬ 
nated as normal. He may even leave his present job because 
he thinks he is unfit and still be a useful member of the com¬ 
munity. It is when he concludes that he is so useless that the 
only solution to his problem is the murder of his children and 
then suicide that the community confines him in an institution 
for the insane. Those who care to may see in his insanity a mode 
of reaction that is found among the mass of people. Similarly, 
one may misinterpret the normal alternation of periods of ela¬ 
tion and then of depression as being the forerunner of a manic- 
depressive condition. 

However, there is a fundamental difference between simi¬ 
larity and identity. Though pupils manifest mild forms of 
behavior patterns common among the insane, teachers must not 
forget that differences in quantity can be so great as to consti- 
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tute essentially differences in quality. The various shades of 
white, gray, and black can be arranged along a continuous line 
until the white blends into the gray and the gray merges into 
the black. Nevertheless, no one suggests that black and white 
are the same. So, despite a fundamental similarity, is there a 
decided difference between the occasional manifestation of a 
slight abnormality and the serious mental or emotional failing 
that makes a healthful adjustment impossible. 

The Healthy Mind. The goal of mental hygiene is a healthy 
mind, one that can adapt itself to varied demands in such a way 
as to make for an integrated personality. The objective is a 
healthy mind and a normal mind, rather than a perfect mind.^ 
No procedure has been devised whereby people can rid them¬ 
selves of all their mental imperfections. Yet, the teadier can 
take children as she finds them and assist them to function more 
effectively. 


THE RELUCTANCE TO INTRODUCE MENTAL 
HYGIENE INTO THE SCHOOL 


For many reasons educators hesitate to ask the school to adopt 
the mental-hygiene point of view. There are, first, so many de¬ 
mands made of the classroom teacher that it is impossible for 
her to meet them all satisfactorily and still have the intellectual 
energy and enthusiasm that are essential for inspired teaching. 
She is a combination police officer, clerk, psychologist, statisti¬ 
cian, health officer, and, in the elementary school, teacher of 
more than a dozen different subjects. In a city secondary school, 
she frequently teaches more than 200 pupils in the course of a 


= That the normal mind is imperfect is well expressed 111 Burnham’s classic 
dehnition. “The normal mind is not one that is perfectly inlegiatcd and fiee 
from defects, arrests of development, or even from attitudes and hahits of 
thought similar to those characteristic of pathological conditions, but rather 
It 15 a mind that can compensate for its defects and weaknesses, that can cor¬ 
rect its own errors, and is able to control its pathological tendencies, or, in a 
single word, a mmd that under normal conditions can function normally " 
Wilham H. Burnham, The Normal Mind (New York, D. Appleton-Centuiy 
Co., 1924). pp. 54-55. * t y 
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week. To add to her duties and responsibilities is to risk over¬ 
burdening her physically and mentally or encouraging her to 
slight part of her work. 

Second, the school is under great pressure from special groups 
who are interested in having the educational system sponsor all 
kinds of activities in which some group is interested. Though 
most of these programs are of genuine merit, the limitations of 
time and energy are such that if all their requests weie granted, 
the entire day would be spent in getting children to revere the 
memory of the innumerable contributors to the progress of the 
world, in raising money for the great number of deserving 
philanthropies, in exchanging gifts with the children of Bel¬ 
gium, in writings essays in defense of installment buying, and 
in participating m contests conducted by commercial and civic 
groups. Every superintendent has to say "No” to numbers of 
such requests and to many of less merit. The school is not the 
only social institution today that functions well, and there is 
no reason why every worth-while movement should have ac¬ 
cess to tite classroom. It may be that mental hygiene belongs to 
the group that should be kept out of an already cluttered cur¬ 
riculum and complicated procedure. 


Third, the mental-hygiene approach undoubtedly adds to the 
immediate cost of education. Such a program demands the re¬ 
duction of the pupil-load per teacher, with a consequent in¬ 
crease in the size of the staff; it requires the engagement of 
visiting teachers, psychologists, and psychiatrists; and it advises 
experimentation with curriculum and administration. If the 
program reduces the economic loss caused by poverty, delin¬ 
quency, and mental ailments, it may well result in a net saving 
to the community. Even if it succeeds only in reducing the ex¬ 
tent of pupil retardation, it is still an economic asset. But mu¬ 
nicipal budgets are made by the year, not by decades, and the 
school IS questioned about any additional expenditure even 
though such disbursements may later reduce the amount of 
money needed by other departments. 
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The first duty of menial hygienists is to educate the com¬ 
munity to a realization of the significance of the child’s emo¬ 
tional adjustment. In the meantime, there is much that can be 
done witli no additional financial outlay. To wait idly for the 
day when every school system can afford a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of mental hygiene is wasteful. It is only by introducing the 
new approach gradually—by modifying the teacher’s attitude 
toward disciplinary problems, by changing the emphasis on 
various types of learning, by recognizing and dealing with 
minor forms of emotional maladjustment—that the school, and 
through it the community, can be prepared for a more compre¬ 
hensive plan of attack on the problem of emotional maladjust¬ 
ment. 

Fourth, mental hygiene must be adopted wisely or not at all. 
Unless the teachers who are to practise it understand fully the 
goals and the procedures of mental hygiene, more harm than 
good may result. If teachers take the attitude that every minor 
infraction of a class regulation is a warning of impentlmg ner¬ 
vous collapse, if the school is “to suggest the children into 
aberrations that they would not otherwise have thought of,’’ or 
if the classroom teacher is to attempt psychiatric treatments, it 
is preferable not to introduce mental hygiene into the class¬ 
room until teachers have been trained for this work. 

Many teachers question the genuineness of the contribution 
made by mental hygiene. To them, it appears to be mere verbi¬ 
age. Though mental hygienists regret the maintenance of such a 
view, they are not entirely blameless for its development. The 
movement has grown so rapidly that there has been little agree¬ 
ment concerning the nature of mental hygiene or the definition 
of a mental hygienist. Much that is written aims at interesting, 
rather than at informing, with too great a portion of anecdotal 
and subjective literature. The chief contribution made by men¬ 
tal hygiene is a point of view, but it need not be a nebulous 
one. 

In their eagerness to demonstrate acceptance of the mental- 
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hygiene approach to education, university schools of education 
have included so many new courses that unnecessary duplica- 
tion is inevitable. One school, for example, ofEers eighteen 
courses in personal and social adjustments with separate courses 
in Behavior Disorders of Children, Personality Development 
and Adjustment in Childhood, Case Studies of Personality and 
•Social Adjustment, Principles of Mental Hygiene, Mental Hy¬ 
giene, Practicum in Mental Hygiene, and Field Work in Mental 
Hygiene. In the dilution and repetitiousness of the work, the 
teacher taking this series of courses is almost certain to lose 
sight of the value of the mental-hygiene contribution. 

It is difficult to find anywhere else published material of¬ 
fered in the name of a serious study that is as sickeningly senti¬ 
mental as are some of the popular articles on mental hygiene 
written for teachers, and more especially those intended for 
parents. The following selection from the work of a man of 
considerable prestige, whom we shall leave anonymous, illus¬ 
trates this type of discussion: 

I believe that we should look for the goodness in children for we 
are convinced that children are good. There is no doubt about it. 
Even when they are bad they are good. They cannot help but be 
good. Tradition says that they must be good; inheritance says they 
must be good; goodness is the end that is rewarded in a child’s life. 
If a diild does good, mother rewards him; if he is good, teacher re¬ 
wards him. There are all kinds of hedges put around him to make 
him good. He cannot help but be good and when he is bad he cannot 
help being bad. You know, sometimes a child does not make mis¬ 
takes easily. He does all sorts of things to avoid making mistakes. 
Sometimes he may tell a lie in order to avoid making a fundamental 
mistake. . . . 

Another writer becomes so involved in beautiful metaphors 
suggested by horticulture that the youngster is lost sight of. 
Where the reader wants facts, he gets language; where he 
searches for evidence, he finds subjective opinion, and irrelevant 
opinion at that. Poetry has been defined as “a noble thought 
expressed in beautiful language,” but the teacher has the right 
to demand that mental hygiene be more substantial. 
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There is a growing body of fact that must be utilized as the 
basis for mental-hygiene work in the classroom. The school 
must look at tire problems of mental maladjustments, with sym¬ 
pathy of course, but also witlr intelligence and insight. As the 
teacher studies the behavior-problem child and discovers the 
fundamental causative influences, she can arrive at a better un¬ 
derstanding of his condition and see that perhaps the child is 
not solely responsible for the behavior patterns he follows. 
Tout com prendre, c’est tout pardonner.^ After understanding 
the condition, it follows that tire teacher must do something to 
effect a better and more healthful adjustment. This is where 
sentiment alone is insufficient. 

Although some teachers are not ready to accept any idea de¬ 
veloped after they leave normal school, the great majority are 
interested in improving educational practices, for few profes¬ 
sions surpass education in the development of in-service train¬ 
ing. Mental hygiene must convince these teachers that it has 
something real to contribute to contemporary education. It can 
do this by being specific, objective, and terse. 

THE NECESSITY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

Were these the only considerations to be taken into account, 
it would be difficult indeed to justify the school's adoption of 
the mental-hygiene point of view. There are, however, oppos¬ 
ing contentions that more than balance these. 

At the present time, the school is already affecting the emo¬ 
tional adjustment of its pupils. The teacher does not remain 
neutral in her influence upon the child’s menial development 
merely by ignoring the problem. Through the selection of cur¬ 
ricular materials, the employment of disciplinary devices, the 
creation of classroom atmosphere, and manifestations of her 
own mental health, tire teacher becomes a potent factor in the 
child’s emotional life. It is necessary, then, to examine educa- 

3 To understand everything is to forgive everything." 
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tional procedures so that the school will contribute to the better 

mental health of its pupils. 

The classroom is an important source of maladjustment.^ 
There the child first comes in contact with definite tasks the 
accomplishment of which is measured in objective terms. He is 
no longer a member of a small family which considers his needs 
and wishes to be of paramount importance; he must readjust 
himself to being treated as one of a large group. Forced to 
compete with other children of greater and of lesser ability, he 
must learn to face both defeat and victory in a .socially approved 
manner. 

That many people experience difficulty in making such ad¬ 
justments is indicated by the rising incidence of mental ail¬ 
ments in the general population. Some of this increase can be 
attributed to the improvement of the facilities for the diagnosis 
and care of the maladjusted so that many cases formerly ne¬ 
glected now get the attention they need. Though part of the 
rise in mental abnormality is more apparent than real, the cur¬ 
rent incidence of mental ailments is astounding. 

Seventy-thousand patients who had never previously been 
confined to a mental hospital were admitted last year to such 
hospitals in the United States. It has been estimated that more 
hospital beds are devoted to mental and nervous patients than 
to those suffering from physical ailments.® 


* 2;achry, who regards the progressive schools as being an CKcellent means 
lor offering an environment conducive Co the development of a sound 
mental-health program, writes; "The formal school has thwarted and too 
often killed these creative desires in children and has made its pupils 
afraid to express themselves spontaneously. Thus it has added its share to 
the pressure of the environment that causes the child to become shut in 
and to withdraw into a world of his own, where he is beyond guidance and 
sympathetic contacts. Besides the waste m human production, there is the 
fact of winch psychiatrists warn us that from these come the individuais 
nearlv''^ frequently, fill our hospital wards. On the same scale, more 
sochn inSual‘1’" ‘r" unhappy, repressed, and un- 

york.D.‘lpplelStutrco°%“;!p.”r4!‘'' 
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Although almost half a million inhabitants of the United States are 
now undergoing treatment for the graver mental disorders, this num¬ 
ber is . . . almost insignificant when compared with that vastly large 
number whose mental illness is evidenced by minor twists and dis¬ 
tortions of personality. 


According to estimates derived from a study by Dr. Horatio M. 
Pollack, statistician of the New York State Department of Men¬ 
tal Hygiene,“ the economic loss represented by hospital cases 
of mental disease in the United States in the year ended June 30, 
1931, amounted to 1742,145,956. Evidence gathered for the 
White House Conference on Child I-Iealth and Protection in 
1930 indicated that there were 2,500,000 children with well- 
marked behavior difficulties including the more serious mental 
and nervous disorders.’ 

The evidence is conclusive that the problem of mental ill¬ 
ness is sufficiently grave to justify decisive steps to arrest the 
development of such ailments before they become acute. These 
preventive measures are most effective when taken while the 
personality is still easily influenced, that is, in childhood. 

The case histories of mental patients indicate that the psy- 
chosi.s did not arise suddenly. In many instances there is a 
record of childhood “queerness” that was dismissed too casu¬ 
ally in the belief that he 11 outgrow it.” Similarly, the case 
histories of criminals frequently reveal a record of juvenile 
delinquency that followed or accompanied a series of instances 
of maladjustments at school. The New York State Crime Com¬ 
mission, studying a group of 251 truants, found that they 
were responsible, during the limited period of six to eight 
years covered by the investigation, for fourteen times as many 
felonies as arose from the population at large.® 


®H. M. Pollack “Economic Loss to New York State and the United States 

’ White Hoirse Conference, op. cit., p sgg. 

New York State, Sub-commission on Causc.s and 

SbaVj.?'5on"r, 
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The present practice of ignoring the fundamental causes ot 
school maladjustment and of treating classroom offenses rather 
than the conditions both in the child and in the environment 
that give rise to the offenses, is inadequate. If modern studies 
of juvenile delinquency are significant, they have shown the 
folly and the danger of ignoring the youngster’s early social 
maladjustment, whether in school or out. If case histories in 
psychiatry teach anything, they point to the stupidity of neg- 
lecting early signs of emotional distress. From psychology, 
from psychiatry, from sociology-from almost every field con¬ 
cerned with the asocial and the anti-social adult comes the 
same warning; "Attend to the maladjusted child.” 

There are adequate grounds for believing that a sufficiently 
thorough program of mental hygiene in childhood will help 
reduce the problems aeated by mental illness. The White House 
Conference noted; ® "Acquired functional disorders ... ac¬ 
count for the majority of cases of mental ill health. The fact 
that they have often been successfully dealt with by special, 
non-organic measures opens up a wide range of possibilities for 
furthering mental health," Psychiatrists agree that childhood is 
the golden period for mental hygiene. The only dependable 
agency to reach almost all children who need such early treat¬ 
ment is the school. 

For effective modification of the school environment to the 
needs and the abilities of the maladjusted child, the teacher 
must understand the psychiatrist’s attitude toward emotional 
instability. It is not unusual for a psychiatrist who is ignorant 
of the practices of the contemporary public school to make 
recommendations that are not at all practicable. On the other 
hand, the suggested treatment often necessitates a change in 
the teacher's attitude or in the details of the pupil’s school 
work. 

In one instance, the teacher of a child coming from an un¬ 
desirable home was asked to give the youngster the impression 

• White House Confeience. op. cit., pp. J04-305. 
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that she thought the boy a worth-while member of the class. 
To the teacher this seemed silly. She did as she was requested, 
but put so much sarcasm into her words that the effect was 
quite the contrary of what was expected. (At one time she 
greeted him before the class with the salutation, “Isn’t it lovely 
that Arthur is going to be with us again todayl”) 

Wlien a teacher refers a disciplinary case to the principal’s 
office and finds that her supervisor has in turn sent him to a be¬ 
havior clinic which, far from punishing the child, actually sug¬ 
gests that the teacher modify her procedure, it is altogether 
human for the teacher to feel that she has been misunder¬ 
stood. The behavior-problem child should not suffer from petty 
professional jealousy between the psychiatrist and the teacher. 
Each needs to understand and to help the other. The psychia¬ 
trist must renew his acquaintance with the school and see the 
problems teachers face each day, and the teacher should gain 
insight into the psychiatric point of view. 

Mental hygiene offers a needed basis for interpreting chil¬ 
dren’s behavior. Investigations have indicated that teachers 
tend to overemphasize the seriousness of conduct disorders of 
the aggressive type and to underestimate the significance of be¬ 
havior disorders which do not result in classroom disorder. 
Such classroom offenses as whispering, which take on so much 
importance in the eyes of teachers, worry the psychiatrist not 
at all. On the otlier hand, few teachers are concerned with the 
timid pupil and the asocial child, although the mental hygien¬ 
ist regards such behavior as serious enough to warrant early 
remedial care. It is not necessary for the school to ignore those 
classroom offenses that are not accompanied by present or 
potential emotional instability, though the teacher should un¬ 
derstand that these are really minor violations, nor is it desir¬ 
able to attach undue weight to good conduct that is generally 
without any psychiatric significance whatsoever. What the 
school needs most in its treatment of conduct and behavior di.s- 
orders is a sense of proportion concerning the relative serious- 
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ness of the offense and of the condition it indicates. Mental 

hygiene helps build such a set of values. 

That it is possible to conduct a school in complete ignorance 
of the principles of mental hygiene is proved by the existence 
of most present-day schools. However, the wisdom of such 
schooling is questionable when the maladjustments of the 
graduates are seen. 

THE teacher’s role in a complete program of 

MENTAL HYGIENE 

Though the principle that die teacher is one of the most 
important factors in the educational process is commonly ac¬ 
cepted, educational practice often violates the corollaries that 
follow. We change our textbooks; we revise our courses of 
study; we formulate anew the aims of education—but in the 
classroom, teachers who have not been won over to the new 
tendencies proceed in accordance with supposedly rejected pat 
terns. Any sound program of mental hygiene in the schools 
must, therefore, include adequate provision for securing the in 
telligent cooperation of the teachers and for instructing them 
in the part they are expected to play in the whole scheme. 

What can the teacher who is conversant and sympathetic with 
the aims of mental hygiene in education do to hasten their 
realization? 

Assisting Adjustment Rather than Correcting Maladjusl 
ment. The teacher should be concerned chiefly with the positive 
aspects of assisting adjustment rather than with the correction 
of maladjustments. She must help the school meet“the ob 
ligation ... to set up a constructive environment that from 
its conception holds the integration of personality as one ol 
its cliief objectives.” By influencing children’s choice ol 
mechanisms of adjustment, she is to foster a satisfactoi'y adjust¬ 
ment to the environment. It is her difficult duty to create a class 

IOC. B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p, 251. 
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room almosphere wher^ach pupil is encouraged Lo practise 
the twin virtues of self-expression and self-control. To her both 
the curriculum and the classroom activities are subordinate to 
children’s personality, and she is willing to modify the content 
and the method of education where the personalities of the 
children indicate the necessity of such change. Hers is a class¬ 
room that is free from undue tension, bickering, and pettines^ 
’ The unfortunate pressure under which she works makes the 
attainment of such a goal difficult; that it is not impossible is 
proved by the professional careers of innumerable teachers. 

There is no single personality trait that indicates clearly who 
will later be psychotic. Not all timid children become schizo¬ 
phrenics, and most overactive youngsters do not have nervous 
breakdowns. As one retraces the childhood history of the in¬ 
sane, early signs of maladjustment come to light, but this is 
merely pother instance where hindsight is easier than fore¬ 
sight. ^le teacher should, therefore, be diffident about her 
ability as a diagnostician and should refer the delinitely ab¬ 
normal youngster to a psychiatrist. She should help her normal 
pupils to employ desirable modes of adjustment without im- 
plying potential disaster as tlie price for disobeying her sug¬ 
gestions. 

Evaluating Educational Procedures. The e.ssence of mental 
hygiene in the classroom is it^concern with the emotional ad¬ 
justment the child makes to his present environment and with 
the attitudes and habits he is developing to influence his later 
adjustment as an adult. Mental hygiene is therefore of major 
significance as a basis for evaluating classroom procedures and 
educational princip^ The psychiatrist asks, not "Does it 
work?’’ but “How does it work?” and “What is its ultimate ef¬ 
fect on the child?” Thus^e objects to the parental practice of 
securing obedience by shutting the youngster up in a dark 
closet, and he refuses to countenance a classroom method of 
teaching that reli( 
centive to learning 


IS upon fear of low marks as the sole in- 
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A simple instance illustrates the psychiatrist’s evaluation o£ 
school procedures. Most teachers' take a good record in punctu¬ 
ality and attendance to represent a worth-while goal for school 
children. Under ordinary circumstances no one questions the 
value of such a minor aim of education. There are, however, 
extremes to which this desire is carried. In some states the 
amount of state aid given the school district is influenced by the 
attendance rates and not by the registration figures. In many 
schools, the principal uses interclass competition to stimulate 
good attendance and implies that the class attendance record 
is a valid measure of the teacher’s effectiveness. In such in¬ 
stances as these, the teacher feels compelled to use every avail¬ 
able incentive to get children to come to school. When the 
usual positive appeals go unnoticed, she resorts to ridicule, sar¬ 
casm, and nagging. May not the ultimate results make the tri¬ 
umph an empty one? 

f£ven educational experimentation needs interpretation from 
the mental-hygiene point of view. In their attempts to be ob¬ 
jective, experimenters tend to overemphasize the quantitative 
phases of the problem and to measure results by standardized 
tests which usually take account of the learning of specific skills 
and facts rather than of the formation of attitudes. Thus, as 
measured by standardized tests, it has been found that two- 
minute practice periods in arithmetic are more efficient per 
minute than are fifteen-minute practice periods, 

^he teacher has the responsibility of carrying the research one 
step farther and of interpreting the effects upon the pupils’ 
emotional adjustment. She wants elficient learning, but not at 
too great a cost. Is the inaeased tension resulting from the use 
of numerous short periods upsetting to the children? Are the 
pupils reacting to this increased pressure by presenting more in¬ 
stances of problem behavior during other parts of the school 
day? Though the experimental findings may be true of the 
average for the class, an average that represents a statistical 
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abstraction rather than a real child, are there wide individual 
variations in the way the pupils of a given class respond to the 
short period? 

The answers to these and similar questions, not admitting 
of answers that are precise and objective, are ignored by most 
experimenters. In almost every investigation there are sig¬ 
nificant questions that the experimenter has avoided because 
they are not amenable to “scientific” study. There is a point at 
which too narrow a conception of scientific method results in 
the treatment of relatively insignificant details at the expense 
of those that have more influence upon the child’s mental 
health. It is here that the class teacher makes her contribution 
by studying the less objective but the more vital questions of 
the influence of teaching procedures and policies upon the 
child’s emotional stability. With the teacher rests the responsi¬ 
bility of asking, “How?” when others seem to be interested only 
in “How much?” 

If mental hygiene is to be a vital factor in shaping educational 
practices, it must find its expression in the teacher’s daily activ¬ 
ities and not in procedures employed occasionally with the 
juvenile psychotic or neurotic. 

Referring Children for Psychiatric Care. Since the teacher is 
not to undertake the treatment of major emotional disorders, 
she must know when and where to refer the child who needs 
the specialist’s attention. It would be convenient for the teacher 
to have a list of symptoms which demand psychiatric care. Such 
a summary cannot be prepared without including types of be¬ 
havior that sometimes have no diagnostic significance or, going 
to the other extreme, including such serious or abnormal re¬ 
actions as obviously require psyclriatric study, The discussion 
in the later chapters of the behavior-problem child in the class¬ 
room will suggest to the teacher more clearly than any list of 
symptoms can, which youngster should be brought to the psy¬ 
chiatrist’s attention. 
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Embodying the Principles of Hygienic Living.'^^ A further 
responsibility of the teacher grows out of the prestige of her 
position. Consciously as well as unintentionally children im¬ 
itate the one at the front of the room, not only in dress and 
speech, but in personality characteristics as well. It is therefore 
the teacher’s duty to furnish a model worthy of imitation so far 
as the mode of effecting adjustment is concerned. She must set 
an example of poise and self-confidence and display a manner 
of meeting opposition and frustration that deserves emulation. 

The frustrations of life are not met by the teacher who 
attempts to compensate for defeat elsewhere by being domineer¬ 
ing in the classroom. It is unfortunate that social customs de¬ 
prive the teacher of some of the means of self-expression avail¬ 
able to others in the community, and doubly unfortunate when 
this condition creates tensions that seek relief in bullying, nag¬ 
ging, and giving vent to outbursts of temper, or by the other 
extreme of being so maternalistic that little opportunity is af¬ 
forded the child to solve his own problems and to face the con¬ 
sequences of his mistakes. 

Surely the teacher has enough to do without venturing into 
psychiatry. Her contribution to the pupil’s mental health is 
significant provided that she uses her energy and her intelli¬ 
gence where they can do most good. Little is gained from the 
amateur attempt to read into the child’s mind complexes and 
perversions that probably don’t exist. It is for the teacher to help 
the emotional stability of her class by being well adjusted to 
life and by assisting tlie youngsters with the sympathetic under¬ 
standing that encourages each to face the problems of the day 
confidently. 

The Plan of the Book. This book indicates what the teacher 
can do in determining a preventive and remedial program, with¬ 
out undertaking the duties of the U'amed psychiatrist. First the 
psychiatric and the psychologic background that is essential for 

11 See Chapter XVI for a more detailed treatment of the problems as¬ 
sociated with the mental hygiene of teaching. 
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the teacher’s understanding of the modern attitude toward 
problem behavior is presented. There is then a discussion of the 
behavior-problem child in school and of the teacher’s part in a 
remedial and preventive program. The third section indicates 
how the classroom procedures of discipline and methods of 
teaching can be used to improve the emotional adjustment of 
normal pupils. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. Anthony M., a dull fourteen-year-old pupil, is in the VIB 
dass. He has been in disciplinary difficulties almost from his first day 
in school. Anthony is ordinarily inattentive, quarrelsome with his 
classmates, and disobedient and rude to the teacher, who has tried 
almost every disciplinary procedure she knows, but with little lasting 
effect. Last week, Anthony returned after having played truant for 
two days. He was warned that his parent would be summoned by the 
principal if the offense were repeated Anthony was absent the next 
day and returned nonchalantly on the morning following this sec¬ 
ond truancy. When the principal wrote the boy’s mother asking her 
to come to his office, he received the reply that she was too busy. 

Anthony was then demoted to a VIA class and was told that he 
would stay there until the parent appeared at school. The teacher of 
the VIA class assigned Anthony to a regular seat and told him to do 
the work of the class. In utter disregard of this command, Anthony 
called out several insolent remarks about the teacher’s bravado in 
ordering him about, began whistling a tune, and annoyed the pupils 
near him. 

o. What does the conventional teacher do at this point? 

b. What IS done by the teacher who is trying to apply the mental- 
hygiene point of view to the classroom? 

a. Miss Y. had been a mathematics readier in a high school for some 
ten years when she resumed her professional studies in order to earn 
a graduate degree and to qualify for a higher position. She became 
interested in problems of abnormal psychology and read extensively 
in that field. However, she began to worry about her mental health 
when she thought she recognized in her own behavior the symptoms 
described by psychiatrists. She grew moie and more introspective 
and gave considerable thought to the way she was treated by others. 

As part of the school’s routine procedure, the principal observed 
her teach a lesson and then invited her to discuss the lesson with him. 

12 In all of these case studies, the grade is indicated by Roman numerals 
for the year, and the term, by a capital letter. Thus the IV A is the Hist 
teiin of the fourth year, and the IIB is the second term of the second yeai. 
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Durine that conference, she was moodily silent until she suddenly 
burst into tears and sobbed that she realized the principal had noticed 
the deterioration of her mental ability. i 

What should the principal do? , r , , 

« Miss T., a third-grade teadrer, referred one of her shy pupils to 1 
the child-guidance clinic. As pait of the remedial program, the psydii.' 
atrist suggested that the pupil be transferred to another third-grade i 
class where the pupils were brighter and where the school work would 
be more challenging to the child. However, Miss T. regarded the 
child’s transfer as an unnecessary reflection on her ability as a teacher, | 
In conversations with her colleagues, she belittled the value of the ‘ 
dinic. 

How can the principal help Miss T. to understand the place a clinic 
has in modern education? 

4. Mrs. B. is one of the six elementary-school teachers in a small 

town which has no child-guidance clinic or other organized facilitici 
for child study. One of her pupils is a thirteen-year-old girl who feels j 
that every one is persecuting her. The girl is extremely sensitive toj 
aiticism and takes offense easily. Her classmates refuse to play wilhj 
her because she is ready to start a fight whenever any one makes a 
derogatory remark, however slight, about her ability in the various! 
games they play. ! 

What should the teacher do for the girl? \ 

5. What should the teacher do with tlie young fellow who has beenj 

stealing books from the library because he thinks he hears God telli 
ing him to take the books? ! 

6. The supervising principal is convinced that his elementary' 

school curriculum should be revised in order to make it of greater! 
value for the pupils’ personal adjustments. In the revision of tin! 
curriculum, which questions should he ask, in addition to those usB'i 
ally considered in evaluating a curriculum? j 

y. In which schools is it undesirable or unnecessary to speak of 
introducing the mental-hygiene point of view into the classroom? 
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EMOTIONAL STABILITY AND PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


WHAT IS EMOTIONAL STABILITY? 

T he school cannot shelter the pupil from the emotional 
shocks he is later to encounter, but it can facilitate the 
development of a personality that will take life’s inevitable 
distresses in stride. It is such an integrated personality that the 
psychiatrist has in mind when he speaks of emotional stability. 

Emotional stability can be compared with physical stability. 
When a fast train rounds a curve, some passengers usually stand 
in such a way that the slightest jar is sufficient to throw them 
off balance. Others, however, are so firmly supported that even 
the severest train jolt does not upset them. Observing the em¬ 
barrassed passenger who has fallen onto the lap of another, we 
must remember that it was not merely the sudden swerve of the 
train ^at toppled him. That he fell while others remained 
standing was also the result of his inadequate balance and 
support. 

Those who have examined the immediate causes of "nervous 
breakdowns” cannot help being impressed by the fact that many 
other people have had the same troubles without collapsing. 
People don t break down because of overwork; indeed a cer¬ 
tain type of person tends to ovenvork. Men and women are 
jilted evei^ day. Some are disappointed for a while and then 
go on their way; others commit suicide or go mad. If the emo¬ 
tionally unstable person were carefully prevented from over¬ 
working, if he were never to be jilted, and if supernatural inter¬ 
vention could prevent his friends from dying, we should still 
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not be certain that he would never suffer from a nervous col¬ 
lapse. The immediate cause may be a different one, but the 
susceptibility is still there. The most effective safeguard is the 
development within him of so great a degree of emotional sta¬ 
bility that ordinary shocks are easily withstood. 

Emotional health is a state of equilibrium wherein the forces 
within the individual—his wishes, ambitions, and needs—are in 
harmony with themselves and with the stresses of the environ¬ 
ment. When the two conflicting sets of forces arc evenly 
matched, the child is emotionally sound. Thu.s, when the pupil 
who is eager to do well at school succeeds in his scholastic work 
and wins the recognition he desires, his mental health is, to 
that extent, satisfactory. However, when he finds that the ex¬ 
ternal forces are too strong for him, he must attain equilibrium 
in another way. He may change his ambitions to suit his abil¬ 
ities; he may put forth additional energy to compensate suc¬ 
cessfully for his inadequate mentality; or he may decide that 
the school is so unfair that it is small wonder he fails. Prac¬ 
tically all instances of problem behavior represent the child's 
attempt to attain a state of emotional equilibrium either by 
changing his desires or by attempting to satisfy them in some- 
indirect way. 

HOW DOES A MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT TRY 'I'O 
ACHIEVE EMOTIONAL STABILITY? 

The perfect mechanism of adjustment overcomes the obstacle 
and improves the person’s ability to meet like obstacles suc¬ 
cessfully in the future. 1 he school would like to have its students 
satisfy their ambitions by remedying their own shortcomings. 
If the child who wants athletic distinction finds it difficult to 
achieve, the teacher would prefer to have him set about winning 
his goal by undergoing the necessary self-training. If the attack 
is unsuccessful, the child should face the facts and then gain 
satisfaction along other lines. 

Few people, however, are capable of such rational living. 
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In some respect or other all children refuse to acknowledge 
their inadequacy or to make a real adjustment, and seek 
consolation in the mechanisms of adjustment frowned upon 
by psychiatrists. It is evident that every instance of such an 
adjustment is not to be regarded as abnormal. Some mecha¬ 
nisms of adjustment even safeguard sanity by making it 
possible for dte person to attain the state of emotional equi¬ 
librium without which a healthy mental life is impossible. 
Many people find in social and philanthropic activities a source 
of satisfaction similar to that which other people derive from 
rearing their own youngsters. Similarly, the mediocre pupil who 
boasts of the skill of his school's football team vicariously en¬ 
joys the Uirill of success in athletic competition. 

Children do not choose mechanisms of adjustment delib¬ 
erately. The youngster does not decide that since he does not 
have musical ability, he’ll consider music frivolous, and if that 
fails, he will day-dream about his imaginary success. He usu¬ 
ally drifts into the habit unwittingly. If he does any reasoning 
at all, it is to find plausible justifications for his response. For 
the most part the teacher will not encounter any of these 
mechanisms of adjustment in their pure form. As the teacher 
sees the pupil, these mechanisms will be woven into the child’s 
general behavior pattern. Thus tlie child is rare who ration¬ 
alizes at all times. As he is found in class, the pupil meets one 
obstacle by rationalizing, a second by day-dreaming, and a third 
by actively seeking to overcome die difficulty. 

A second group of devices reduces the disappointment of 
failure. The child may blame external factors, or he may belittle 
the significance of success. The adolescent who attributes his 
unpopularity to a facial blemish absolves himself from all re¬ 
sponsibility for the group’s unwillingness to take him in. An¬ 
other youth may paint a vivid picture of the joys of solitude 
and frown upon social activities as trivial. In either case he con¬ 
fesses no anguish over his failure to win a place in his group. 

When the gap between desire and attainment becomes great, 
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the child bridges the chasm imaginatively. He then believes, 
or thinks he believes, that he has attained his goal. The child 
who finds himself a hero in his reveries need make no effort 
to win social acclaim in reality. Though most mechanisms of 
adjustment confuse fact and fancy—umpires cannot be as un¬ 
fair as contestants assert—the substitution of imaginary tri¬ 
umphs for actual ones reaches its highest point when the child 
day-dreams so steadily that he is virtually living in another 
world. 

Any obstacle to a fundamental urge can be circumvented by 
fictitious means. In his quest for a feeling of security, the child 
may develop a habit that comforts him; his shoes must be black; 
his hed must be near the window; he cannot read unless the 
radio has been turned on. When his attainments go unnoticed, 
he may bully younger children. Self-belittling may be intended 
as an invitation for reassurance of his merit. Examined criti¬ 
cally, the child’s procedure seems useless, or even ricliculou.s; 
What difference does it make whether his shoes are black or 
tan? But any satisfaction is better than none. 

WHEN ARE MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT OB¬ 
JECTIONABLE? 

Mechanisms of adjustment cannot be cla.ssified or graded in 
order of seriousness. It is of little value to group them according 
to whetlier they seek an unreal solution, explain defeat, distort 
reality, etc., for ffiese characteristics are found in almost all of 
them. To grade these mechanisms in the order of seriousness 
is also difficult, for there are differences of degree within any 
one mechani.sm tliat are more marked than are differcncc.s be¬ 
tween one mechanism and the next. Though the compulsion 
neurosis is generally considered graver than identification, the 
child who uses identification to such an extent that he thinks 
he actually is Captain Kidd and tries to get his playmates to 
"walk the plank’’ is in more immediate need of psychiatric care 
than is the youngster who has a mild compulsion neurosis and 
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who refuses to take any examination except when he has a blue 

blotter. 

The device employed by tire child may be beneficial, harm¬ 
ful or ineffective, with the evaluation dependent upon the effect 
on the total personality. Thus, tire medical student who fails his 
courses and turns to pharmacy is not condemned when he re¬ 
marks that the world needs good pharmacists even more than 
it needs mediocre physicians. We understand that he does not 
agree wholly with what he himself is saying, but it makes an 
unpleasant decision a little easier. Selecting a mechanism of ad¬ 
justment which interferes with his mental health is another 
problem. Were he to develop the delusion that his professors 
were hostile to him, in fact that all people envy him his per¬ 
sonality or his mentality and that it is useless for him to do any¬ 
thing so long as people are as envious as they are today, he 
would doom to failure any attempt at using Iris abilities to their 
fullest advantage. 

The desire to have children look at their problems realisti¬ 
cally is not suggested by any worship of the word reality. There 
are many instances where the reality is so bad or so inevitable 
that all the child can do is to try to ignore it. A child may be 
so defective physically that he cannot participate in athletics 
and physical sports. He takes the attitude that sports are a waste 
of time and is ready on every occasion to argue the point that 
organized athletics are the bane of American life. So little is 
gained by tearing away the flimsy tissue of rationalization that 
it is undoubtedly more humane to let him alone. Much harm 
has been done by the indiscriminate teaching that reality must 
always be faced. Mental hygienists must not imitate the be¬ 
havior of Gregers Werle in Ibsen’s The Wild Duck who was so 
convinced of the "claim of the ideal" that he was ready to risk 
the destruction of an exceptionally happy family in order to 
have them rebuild on the basis of TRUTH Reality, like truth, 
is sometimes too strong to be taken unadulterated. 

Evasions of reality are objectionable because they postpone. 
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if tliey do not entirely preclude, the possibility of real adjust¬ 
ment to the situation. The youngster who attributes his inabil¬ 
ity to read to eyes that are perfectly healthy is not overcoming 
a disability that may yield easily to determined effort intelli¬ 
gently directed. The child who refuses to face his own weak¬ 
nesses and finds excuses for evading the issue adds to life’s 
handicaps. Other mechanisms of adjustment increase the dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of an ultimately satisfactory solution. The 
truant who turns petty thief and then criminal, encounters 
greater and greater obstacles to normal living. To a solution 
not based on reality but one that does not interfere with the 
child’s adjustment, mental hygiene has no objection. It is only 
tvhen the unwillingness or inability to face reality leads to a 
mechanism of response that causes the child’s present maladjust¬ 
ment or holds the possibility of future maladjustment that the 
child should be corrected. 

WHICH PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT 
ARE ENCOUNTERED AMONG NORMAL PUPIL.S? 

With the growth of public education and the diversification 
of the school’s activities, the students in American schools to¬ 
day are almost as heterogeneous as the geiieial population is. 
As a result, one can find in our schools instances of almost every 
kind of mechanism of adjustment. However, the typical teacher 
rarely encounters any of the more unusual raanifesiations of 
emotional disorders. For this reason, the following discussion 
is limited to the more common mechanisms of adjustment en¬ 
countered among normal pupils.’^ 

Introversion. The introvert tries to solve the problem of his 
social inadequacy by withdrawing from avoidable social con¬ 
tacts and by seeking satisfaction within himself or in asocial 
activities. The extrovert, by contrast, prefers to turn his atten¬ 
tion away from himself and participates to a greater extent in 

I See Chapter III lor the discussion oC repression, displacement, and 
compensation. 
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group affairs. Extreme introversion and extroversion are un¬ 
desirable, for they make a healthy adjustnaent to normal life 
difficult. Moderate degrees of these traits are included within 
the range of normality. 

Marked introversion is generally considered significant by 
psychiatrists because it may be indicative of the “shut-in” per¬ 
sonality that finds difficulty in gaining release from emotional 
tensions. Such a person tends to brood over his own failings 
and to spend considerable time worrying about his personal 
problems. Because the introvert is often a good student and too 
retiring to present a disciplinary problem, he usually receives 
little of the teacher’s attention. The psychiatrist seems to stress 
the difficulties of the introvert, because the extrovert is already 
receiving a great deal of the teacher's attention. 

Both by her methods of treating the group ^ and by her con¬ 
tacts with individual youngsters, the teacher can modify marked 
introvertive traits. Mental hygiene does not ask her to make 
rowdies of her exceptionably quiet pupils. It does ask that they 
be encouraged to participate more frequently in activities that 
take the child’s thoughts away from himself. Psychiatrists are 
eager to see the child develop many-sided interests and habits 
that make for a full life and a healthy mind. 

The use of classroom dramatics is typical of the many pro¬ 
cedures for socializing the young introvert. Teachers often find 
informal classroom dramatics a simple device for getting the 
retiring child before the group. This is further simplified when 
the youngster is given a rather minor part at first, where he 
does not feel the strain for too long a time. Gradually, he is 
given a larger and more prominent r 61 e. For those pujails who 
are too shy even for a minor speaking part, puppetry affords 
an interesting introduction T'^o rPi.i-j.i.kfi pt/ifip". from the audi¬ 
ence and is kept so busy 11. . n , ;I <;s tliaf h,e rarely 

objects to participation. ,^ehj>hrpuppel''pda70s, ,aiqh pre¬ 
sses page 373ff. 
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sented with real life characters, he may not be averse to playing 
the part his puppets did. 

As is the case with the other mechanisms of adjustment, when 
the pupil does not respond to the usual appeals at the teacher’s 
command, a careful investigation is necessary to reveal the 
causes of the child's difficulty and to determine whether further 
treatment is to be conducted by the teacher or by a psychi¬ 
atrist. 

Day-dreaming. Day-dreaming often gives the parent and the 
teacher much undue concern. In moderation day-dreaming is 
perfectly normal among both children and adults. Many worth¬ 
while achievements have been born in day-dreams or have 
developed there. Let the teacher think back to her reactions 
when she was appointed to her first teaching position. There 
was the reverie when she thought of how she was going to win 
her youngsters’ affection, the promise that, above all, she was 
not going to act like Mr. Z. As she sat there rereading the letter 
which contained the welcome news of her appointment, the 
young woman pictured the class she was going to face and 
thought of what she was going to do. Then came the welcome 
idea of a good way to start the term, and she took pencil and 
paper in order to write the suggestion before it was forgotten. 

The day-dream of the newly appointed teacher illustrates 
the difference between desirable and undesirable types of day¬ 
dreams. She took a piece of paper and wrote the ideas down. It 
is not the fact that .she wrote that is important, but that she 
did something to help realize the desired state. 

In general, day-dreams represent the response of the weak 
and the inferior to a situation of which they are not the master. 
Day-dreams belong to two types; in each of these groups the 
subject is the hero and the day-dream is pleasant. In his visions 
of victory, the subject does great things and wins the admira¬ 
tion of the group whose commendation he desires. This is the 
day-dream in which the youngster pictures himself as writing 
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the poem the teacher will praise or as astonishing his friends 
by an amazing ability to play a musical instrument or to speak 
a foreign language. He anticipates a future occurrence in which 
his r61e is a most satisfactory one. This is the type of day-dream 
that is useful as motivation, a dream which the child should be 
encouraged to convert into reality. 

The teacher must help the child to gratify the basic wish that 
is manifested in his day-dream rather than to enact the actual 
incidents of the reverie. Obviously the child who thinks of him¬ 
self as a master criminal should not be invited to start his career, 
but he should be encouraged to gain recognition in other ways. 
Similarly, the weak child who dreams of distinction on the 
football field may be encouraged to excel in another activity. 

In the dreams of suffering, the incidents are apparently un¬ 
happy for the child, but he derives his satisfaction from the 
sympathy he gets, from the stoicism with which he endures 
hardships, or from the ultimate public recognition of his true 
worth. In a common version, the child sees himself running 
away from home. He is cold and hungry. He suffers, but he 
works hard to save money and to become a success. He may be 
sick of hard work, and then he dies. His body is sent back home, 
and his big brother regrets ever having teased him about being 
lazy. The youngster actually enjoys the thought of toil and 
suffering and death because they bring the compensation of 
a grieving family and posthumous recognition. 

Day-dreaming may either help or hinder adjustment. If the 
day-dream is an incentive for better work, or if it makes active 
life more resourceful and interesting, it is good. Day-dreaming 
has a legitimate purpose in motivating conduct. There is a dif¬ 
ference between the day-dreamer who seeks to realize his day¬ 
dream in action and tire one who uses the day-dream as a sub¬ 
stitute for action. The child who thinks back to the applause 
given in the auditorium to the pupil who read an original story 
and imagines himself to be that person, should then follow it 
up by trying to create Ins own stories. 
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Similarly, the youngster who finds himself in an unpleasant 
social situation may use the day-dream to imagine another set 
of circumstances in which conditions are more to his liking. 
He must be taught that day-dreams are empty unless he puts 
substance into them by trying to make them real. How many 
people there are who picture the fame that would be theirs if 
people would ask for their opintonsl But they take no steps 
to get people to ask them for their opinions. 

Sublimation. When circumstances combine to thwart the 
obvious means of gratifying a desire, the youngster may satisfy 
it indirectly. The child who wants to get away irom home may 
read travel books, and the adolescent girl may participate 
actively in dramatics. Whether sublimation is desirable or not 
is influenced by the outlet that is chosen. Jesiis Castellanos = has 
fashioned an interesting tale about the man who overcame a 
desire for alcohol by taking to morphine. When the child steals 
in order to release the tensions occasioned by developing sex 
desires,* his solution may ultimately be more injurious than the 
stress he seeks to overcome. The school cannot alford to permit 
immature youngsters to select, without guidance, their means 
of sublimating desires. Where the school docs not offer direct 
expression to children’s fundamental drives, it should provide 
means for indirect satisfaction. For this purpose, properly di¬ 
rected extracurricular activities are desirable channels.' 

Identification. Identification makes it unnecessary for the 
child to struggle for achievement since he can attain it more 
easily by imagining himself to be the person who has already 
succeeded. The youngster who reads stories of the "wild” West, 
the adolescent who reads reams of “true love adventures,” and 
the adult who frequents the movies are all identifying them¬ 
selves witlr the characters they would like to be. Flero worship 
is often merely identification. 

8 Jesiis Castellanos, La Aventura de Petenera. 

Misconduct" (Boston. Littk, 

'See pages 341-246. 
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Psychiatrists do not object to all forms of identification. Cer¬ 
tainly we should prefer to have the youngster read murder 
mysteries than enact them. However, where the youngster is 
identifying himself with a person whose exploits he should and 
can emulate, the teacher may well show him how to achieve the 
better adjustment. As with day-dreams, identification can be 
used as an incentive to improvement in order to attain the 
desired goal. The person with whom the child is identifying 
himself may be used as a model for imitation; for example, 
football heroes don’t smoke. 

Most identification is harmless. The boy may comb his hair 
the way his hero does, and the girl may affect rather theatrical 
gestures, but they know the difference between imagination and 
reality. When the child carries the identification to such an 
extent that he ignores his piesent environment completely, 
when he really believes himself to be somebody else and acts 
accordingly, the teacher should not attempt to effect a readjust¬ 
ment, but should refer the case to a competent psychiatrist. 

Rationalization. Rationalization is a consoling way of ex¬ 
plaining failure to make a satisfactory adjustment. The child 
who is unable to win scholastic honors speaks of the emptiness 
of such distinction, and the pupil who cannot gain a place on 
the athletic team is easily convinced that there is little value 
in inter-scholastic athletics. Rationalization is a common device 
for making defeat a little more endurable; as such, it has a 
real value. Few people can stand failure unflinchingly. It is 
therefore unnecessarily cruel to expose the youngster’s ration¬ 
alization where failure is inevitable, but when the obstacle is 
one that can be removed, the child should be encouraged to 
make the real adjustment. Thus the pupil who has difficulty 
in learning to spell should not be permitted to satisfy himself 
with the consolation that spelling is not as important as know¬ 
ing what to say. The teacher can help the child to overcome his 
Spelling deficiency or to use the dictionary to reduce his limita¬ 
tion. 
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Irrational Ideas. Rationalization often leads the child to ac¬ 
cept certain theses that are defended emotionally rather than 
rationally. Since he cannot defend his beliefs, he refuses to dis¬ 
cuss them. A youngster may explain that he cannot study his¬ 
tory, that he has never been able to learn it, and that he never 
will. To him this seems adequate justification for not attempt¬ 
ing to overcome his defect. 

If the prejudice has little significance—for example, the child 
may believe that eating cauliflower makes him sick-the teacher 
can ignore it. Where the erroneous idea is disabling, as illus¬ 
trated by the child who cannot cat because he is certain that he 
has no stomach, the psychiatrist should be consulted. With the 
irrational ideas that come between these extremes, the teacher 
can attempt some alleviation. An indirect approach is better 
than a frontal attack. The youngster cannot be reasoned out 
of it; hence logic should not be the chief agency. However, some 
prejudices can be corrected by showing their patent absurdity, 
particularly if they are detected early enough. 

Some pupils will respond to praise ol their growing intelli¬ 
gence and can be led to question the wisdom of accepting other 
people’s unproved opinions. At other times, the teacher can 
present attractive lessons about the topic the child dislike.s. 
Thus, the geography teacher who encounters a pupil who ha,s 
no use for China or the Chinese does not ridicule the idea or 
destroy it by a series of questions. Instead, she arranges an in¬ 
teresting exhibit of Chinese wood carvings, narrates Chinese 
folk talcs, and discusses Chinese customs. Unless the teacher 
solidifies the youngster’s erroneous notion by asking for a pub¬ 
lic recantation, she can often observe his bias decreasing in 
intensity. That her attempts will not be uniformly successful 
is indicated by the prevalence of irrational prejudices, biases, 
and superstitions among people of intelligence and culture, but 
even moderate success justifies her efforts. 

Childhood Delusions. A childhood delusion is a more serious 
veision of the irrational idea. It is generally wider in scope and 
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colors more of his life. Though an irraiional idea may give rise 
to a specific bias or prejudice, the delusion may lead to a dis¬ 
tortion of reality and is occasionally consummated by undesir¬ 
able deeds. Yet such delusions are not identical with those of 
the insane, for most childhood delusions are easily outgrown 
and do not unfit the child for life in the community. Among the 
more common childhood delusions are the notions that he is 
not a natural child of his parents and that every one is biased 
against him. 

The child doesn’t know how the idea originated, but he has 
it, and all the facts seem to him to support his conviction. These 
ideas develop in the manner common to the growth of all ideas, 
the sound and the unsound. A number of specific incidents are 
observed which are inexplicable to tire child. He may evolve 
the solution himself, or it may be suggested to him by something 
he has heard or read. The ten-year-old boy sees attention lav¬ 
ished upon the infant brother. Every one seems interested in 
the anecdotes related by the older sister. What he does, however, 
is passed fay without much attention. As he broods over the 
seeming neglect, he finds more and more instances of parental 
indifference. He then hears of children who are adopted by 
strangers and begins to wonder whether he, too, may not be 
an adopted child rather than a natural one. This idea seems to 
clear up the difficulty. Now he knows why they let the older 
sister go to the movies while he has to stay at home. It explains 
why every one is interested in the baby of the family. When evi¬ 
dence appears to contradict this idea, he either ignores the in¬ 
cident or distorts it to fit in with his explanation. 

The average child is too busy with his many play activities 
to give much attention to the idea that he is not a natural son 
of his parents. In time he outgrows it. The timid youngster 
bloods over it and finds more and more corroborative evidence. 
After an unpleasant incident at home, perhaps after he has been 
punislied for some misdeed, he may take the rather serious step 
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of running away from home. In most instances, the running 
away never passes beyond the stage of planning. 

To some extent, the growth of this delusion results from 
parental misinterpretation of the teachings of modern psychol¬ 
ogy. So much stress has been placed on the wrong use of parental 
sympathy and love that some parents accustom their children 
to less than the minimum amount of attention. If he secs other 
children receiving aflection the more obvious manifestations 
of which are denied him, the youngster feels neglected. Though 
some parents are conversant with all the newer theories of child 
training, children are ignorant of the nuances of the subject. 
They still want the feeling of security and need reassurance that 
they have a definite place in their parents’ thoughts. It is pos¬ 
sible to reconcile the child's a-aving for recognition with the 
psychologist’s requirement that intelligence and not emotion 
dominate the parental attitude. 

When the child confides the presence of this delusion to an 
adult whom he trusts, the idea should be discussed as a per¬ 
fectly normal one which most children have at one Lime or an¬ 
other. Moreover, the narration of stories centering about the 
abandonment of children or the adoption of children should be 
delayed until the child is old enough to distinguish fact from 
fancy. The parental device of telling the youngster that he will 
be sent back to the store at which he was bought is unsatis¬ 
factory. It is also unwise to make such threats as ollcring to give 
him away to a stranger or to use such expressions as, "You’re 
not mother’s boy if you do that.” 

The youngster’s delusion that no one appreciates him and 
that the whole world picks on him is related to the one just 
discussed in both its causes and its manifestations. The child 
who wants some measure of attention finds that he gets it only 
when he is being reprimanded for something that he has done. 
At school, it seems as though every one whispers with impunity, 
but he IS punished. His many failures in work are censured. 
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but the teacher seems to ignore his more successful efforts, 

In an attempt to overcome the undesirable state of affairs, 
he uses various means of attracting attenticm. He may commit 
all kinds of school and home offenses. Since no one likes him, 
he feels relieved of all obligation to do what is asked of him. 
The obvious remedy and preventive device is to encourage the 
child’s feeling of self-respect and to see that some measure of 
attention is given to all children, even to those who are quiet. 

Projection. Projection refers to the tendency to place respon¬ 
sibility for failure on some agency beyond one’s control. The 
student failed the examination not because he was unprepared, 
but because the questions were unfair. His conduct mark is low 
not because he seized every opportunity to get into trouble, but 
because the teacher regularly accused him of every offense 
committed in class. The child who uses projection to excuse 
failure neglects, or refuses, to understand that others succeeded 
under the same conditions allegedly leading to his own failure. 
Thus the child ignores the fact that the other pupils passed 
the examination he failed. Projection is objectionable since it 
hinders the child’s real adjustment by blinding him to the fact 
that the responsibility for failure is his and that his limitations 
are remediable. 

Fears and Phobias. Civilization has eliminated many of the 
fears that were so menacing to primitives, but it has substituted 
others. There now are people who are afraid of riding in sub¬ 
ways, who can’t look out of the windows of a skyscraper, or who 
manifest the physiological reactions typical of fear when they 
hear a newsboy calling “Exiral" By resorting to fears and 
phobias the youngster seemingly avoids contact with the forces 
that threaten, or that did threaten in the past, his precarious 
emotional equilibrium. 

A phobia is a fear reaction to a stimulus which, among normal 
people, does not result in fear. The same act may indicate a 
rational habit, a fear, or a phobia; the distinction is made on 
the basis of the motivation and not its overt manifestation. 
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The youth may refuse to enter a canoe because his parents have 
carefully developed his habit of not going canoeing without 
their consent. He exhibits rational caution when he refuses to 
go canoeing alone because he doesn’t know how to paddle a 
canoe and cannot swim. His distaste for canoeing is indicative 
of a phobia when he is afraid, not of the canoe, but of some¬ 
thing else it symboli 2 es to him. With a phobia, the reaction is 
disproportionate to the stimulus, such as a youngster’s trem¬ 
bling with fear when he sees a canoe. The very intensity of his 
reaction indicates that it isn't the canoe he fears, but something 
else with which he associates it. The interpretation of the sym¬ 
bol can be discovered only by studying the child’s background; 
there is no standard dictionary of symbols that can be applied 
universally. The teacher rarely has the time or the skill neces¬ 
sary to discover the basis for the association and therefore re¬ 
frains from amateur probing of the child’s unconscious mind. 
When a significant fear does not submit to reconditioning, the 
search for causes and the remedial treatment must be left to 
the psychiatrist. 

The fact that some fears and phobias are common to a 
great many children is responsible for the impression that 
these phobias are universal and innate. However, they all 
represent learned reactions. Adults have spent a lifetime ac¬ 
quiring their fears and phobias. The set of circumstances 
that gave rise to such reactions may be forgotten, but the 
original responses persist. The baby walking down the street 
with his mother is as likely as not to embrace every dog that 
comes along, and to treat it as a new pet. The mother, seeing 
the child patting a strange dog, will pull the youngster away, 
warn him that the animal is dangerous, and tell him that he 
must never play with strange dogs. The sight of a strange 
dog while they are walking results in the mother’s holding 
the child closer and communicating the attitude of fear to 
the child. Soon the appearance of a dog is associated in his 
mind with the reaction of avoidance and fear. A similar re- 
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action may result from an unpleasant experience with a dog. 
The infant who is bitten while playing with a dog may also 
learn to avoid dogs. Long after he has forgotten why he 
fears dogs, he may still feel an aversion to them. 

Fear of the dark, too, is a learned reaction. Infants will 
sleep in the dark as well as they do in the light. The young 
child has no innate fear of being alone in dark places. The 
fear results from an unpleasant experience in the dark, such 
as being startled by flapping window-shades while he is asleep. 
The youngster may be imitating the attitude,? of others, for 
example, an older sister who is afraid to go into a dark room. 
He may yield to inadvertent suggestion in the remarks of 
the visitor who praises the youngster for not being afraid of 
bogeymen and hobgoblins. 

Many of the fears and phobias of childhood are developed 
long before the child is old enough to go to school. Recent 
studies have revealed that the period of early childhood is 
more highly tinged emotionally than is generally suspected. 
The processes of conditioning operate to associate with fear 
many of the ordinary occurrences of his daily routine. In the 
process of growing up, he will lose some of these fears as the 
situations which cause the fear reaction disappear from his 
life. Other fear reactions are overcome as the growing child 
reaches a higher level of intelligence and learns to overcome 
the difficulty instead of running away from it. On the other 
hand, some of the fears persist in spite of the growth of in- 
telligence and the increase in the breadth of experience. 
There are intelligent adults, unquestionably sane, who shud¬ 
der at the sight of cats or who avoid being left alone in a 
small room, despite their realization of the senselessness of 
tlreir behavior. 

The elimination of phobias in childhood is in many in¬ 
stances beyond the control of the classroom teacher. The cause 
may have been forgotten by the child even though the effect 
remains and the problem of discovering the origin may neces- 
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sitate specialized techniques in the use of which the teacher 
is untrained. The reeducating process generally involves con¬ 
ditions beyond die scope of the school. The child who acts as 
though he is beset by fear of all kinds is be.st referred for 
treatment to die specialist in child psychology or to the 
psychiatrist. 

The teacher's responsibility in childhood fears is twofold. 
First, the school day must be organized and concluctcd in such 
a way as not to increase the child’s feats. .Secondly, by means 
of reeducation, the teacher should try to eliminate, or rather 
to help the child eliminate, the fears that come within the 
school's province. 

The school situation may actually increase the number of 
children's fears. The use of a dark closet as a punishment, or 
as a threatened punishment, may as.sociate the dark or an en¬ 
closed place with the undesirable school situation and may 
result in the child's acquiring the fear ol the dark or an antip¬ 
athy to enclosures. The literature le.sson that is devoted to 
the narration of the doings of elves and golrlin.s may impress 
the child’s mind with the fact that the dark is inhabited by 
potent creatures and may thus make him afraid of being alone 
in the dark. 

Instruction in a subject that is dominated by fear, or which 
is associated in the child’s mind with punishment and failure, 
may lead him to develop a dislike for it. One of the major 
problems of the primary teacher is to condition the child so 
that the various school subjects call lonh positive reactions 
of curiosity and interest rather than the negative responses 
of dislike and avoidance. 

The process of reeducation which aims at the elimination 
of a phobia consists of three steps; First, the teacher must dis¬ 
cover the early cause that led to the response. Then she must 
explain the nature of the response so that the child will see 
tlie need for a changed response and will help to overcome 
Ills fear. Third, she must attempt to recondition the child so 
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that the new mode of response is more pleasant than the old 

one. 

Let us take the case of Elizabeth B., a first-grade child who was 
afraid to walk down a flight of stairs unassisted. Although she was 
ashamed to ask the teacher to hold her hand as she descended the 
stairs at dismissal time, she nevertheless showed all the signs of fear 
as she walked down herself. She grasped the railing and walked so 
slowly that she retarded the progress of the class. Frequently, she 
stopped midway down the flight and seemed incapable of proceeding 
any further, 

As die first step in die attempt to determine the cause, the teacher 
interviewed ElizabetlTs mother and learned that when the girl was 
three years old, she fell down a flight of stairs while running away 
to avoid a scolding. Since then the parents accustomed the child to 
wait for assistance before going down a flight of stairs. In order to 
impress the need for obtaining help before descending a flight of 
stairs, they painted a vivid picture of what would happen to her if 
ever she fell down again. Even though the original accident was “for¬ 
gotten” by the child, her reactions were unchanged. After the inter¬ 
view, the mother agreed that the incident was no longer to be re¬ 
ferred to at home. 

The teacher then began the slow process of regducation, trying to 
associate the process of going down alone with ideas that are pleasant. 
The child was told that the teacher wanted some one to lead the line; 
a few days later she was chosen to act as monitor for the head of the 
class.^ After a week had elapsed, tire teacher told her class that she was 
looking for some one big enough to be trusted to take some important 
cards to the principal’s office (on an upper floor of the building). 
Elizabeth was selected. When the girl returned to the class, she was 
praised for her skill in filling so important a mission. A similar pro- 
cedure was being followed at home. Within a month the youngster 
walked up and down the stairs alone, neither making nor arousine 
any comment. ° 

It is not enough to refuse to help the child go down the 
stairs. The teacher must change the youngster’s set of values 
so that the thrill of going down alone more than compensates 
for the momentary anguish it causes. It is helpful to praise 
the child for his skill in growing up, "Big boys and girls in 
the second grade always walk down alone." 

In most instances of childhood phobias, all the teacher can 
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do is to appreciate tlie normality of their appearance and 
the means of their development, for both the causes and the 
remedy involve factors beyond her control. 

Regression. Regression is a reversion to an earlier state of 
development and is a means of escaping difficulty found 
among those who are too weak to effect a desirable solution. 
It is an excuse for not making the adjustment and therein 
resembles projection and rationalization rather than a ficti¬ 
tious adjustment like day-dreaming. Regression frequently 
takes the form of enuresis (involuntary urination). The four- 
year-old youngster who is suddenly confronted by the presence 
of a baby in the family soon finds himself deprived of at¬ 
tention that was formerly his. By reverting to bedwetting, 
which he had previously overcome, the child is unwittingly 
emphasizing the fact that he too is still a baby and needs care. 
In abnormal cases, older children and adults revert to baby 
talk or weeping. The teacher can attempt to overcome the in¬ 
fluence of the regression by stimulating the use of more effective 
means of winning adjustment, but she should not attack the 
regression itscli, leaving that to the psychiatrist. 

Compulsion Neurosis. The compulsion neurosis manifests 
itself in an apparently inexplicable desire to perform a specific 
action. The compulsion neurosis differs from a habit in its 
effect on personality. The man who habitually smokes a cigar 
after his evening meal may be uncomfortable if he can't get a 
cigar one evening, but he does not worry vaguely about a catas¬ 
trophe that will surely occur unless he smokes. Though the 
subject of a compulsion neurosis cannot explain why he feels 
he must do thus and so, he dreads the possibilities of failing 
to follow the ritual. In a mild form the compulsion neurosis 
is found among most people and is generally treated as though 
it were a mannerism or a personal superstition. Some people 
make certain that their foot touches every crack in the pave¬ 
ment as they walk along the street. One candidate for the 
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degree of doctor of philosophy, majoring in psychology, re¬ 
fused to take her final examination for the degree until she 
could fetclt a toy bird to set before her. 

A more serious instance is furnished by the high-school 
student who feared the consequences to his family unless he 
occupied a specific seat in the class. Another youth could not 
go to sleep until he made certain that the gas jets had been 
turned off. As soon as he returned to bed from a tour of in¬ 
spection, he immediately got up again to reassure himself once 
more. 

Compulsive acts are not always inimical to emotional health. 
They are sometimes so trivial and so easily satisfied as not to 
affect emotional health at all. The man who must sit in an 
aisle seat at the theatre or he won’t go at all may be a nuisance 
to his friends, but if he exhibits no other quirks of personality, 
he does not need psychiatric care. Compulsive acts may even 
facilitate adjustment by directing public attention to the per¬ 
son as an individual. “Do you notice that Mary always has a 
touch of lavender in her costume?” Though the psychiatrist is 
interested in all compulsive acts as shedding light on the sub¬ 
ject’s personality and prefers to see them supplanted by more 
wholesome attitudes, he is concerned only when the com¬ 
pulsion interferes with present or future adjustment. 

The teaclier ought not to dabble in psychiatry in the at¬ 
tempt to cure such instances of compulsion neurosis as may 
occasionally be found in her pupils. What the teacher regards 
as a neurosis may be merely a mannerism without real sig¬ 
nificance. When such a mannerism seems actually to handi¬ 
cap the child’s adjustment, the youngster should be referred 
to the psychiatrist. 

Conversion Hysteria. Conversion hysteria is more easily 
recognized and understood than cured. Here the subject con¬ 
verts a mental or an emotional difficulty into a corresponding 
physical difficulty. Soldiers detailed to the distressing duty of 
burying the dead often develop hysterical inability to smell. 
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Although their olfactory organs are normal, these men are 
insensitive to odors. 

The development of conversion hysteria as a result of deficiencies 
in the educative process is illustrated by the case of Arnold D. The 
boy’s father and paternal uncle were both violinists and teachers of 
music at the time Arnold was born. The parenu therefore agreed 
that the child's musical career was determined by heredity. Even in 
infancy, he was accustomed to hearing good music, and formal in¬ 
struction in the violin was begun when he was five years old. With 
the idea that he was to become a premier violinist kept constantly 
before him, he was compelled to practise many hours a day. When 
the emphasis on music interfered with his school standing, he was 
placed in the hands of a private tutor. 

At twenty, he was a competent violinist, but no genius. As repeated 
attempts to launch him on a concert career failed, both the boy and 
his relatives refused to believe that these rebuffs indicated any lack 
of ability. His education had been so highly specialized that failure 
to succeed on the concert stage left him stranded. He felt that accept¬ 
ing a position with an orchestra was far beneath his ability and would 
interfere with his daily routine of practice. 

At twenty-two he developed a cramp in the middle finger of his left 
hand, which made it impossible for him to play at all. He has been 
examined repeatedly by physicians, none of whom has been able to 
discover any physiological defect. Today, he is a discouraged youth, 
without a present or a future, blaming it all on the untimely defect 
of the finger and the bungling of physicians. 

Minor cases of conversion, illustrated by the youngster who 
regularly becomes ill as school vacations end and work be¬ 
gins, usually respond to ordinary procedures of reeducation; 
genuine conversion hysteria, however, invariably requires 
psychiatric care. 

now DOES CLASSROOM CONDUCT FUNCTION AS 
A MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT? 

The mental mechanisms discussed earlier in the chapter are 
devices whereby the child seeks to narrow the gap between 
his basic wishes and the demands made by his environment. 
Since the .school plays so important a part in his life, it i.s 10 be 
expected that the effects of the.se mcchanism.s will be felt in the 
classroom. In this way, the child who transfers to the teacher 
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the hatred he feels for his parent creates a disciplinary situa¬ 
tion drat cannot be corrected completely until the teacher 
interprets the pupil’s conduct for what it really is. The teacher 
who orders a child to stop a compulsive act and then punishes 
him for disobedience is aggravating the youngster’s plight. 
Many isolated school incidents, apparently without any real 
significance, are manifestations of the same basic difficulty 
and of the youngster’s planned or unplanned methods of 
overcoming it. 

Just as most children succeed in attaining some degree of 
harmony between their wishes and the limitations imposed 
by the out-of-school environment, so do most pupils find a 
basis for reconciling their abilities and wishes with the de¬ 
mands made by the school. When the student is enrolled in a 
school whose curriculum, procedure, and personnel meet his 
needs, he ordinarily overcomes the classroom obstacles he en¬ 
counters. If he is unable or unwilling to adjust himself to the 
school environment, a state of tension is set up which demands 
resolution either by a modification of his personality or by an 
attempt to change the school situation. Thus when a pupil 
is uninterested in the day’s work, he may make a determined 
effort to gain a high mark by paying attention, or he may let 
his mind wander far afield and spend the time dreaming of 
pleasanter things. On the other hand, he may attempt to alter 
the environment by directing the teacher’s attention to his 
misdeeds and thus shift die lesson from the binomial theorem 
or the industrial uses of copper to himself. It is no mere co¬ 
incidence that most conduct problems are presented by stu¬ 
dents whose mentality is either above or below that of the 
class average. 

The school offers a challenge to its students, one they can 
accept or evade. If accepted, they can meet it in the approved 
manner by doing the work and submitting to the routine, or 
they can attempt—by disobedience, defiance, truancy, or other 
means—to force the school to surrender to their wishes. The 
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challenge can be evaded by the youngster’s submission to its 
disciplinary demands even though he cannot meet the scholas¬ 
tic standards, or he can resort to day-dreaming, identification, 
or other mechanisms. 

The pressure of work compels the teacher to think of the 
child’s actions and not of his thoughts. If the pupil does the 
right thing, the teacher does not have the time to wonder 
whether that indicates adjustment or maladjustment; when 
the child commits cla.ssroom offense.s, the teacher’s first thought 
is to restore the routine. In eitlier case, the teacher thinks in 
terms of the school and not of the individual child. The 
youngster who uses aggressive means of reducing the dis¬ 
crepancy between himself and the school becomes the conduct 
problem with which the teacher must deal, while the equally 
maladjusted child who withdraws from the conflict ordinarily 
goes unnoticed. 

The teacher often asks her disorderly pupils why they 
offended, as though they chose their mechanisms of adjustment 
deliberately. Usually, the pupil himself does not know why 
he is inattentive, why he Look the library bcxrk, why he pushed 
the other fellow, or why he played truant. The child may be 
truthful in giving the immediate cause for the ollen.sc, but 
he rarely has sufficient insight to see the fundamental forces 
that are at work. Any child who really understands the ba.sis 
for his actions need not cause the teacher any concern, for 
such a youngster can probably work out a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. Psychiatrists do not reject the concept of freedom of the 
will, but they do maintain that the child is free to make his 
choice only within the limits set by his acquired mcdianisras 
of adjustment. 

HOW SHOULD THE TEACHER TREAT PUPILS’ 
MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT? 

Many of the mechanisms of adjustment require not pro¬ 
fessional treatment by a psychiatrist but the intelligent syni- 
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pa thy or sympathetic understanding of one who can see all the 
aspects of the child's problem, and who can aid him to find 
a more satisfactory and satisfying way out of his difficulties. 
Under ideal conditions, it is the parent who offers the guid¬ 
ance. However, the parent is often too blind, too ignorant, too 
busy to help, or he may be so closely tied up with the situation 
that he cannot view the youngster’s problem objectively. 
Under these circumstances, die teacher can furnish a richer 
interpretation of his status in loco parentis. Of course, the 
teacher should not interfere when the symptoms indicate a 
definite mental abnormality. For the milder maladjustments, 
she can render invaluable aid without giving the child the 
impression that the condition is so serious that a psychiatrist 
is needed. 

Though the teacher should not practise psychiatry, she 
should know the “home remedies’’ that are available for 
minor disabilities. One doesn’t call a physician to treat a 
simple cold, and it is unnecessary to summon a psychiatrist 
every time a pupil is observed in a reverie. However, in either 
case—the cold or the day-dream-neglect is undesirable. 

The teacher’s insight into children’s personality will tell 
her when she is seemingly to ignore the child’s resort to one 
of these devices. Youngsters frequently employ these mecha¬ 
nisms in order to attract attention. They experience a curious 
satisfaction in knowing that their conduct puzzles their parents 
and their teachers. The little fellow who eats everything that 
is served him finds mealtimes dull. If he refuses to drink milk 
or to eat his breakfast, he can sit back and enjoy his mother’s 
efforts at bribery, cajolery, and punishment. Hearing his 
parents discuss the problem, fixes his response a little more 
firmly. A theatrical producer once remarked when he was re¬ 
buked for falling asleep during the reading of a proffered 
manuscript, “Sleep is also a criticism." So, too, will teachers 
and parents often discover tliat paying little attention to the 
response is an effective method of treatment. Whether the 
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child will then employ more serious or moie healthful meth¬ 
ods of adjustment will be determined largely by the teacher’s 
and the parent’s success in discovering the basic diihculty. 

The mechanisms of adjustment are simply names for symp¬ 
toms of the child’s condition. To describe his behavior as 
rationalization, conversion, or compulsion is merely to give it 
a name; it does not assure cure. The same inner tensions may 
lead to day-dreaming in one case and to truancy in a second. 
The same child may employ seveml different mcdunu.sms of 
adjustment either concurrently or in succession. 'Thougli they 
may respond to reeducation as most habits do, undesirable 
mechanisms cannot be eliminated until tlie ultimate cause 
is discovered and removed." 

What should the teacher do when she observes one o( her 
pupils resorting to these racclianism.s of adjustment? First, she 
must free herself of the notion that this is a symptom of im¬ 
pending insanity. Most of these nicdumi.sm.s are found almost 
universally. Then, she must a.s.sist the youngster to make a 
better solution to his problem by .seeing the nature of his 
difficulty and by understtinding how his pioeedure is tielaying 
the possibility of a real adjustment. Preadiing and .seolditig 
are ineffective as methods of ovoicoming ifu'.s behavior pat¬ 
tern; the teacher must set up a more desiriibU; substitute. A 
number of illustrations of this pioeedure have been inclntled 
in this chapter. When the mode of reaction is so (iimly estab¬ 
lished that it does not respond to the usual dassroom tedt- 
niques or when it is obviously an abuoimal re.simuse, the 
teacher should not even attempt a .solution. I’iiis is where 
the early assistance of a p,sydiiatrist Is recommended. 


Problems roti Siuijy and DcseusstoM 

1. Dan, a threc-ycar-ofd boy. reCiisos to go to sleep at night until 
he has opened his bedroom windows, lowered the sli.ules, uiul closed 
the door. When he leains tluu fifs parents have atteiKled to these 

“ See Chapter V. 
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details, he refuses to lie down until he has been permitted to touch 
the windows, shades, and door. 

The mother is afraid that her son is developing a compulsion neu¬ 
rosis. She does not permit him to attend to these details and often 
allows him to cry for an hour or so until the child falls asleep ex¬ 
hausted, On the other hand, the father regards his son s behavior as 
a childish mannerism and good-naturedly accompanies the boy on 
the tour of inspection. 

0. Which parent is more likely to be right? 

b. What advice would you give if the parents asked you for guid¬ 
ance? 

S. Louis, a seven-year-old pupil in the second grade, trembles and 
stutters every time he is called on to recite from the front of the room. 

a. How can you tell whether this reaction is indicative of a fear, 
a phobia, or neither? 

b. How will your answer to the preceding question modify the 
remedial program to be recommended to the teacher? 

3. Dr. G., a dentist, washes his hands before and after treating a 
patient, as well as at a great many other times of ihe day. His wife, 
who is also his secretary-nurse, once remarked that he washed his 
hands some seventy or eighty times in the course of a single day. 

How can one tell whether his actions result from praiseworthy 
habits of cleanliness and asepsis, or from a compulsion neurosis that 
may be interpreted as a symbolic attempt to cleanse himself of a feel¬ 
ing of guilt? 

4. A teacher of English and history in a small town high school 
finds that her students, having absorbed the prejudices of the com¬ 
munity, are unreasoningly suspicious of foreigners. What can she do 
to modify this attitude without incurring the hostility of the home 
or stirring up conflict between the students and their families? 

5. A bright college freshman refuses to take the swimming lessons 
prescribed by the institution for all students who do not know how 
to swim. He justifies his position by explaining that more swimmers 
than non-swimmers drown each summer. What should the Dean of 
Men do? 

6. What would you do if you were the teacher of a high-school 
student who feared the consequences to his family unless he occupied 
the thud seat of the third row in every dass? 

7. What can a high-school teadrer do with an adolescent girl who 
is excessively introspective and moody, who worries constantly about 
the impression she makes on other people, and who is certain her 
classmates dislike her? 

8. The mother of one of your fiftli-grade pupils in the elementary 
sdrool asks you how to overcome the diild's fear of dogs The woman 
suggests that you keep in mind the necessity of retaining some of the 
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youngster’s caution lest the boy become so fearless that he is bitten 

bv a strange dog. 

a, How does the mother's request indicate one of the sources of 
the child’s fear of dogs? 

b. What program of reeducation do you propose in order to over¬ 
come the boy’s fear? 

What should be done with a thirtecn-year-old boy who identifies 
himself so completely with a popular motion-picture villain that the 
child exemplifies in real life the unpleasant traits of the screen char¬ 
acter? Thus, this boy talks out of the side of his mouth, steals candy 
and small change under the eyes of the storekeeper, and in general, 
tries to outsmart all with whom he comes in contact. 

10 Refer back to the answers you gave to the previous questions. 
Did you make the traditional error of thinking in terms of overt be¬ 
havior and not of the child’s whole personality? 
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^ III 

PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLANATIONS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

THE teacher's USE OF THEORETIC EXPLANA¬ 
TIONS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

E ven the teacher who is concerned solely with improving 
the emotional adjustments of her normal pupils and 
not in correcting the maladjustments of her atypical children 
will find that modem psychiatry helps her to understand the 
methods by which personality patterns develop and by which 
an undesirable behavior trait can be modified. Because of 
the teacher’s special interest in the average child, she will 
have to select from the data that have been adduced and in¬ 
terpreted by psychiatrists, that part which is helpful for under¬ 
standing and improving her pupils’ personality patterns. 

It is from a practical point of view that the teacher evaluates 
the theories that have been advanced to explain problem 
behavior: What can be done to reduce the incidence of prob¬ 
lem behavior? She therefore asks four basic questions: 

1. Why do some children become behavior problems? 

*. Why do other cliildren, with apparently similar cause for mani¬ 
festing problem tendencies, nevertheless remain normal? 

3. What leads the problem child to select a particular pattern of 
behavior rather than another? Why do some problem children play 
truant, while others steal, and some become excessively shy and re¬ 
tiring? 

4. What can the teacher do to foster children’s emotional health? 

Despite the fact that scientific procedure is largely inductive, 
most explanations of problem behavior among children result 
from deductive reasoning. The theorist often approaches the 

6 * 
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problem of child maladjustment with a highly organized sys¬ 
tem of psychology in terms of which he interprets the child's 
behavior. Since the causes and the manifestations of problem 
behavior are complex, it is possible to explain the youngster’s 
responses in terms of almost any theory of motivation. 

All of the psychiatric explanations that have been ad¬ 
vanced in recent years contain much that is fundamentally 
true, but most of them err in seeing only part of the problem. 
Moreover, since they have been developed as a sequel to the 
study and treatment of adult neurotics and psychotics, they 
are usually inadequate in their applications to school .situa¬ 
tions. The teacher must therefore approach the different ex¬ 
planations free from what Professor Meyer calls the doctrine 
of “exclusive salvationism” as preached by various groups of 
psychiatrists. Of each theory tire teacher asks the four questions 
enumerated at the beginning of this chapter and demands 
suggestions that can be applied in the classroom. 

Some of the preventive measures recommended by differ¬ 
ent groups of psychiatrists are more alike than laymen suspect. 
Consider the following excerpts from writers representing 
groups widely divergent theoretically, and note the difficulty 
of identifying the scliool by the selection. 

Let it [the child] learn to overcome difficulties almost from the 
moment of birth.'- 

Let the child learn as quickly as possible to do everything for itself.2 

The introvert should understand that if he will only face the diffi¬ 
culties, they will disappear, and die overcoming of tliem will give 
him greater satisfaction than he can possibly gain from a mere 
fantasy.® 

The teacher alone can manage the situation so as to enable the 
child to achieve success.'' 

ijohn B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child (New York, 
W. W. Norton and Co., igaS), p. 84. 

^Ibid., p. 108. 

®G. H. Green, Psychoanalysis in the Classroom (New York, G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, igai), p. igg. 

■*Alfred Adler and associates. Guiding the Child on the Principles of 
Individual Psychology (New York, Greenberg, iggo), p. yS. 
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Such a cliild [the under-stimulated] needs the taste o£ achievement 
i social situations; hence the teacher should reveal confidence in him 
ad assign projects to be done at home, and to be discussed in class 
: after hoursA 

The preceding quotations indicate one recommendation 
lat is accepted by Adlerians, Freudians, behaviorist psycho- 
(gists, and Gestalt psychologists. There are numerous other 
oints of agreement, If the teacher studies each of the psy- 
riatric and psychologic explanations discussed in this and 
le following chapters, with a view to discovering clas.sroom 
pplications, she will find much that is practicable and sound, 
’he explanations to which we now turn are not intended to 
juip the teacher for the clinical treatment of emotional ab- 
ormality; they represent what can be culled from the experi- 
rces of psychiatrists and psychologists to thiow light on the 
■acher's work with the normal child. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

A Method of Therapy. Psychoanalysis is more valuable as a 
lethod of treatment than as a system of psychology. A. theo- 
:tic explanation of human behavior may be perfectly true 
id yet not be developed sufficiently to oiler practicable sug- 
istions for treatment. On the other hand, the treatment can 
; beneficial even though the theory on which it is based is 
[adequate. Italian peasants have used leeches to remedy per- 
stent headaches on the assumption that the leech would 
ick the bad blood. The modern surgeon sometimes alleviates 
^rsistent headaches by venesection * and knows that the opera- 
on lowers blood pressure and thereby relieves the symptom, 
hough the peasants’ practice is based on the faulty assump- 
on that the leech discriminates between good blood and bad, 
leir treatment is almost as helpful for some patients as the 
ore scientific procedure of the skilled surgeon. Similarly, 

'Raymond H. Wheeler and Francis T. Perkins, Principles of Mental 
•vclopment (New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., iqsa), p. 4Si. 

“ Bleeding. 
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the Japanese ate seaweed long before scientists discovered the 
value of its iodine content. Such incidents as these indicate that 
(he efficacy that psychoanalysis has as a method of correcting 
some instances of emotional disorders does not prove its 
soundness as a general explanation of human conduct. 

If the teacher views psychoanalysis as a metliod of treat¬ 
ment and not as a school of drought, her criteria lor judging 
it change. She then asks not whether it is true, to what extent 
it is valid, and what evidence it cites in support; but whether 
it works, and what effect it has on the pupil. Such a distinc¬ 
tion is not new to the teacher. She is aware of the fact that 
Herbart’s psychology has little scientific support today. No 
brain surgeon has ever seen an “apperceptive mass.’’ When 
an injury results in loss of memory, it affects all academic sub¬ 
jects and not the child’s memory for just arithmetic or 
geography. Yet the teacher knows that the principle of apper¬ 
ception is basic to learning, and the Herbartian “method- 
whole” is still an effective procedure for aiding the pupil to 
arrive at an important rule in arithmetic. Even the most rabid 
opponents of psychoanalysis as a philosophical or psycho¬ 
logical interpretation of human behavior will admit that it 
has alleviated, and sometimes corrected, specific instances of 
emotional disorders. 

To regard psychoanalysis as a step in the treatment of emo¬ 
tional disorders is desirable also because it implies that this 
procedure is to be .used only by those who are skilled in the 
treatment of emotional abnormalities. Psychoanalysis is in¬ 
teresting, apparently easily understood, and seemingly so easy 
to apply that laymen who would never dare to employ any of 
the other therapeutic procedures known to medicine are 
tempted to use psychoanalysis. 

Fundamental Concepts. There are several distinct groups 
within the larger body of psychoanalysts. Each of these schools 
has developed so differently that it is difficult today to present 
an interpretation of psychoanalysis that does justice to all of 
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lem. Though they differ in the significance they attach to 
irious basic urges, they agree on the fundamental approach 
I emotional disorders. 

Psychoanalysts distinguish between the conscious and the 
ibconscious mind. The individual can determine whether an 
[ea may exist in his consciousness, but he has no control over 
5 continuance in his subconscious mind. Forgetting, to this 
oup, is not the passive process of which psychologists speak; 
is an act whereby the person attempts to put something 
It of his mind. Though die child may wish to “forget” his 
;sire to run away from paternal restraint and may try not 
i think of it, the idea may live on indefinitely in that part 
his mind over which he has no authority. The subconscious 
en becomes the repository of all of the wishes that have been 
jected by the person as being unworthy of expression. 

The subconscious, however, is not the tight compartment 
e psychoanalysts consider it to be. Those who are intel- 
ctually honest will admit that many socially reprehensible 
ishes are not confined entirely to the subconscious. These 
ishes rise to the conscious level, too, although the ways in 
iich they find expression are ordinarily restricted. Psycho- 
lalysts' concern with the abnormal has led them to apply 
normal life the principles and practices that are common 
the abnormal. Although the normal and the abnormal 
ually differ only in degree, it is of dubious value for the 
acher to assume that the normal child is as repressed as the 
ental patient. 

The psychoanalysts apply to mental life the concepts with 
rich all are familiar in the world of material objects. De- 
■es, wishes, the subconscious-all of these are treated as 
ough they were entities that respond like material objects 
the laws of physics. Physicists have demonstrated that when 
Lter evaporates, it merely changes its form from a liquid 
a gas; not a single molecule is lost in the process. A similar 
V of the conservation of psychic energy i^proposed by the 
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psychoanalysts. When a wish is repressed, it does not disap¬ 
pear, but lives on in the subconscious. There it seeks avenues 
of escape until it assumes a form to which consciousness does 
not, or cannot, object; thus it may be realized in a dream or 
it undergoes a metamorphosis and emerges a respectable fear. 
This concept is illustrated by the behavior mechanisms of the 
woman who is forced by circumstances to go to work to sup¬ 
port an invalid husband. Though she may not acknowledge, 
even to herself, the wish that her husband die, the psycho¬ 
analyst interprets her exaggerated solicitude for his health as 
an expression of that repressed desire. 

The repression of a strong wish is one of the factors leading 
to the development of a complex^ a concept that is basic in 
psychoanalytic thinking. The complex is an idea strongly 
tinged with emotion, that is repressed by the individual be¬ 
cause his standard of ethics and the customs of his group do 
not permit its expression. It is so powerful in the subcon¬ 
scious that its efforts at release exert an important influence 
on personality, even when the person does not know of its 
existence and is totally unaware of the power it is exercising 
over his thoughts and actions. The nature of the complex is 
illustrated by the Oedipus complex, the son’s desire for his 
mother that leads him to hale his father and every one to 
whom he transfers this hatred. To the psychoanalyst, much 
classroom misconduct merely manifests the child’s transference 
of his hatred for his father to a general revolt against au¬ 
thority. 

Psychoanalysts stress the importance of repression, transfer¬ 
ence, displacement, conversion, and sublimation ’’ as behavior 
mechanisms which aid the personality to adjust itself to the 
complex 

Reference has been made above to the psychoanalytic con¬ 
cept that unwelcome ideas and wishes are repressed to the 

t See page 42 Cor the discussion ot conversion and page 31 for the dis¬ 
cussion of sublimation. 
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subconscious, there to await means of expression and realiza¬ 
tion. The psychoanalysts have been misunderstood to evaluate 
all repression as unhealthful. What they do maintain is that 
repression is always an ineffective solution of the difficulty, 
for the wish merely assumes another form, that the tensions 
set up may be unhealthful, and that die ultimate form of ex¬ 
pression may be undesirable. 

Tlie teacher is reluctant to accept repression as a demon¬ 
strated fact, but she cannot ignore its value as a figure of 
speech that clarifies some instances of problem behavior. The 
teacher who commands the child not to steal or not to play 
truant is not helping him to solve his problem. Her guidance 
must be positive and must show him what he can do. No 
psychoanalyst is needed to tell the teacher why conduct prob¬ 
lems are presented by the student who is attending an academic 
high school only because a dictatorial parent insists on an 
educational program counter to the youth’s ambitions. The 
teacher must aid the boy to see the wisdom of the paternal 
decision or must assist him in finding a school course that is 
more appropriate to his needs. 

Sometimes people do not repress an unpleasant wish, but 
merely shift it to another situation. This process, called dis¬ 
placement, is used to explain the circumstance that the emo¬ 
tional reaction to a stimulus can be displaced or shifted to an 
entirely different stimulus. Thus the youngster who has had 
a bad fright while playing on the roof may thereafter fear 
being left alone on an elevated place, even though the roof 
was only an incidental feature of the original situation. The 
psychoanalyst believes that many apparently meaningless fears, 
phobias, and cravings must be interpreted as the result of dis¬ 
placement. Some of these instances are readily understood by 
the layman; parents know that the young child who has had 
many painful encounters with physicians and nurses will try 
to avoid all people who wear white uniforms. Other instances 
can be interpreted as displacement only by those who accept 
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the implications of psychoanalytic symbolism; only those 
whose thinking is in accord with psychoanalytic principles 
will agree that the youngster’s interest in painting is a dis¬ 
placement of his interest in his bodily functions. 

In a similar manner, the child can transfer to one person 
the emotional reaction he has to another. The youngster may 
unwittingly identify a fellow classmate as being his own bully¬ 
ing older brother. When the pupil refuses to cooper ate with 
his neighbor, he is really shunning his brother. Likewise, the 
child who is tyrannized at home may be defiant in school. 

Psychoanalysts use the mechanism of transference as an im¬ 
portant agency in treatment. The psychiatrist shifts to him¬ 
self the affection or the hatred of the patient he is trying to 
cure. As a final step in the process, he tries to attach the emo¬ 
tion to a socially acceptable stimulus. The psychiatrist treat¬ 
ing a woman whose disorder arises from her transferring to 
the husband the hatred she felt for her father, tries to attract 
this emotion to himself. When the first disorder has been cor¬ 
rected. he attempts to shift the emotion to somebody or some¬ 
thing that merits hatred, for example, vice. 

In a mild lorm, the mechanism of transference is common. 
All have had the experience of reacting strongly, and ap¬ 
parently without cause, to a person one has just met. Careful 
introspection will usually reveal the basis for the reaction. 
Perhaps by the tone of voice, type of gesture, or any other 
feature or mannerism, there is a resemblance to somebody else 
whom one likes or dislikes strongly. Even before the similarity 
has been discovered consciously, it is already affecting the re¬ 
sponse. Teachers must therefore be careful not to be swayed 
too much by the first impression made by a pupil. The young¬ 
ster who seems at first to be tlioroughly unpleasant may merely 
bear a slight physical resemblance to a disagreeable pupil one 
had in a preceding term. 

Basic Procedures. Before a psychoanalyst begins the tedious 
process of reeducation, he assembles all of the information he 
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can find. The patient’s conscious recollection is a useful source 
of data. The psycltiatrist who is attempting to eliminate a 
phobia therefore encourages tlie subject to tell all he knows 
about the fear; its causes, its manifestations, its origin, its his¬ 
tory, etc. Since the psychoanalyst assumes the mechanisms of 
repression, sublimation, conversion, displacement, and trans¬ 
ference to be largely unconscious, he does not feel justified in 
basing his treatment solely on the information revealed volun¬ 
tarily by his patient. 

To supplement tlie data given by the patient, the psychia¬ 
trist attempts to explore the subconscious. The subject may 
be permitted to talk on and on in order to reveal the trend of 
his thoughts and to indicate the topics on which he dwells 
and those he avoids. At times, the patient is asked to respond 
quickly to various stimulus words such as, chair, bed, knife, 
table, and woman, while the psychiatrist notes which words 
apparently touch a sore spot in the patient’s emotional make¬ 
up. By such means, the physician seeks to reveal the wishes 
and ideas that have been repressed. These psychiatric inter¬ 
views differ from the usual teacher’s interviews in that the 
former consume more time probing for the ideas the subject 
is reluctant to discuss. 

These two steps in psychoanalytic procedure have been 
commended by some psychiatrists and psychologists who do not 
subscribe to the other aspects of psychoanalysis. The process 
of permitting the subject to talk things over with an intelli¬ 
gent listener is often sufficient to enable him to see his own 
problems in a new light. Provided that the teacher confines 
herself to consciousness and avoids stirring up trouble by a 
crude attempt at psychoanalytic interviews, this procedure can 
be adapted for school use. After first assuring the necessary 
degree of rapport, the teacher does well to have a leisurely, 
informal chat with the problem pupil during which the 
youngster is allowed to direct the conversation. By this means, 
the teacher often sees aspects of the child’s problems that 
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would otherwise be completely obscured. For this purpose, 
allowing the pupil to assist the teacher at some common task 
to be performed after school hours, such as redecorating the 
room, provides an informal and encouraging setting. 

The psychoanalyst regards the interpretation of dreams as 
a convenient avenue for entering the patient’s subconscious. 
Even dreams that are ostensibly a series of unrelated fantastic 
incidents are promising to him, for he regards them as being 
symbolic representations of suppressed wishes. For many valid 
reasons, the teacher should make no attempt at dream inter¬ 
pretation. There is therefore no need for our entering into 
an extended discussion of tire psychoanalytic procedures for 
interpreting dreams. 

The obstacles encountered by the psychiatrist in shifting 
the patient’s emotions to or away from the physician are used 
to indicate the nature and tire source of the unconscious re¬ 
sistance. Since the teacher will make no attempt at psycho¬ 
analytic treatment, she will have no opportunity or need for 
observing obstacles to transference. 

THE FREUDIAN EXPLANATION 

The origin and development of psychoanalysis have been 
influenced greatly by the work of Sigmund Freud. Application 
of tire Freudian treatment to problems of child behavior has 
been attempted by many, especially by Anna Freud and 
Melanie Klein. 

Basic Principles. The Freudians accept hedonism, the de¬ 
sire to seek pleasure and to avoid pain, as the fundamental 
motive for human behavior.® The world, however, is not or- 

s Applying this principle to the period of childhood, Anna Freud ob¬ 
serves. "We know that the child acts throughout the whole period of 
development ... as if there were nothing more important than the 
gratifying of his own pleasures and the fullilling of his powerful instiiiets, 
whereas education proceeds as if the prevention of these objects was it.s 
most important task. In consequence, tliere arises a kind of ‘guerrilla war’ 
between educator and child. Education wants to substitute for love of 
dirt a disgust of dirt, for shamelessness a feeling of shame, for cruelty 
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ganized on such a basis. By its taboos and its mores, society 
approves a level of response far above that of mere pleasure 
seeking. There is, therefore, a conflict between instinctive 
urges and conventional restrictions. If the person’s conscious¬ 
ness sides with his instinctive desires, he satisfies them and then 
becomes the sinner, the criminal, the person who defies society 
in order to achieve his own contentment. For most people, 
however, the educational and coercive forces of the com¬ 
munity prove too strong, and the conscious mind accepts the 
social standards. Such persons fight their own wishes and re¬ 
press those that are socially reprehensible. It is this inner con¬ 
flict that gives rise to the various manifestations of repression, 
and it is the methods used to resolve the conflict that mold the 
personality. 

A neurosis is interpreted as resulting from the interplay of 
three forces: (i) the instinctive unconscious, the group of 
powerful innate desires of whose existence the conscious mind 
is often ignorant; (2) the ego, those aspects of personality that 
represent the person as he thinks he is or would like to be; 
and (3) the super-ego, that part of the individual which re¬ 
flects the evaluation placed by the community on the desires 
constituting the instinctive unconscious and on the manner by 
which these innate wishes are gratified. When a strong desire 
emerges from the instinctive unconscious and is thwarted by 
the ego and the super-ego, the conflict leads to various subter¬ 
fuges by which the urge seeks satisfaction. The neurosis is the 
outward manifestation of this conflict and can be understood 
only by interpreting the three forces correctly. 

To the Freudian, every unusual mental or emotional mani¬ 
festation has a cause; nothing happens spontaneously. Does 
the child repeatedly forget to bring his textbook to the history 


sympathy, and in place of a rage for destructiveness a desire to cherish 
things. . . Step by step, education aims at the exact opposite of the child’s 

instinctive desires."—Anna Freud, Psychoanalysis jor Teachers and Parents 
(New York, Emerson Books, 1935), pp. 55-56. 
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class? That indicates his unwillingness to bring the book. 
When the pupil makes a stupid error in reading a simple sen¬ 
tence, the specific misreading becomes significant as a clue to 
his repressions. The Freudian docs not make an accusation 
of conscious dishonesty against the youngster who says he 
“forgot to bring the book” and who professes innocence of the 
reason for his misreading "beg” as “bag.” Since these psychia¬ 
trists assume that the basic springs of human behavior are to 
be found in the subconscious, the Freudians do not expect the 
child to know the reasons for his “accidental” slips of the 
tongue or quirks of memory. The Freudian regards no man¬ 
nerism as insignificant, and it is by assembling his interpreta¬ 
tions of various emotional manifestations that he attempts to 
uncover the basic complex. 

Inasmuch as occidental civilization represses no other in¬ 
stinctive urge as widely as it does sex desires, the Freudians 
find sex to be a prolific source of maladjustment. Freud does 
not deny the existence of otlier instincts—for example, the 
death instinct—but he docs assert that they are not suppressed 
as frequently as sex is. By introducing the concept of symbol¬ 
ism, the Freudian can interpret an apparently unrelated scries 
of acts of classroom misconduct as being a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of repressed desires for sex expression. The truant pupil 
then becomes the youngster who is fleeing, not the school, but 
the father it symbolizes to him. 

That sex interests do not arise suddenly at adolescence is 
commonly known; the Freudians insist that sex interests are 
present soon after birth and pass through several fairly dis¬ 
tinct stages in the process of attaining maturity. On the earliest 
level, that of polymorphous perverse sex activity, the infant’s 
sex desires are not localized but are diffused over his entire 
body. He therefore enjoys discovering his body and is inter¬ 
ested in his excretory functions. When he is about two years 
old, his mother ordinarily becomes the object of his affections, 
and the father is hated as a rival. Approximately two years 
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later, the normal child enters a period of sexual latency where 
tire Oedipus complex becomes temporarily dormant, and his 
interests are centered about members of his own sex. Furfey’s ° 
study of pre-adolescent boys corroborates the popular impres¬ 
sion that boys of this age have little interest in girls. At pu¬ 
berty, there is a reawakening of earlier sex desires, and the 
Oedipus complex again becomes important. The word re¬ 
awakening is significant, for the Freudians contend that the 
manner in which the adult will satisfy his sex urges is de¬ 
termined by his childhood experiences. The adult stage of 
normal heterosexual interests is achieved only by those who 
have succeeded in overcoming the obstacles encountered in 
the earlier stages of development. 

The Freudians stress the infantile sex life as a significant 
cause of maladjustment. Not only may the child fail to progress 
beyond one of the lower levels (many instances of perverted 
sex desires are interpreted as indicating such fixation) but the 
blundering efforts parents and teachers make in controlling 
infantile sex life may lead to the development of emotional 
disorders. Though the child may redirect his sex desires along 
socially acceptable channels, like painting and religion, he 
may also manifest his repressed desires in undesirable activi¬ 
ties, like stealing or truancy. 

Psychiatrists find that many instances of maladjustment 
among pupils have their origin in the incidents of early child¬ 
hood. Much of the school’s failure to cope with the more dif¬ 
ficult problem children arises from the fallacious assumption 
that the pupil's school career begins when he is formally en¬ 
rolled in his first class. Early childhood experiences, which the 
school ordinarily ignores, help determine whether the young¬ 
ster will be amenable to classroom controls, whether he will 
get along well with other children, and whether he will be in¬ 
terested m the type of activities favored by the school. Many 

»P. H. Furfey, The Gang Age (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1036), 

IHQ nn. ' 
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of the child’s classroom difficulties are the surface manifesta¬ 
tions of a deep-rooted problem which has its origin in his 
preschool experiences. 

How can the Freudian interpretation of conduct be applied 
to the behavior-problem child in school? Let us examine the 
following case study in order to see which items are regarded 
as significant by a Freudian psychiatrist. 

George T., at ten and a half years of age, has already been expelled 
from a public school and a parodiial school for truancy. The school 
complains of his truancy: when he does attend, he is inattentive, is 
careless in his work, and fights with other boys. The boy is retarded 
both educationally and mentally: he is in the first half of the third 
grade and his I.Q. is 67. The psychologist reports that George is easily 
distracted, but that the scores on a series of performance tests reveal 
no special abilities or disabilities. There are no serious physical 
defects. 

The boy lives with his parents, three sisters, and two brothers. 
He gets along well with the members of his family, with the exception 
of his father, who seems to make life miserable for every one at home. 
The father fractured his skull in a fall about eighteen years ago and 
was unconscious for eleven days. Since then, according to the mother, 
he has been difficult to live with. He beats her frequently and is 
abusive to the children: parental discipline is enforced by frequent 
whippings. George's older brother, Antonio, is sixteen years old. The 
older lad did well at school, completed the elementary-school course 
when he was fourteen, and attended an academic high sdiool for a 
year. Antonio left school when he had too little time to do his home¬ 
work because of his father’s insistence tliat the boy deliver orders 
for the small candy store run by the family. The father refused to 
excuse Antonio from assisting in the store and said the boy could 
eidier do his homework after eleven o’clock at night or leave scliool. 
The father’s attitude toward the present problem is indicated clearly 
by the wish that George be sent to an institution “for about six months 
to teach him a lesson that he has to obey his parents and go to school.” 
The rest of tlie family history is negative. 

In his interview with the psychiatrist. George readily admitted that 
he has been a truant ever since he started to go to school. He was a 
truant in the elementary scliool because they put him in the “crazy 
class.” [The boy is referring to tire ungraded class for mentally re¬ 
tarded pupils.] He played truant from the parochial school because 
the boys were continually taunting and hitting him, “for no reason 
at all.” 
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The Freudian sees in the boy’s relationship to his father the 
due that is necessary for understanding George’s problem. 
The psychiatrist notes that the boy hates his father and sym¬ 
pathizes with his mother. At home, the father is the supreme 
ruler, whose word and hand are feared by the family. It is to 
be expected that the boy will identify authority with his domi¬ 
neering father and will reject the school’s attempts at disci¬ 
pline. Since there is no outlet at home by which his conflict 
may seek release, he brings his emotional difficulties to school. 
His behavior in class is interpreted by Freudians as a revolt 
against the teacher, a symbolic representation of his oppressive 
father; his truancy is, in phantasy, an attempt to flee from the 
distasteful reality of his home situation. 

The teacher will readily grant that this explanation is 
plausible. However, the dissenter will object to the gaps left 
by the Freudian interpretation. Thus one still does not know 
why the older brother did so well at school. 

Limitations. Freud really offers an interpretation and not an 
explanation of children’s behavior. That it is plausible does 
not prove its validity, for behavior is so complex that by se¬ 
lecting certain types of incidents one can corroborate almost 
any reasonable assumption. Let the child say he loves his 
mother three cents’ worth—to him a sizable sum—or a million 
million dollars’ worth, and the incident is dismissed as an¬ 
other instance of childish naivete. Is there any greater sig¬ 
nificance to his asking his mother whether she’ll marry him 
when he grows up? If the various infantile habits are symbolic 
of sex interests, may it not be true that these sex desires are in 
turn symbolic of other drives? The ancient proverb, “One 
finds what one seeks,’ should deter us from accepting any ex¬ 
planation of human conduct that rests on nothing more sub¬ 
stantial than subjective evaluations of observed events. Where 
there are other interpretations equally plausible and equally 
limited in supporting objective evidence, the teacher wisely 
refrains from accepting one and rejecting the others. 
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That society restricts the available outlets for the sex de¬ 
sires is unquestioned, but does it not restrict other desires as 
well? The youngster’s eating habits, for example, are rigor¬ 
ously regulated by community standards. The danger of ac¬ 
cepting the Freudian explanation is that the teacher will over¬ 
look oilier important causes of maladjustment. The repression 
of infantile sexuality is undoubtedly one cause of emotional 
disorders. However, unwise sex expression may be an equally 
fruitful source of disorder. If sex repressions were the only 
source of instability, then one should expect those members of 
society who give untrammeled expression to their sex desires 
to be models of personality development. Are they? 

The Freudian explanation clarifies some instances of prob¬ 
lem behavior, but it does not explain why so many people re¬ 
main normal. Sex repression is so widespread that it cannot 
be the only factor in the situation. Many important questions 
remain unanswered. Why do some youngsters sublimate their 
sex desires more healthfully than others do? Which factors 
other than sex enter into the prevention of maladjustment? 
How can the teacher aid her normal pupils to retain their 
emotionaF health? 

Educational Applications. Despite the limitations of Freud¬ 
ian psychology as a complete explanation of problem behavior 
and in addition to its value as one of the therapeutic pro¬ 
cedures available to modem physicians, it offers several valid 
suggestions to contemporary education. 

Freud taught that the obvious cause of misconduct is not 
always the true cause. The discovery that this child day-dreams 
because he is unhappy at school does not help much until the 
teacher knows why the pupil is unhappy at school. Because 
the teacher sees only a small part of the child’s total person¬ 
ality, she may not know the youngster’s background and hir 
problems well enough to unearth the causes of maladjust¬ 
ment merely by thinking the case over. The fundamentai 
cause may be one about which the teacher can do nothing. 
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such as the smug ignorance and unreasoned domineering of 
the pupil’s parents. In any event, the teacher cannot formu¬ 
late a comprehensive program of readjustment until she has 
determined tire probable causes of the problem. As a rule, she 
can uncover much pertinent material without resorting to 
psychoanalytic procedures.^® 

The search for the ulterior motive for behavior can be car¬ 
ried to excess. Errors in misreading may indicate, not repres¬ 
sion, but inadequate teachings of phonics. Psychiatric or 
psychological investigation is necessary only when the specific 
misreading does not respond to educational remedies. 

Though the school will not accept the theory that sex re¬ 
pressions are the only source of maladjustment, it will agi-ee 
that a thorough and intelligent program of sex education is 
essential for pupils’ wholesome personality growth. The ex¬ 
tension of compulsory education through the period of ado¬ 
lescence, with its postponement of the age at which the student 
can assume the responsibilities of marriage, increases the need 
for guidance that will help him live through adolescence and 
emerge an adult with a healthy emotional adjustment to his 
environment. Sex education, however, cannot be begun at 
adolescence, but must help the young child form the habits 
and the attitudes that are conducive to good physical and men¬ 
tal health.’^ 

If early childhood is the critical period in the development 
of personality, parental education assumes a position of great 
importance. Most modern parents have been convinced of 
the necessity for careful physical nurture of children; parents 
must also be taught the importance of careful emotional train¬ 
ing. Freud has shown that even normal adults suffer from un¬ 
necessary fears and dislikes that can be prevented by preschool 
education. Parental education should not be limited to prob- 

wSec Chapter V, 

11 See Chapter VIII lor a fuller discussion of the problems of sex edu¬ 
cation. 
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lems of sex training, but should be broad enough to include 
all important problems of habit training and personality 
growth. Some aspects of child care can be discussed with 
secondary-school students, but the major share of the work 
will have to be done with parents-^^* 

Freud's emphasis on the child’s out-of-school life seems to 
be of only academic interest to the teacher who is harried by 
the innumerable problems that confront her and who, there¬ 
fore assumes that stamping out any undesirable pupil response 
is a worth-while achievement. However, eliminating a single 
undesirable habit represents little progress if the youngster 
then turns to another equally undesirable response. Telling an 
exuberant pupil not to fidget and not to talk does not solve his 
problem; the teacher must offer a desirable outlet for his en¬ 
thusiasm and energy. Many instances of misconduct are poor 
expressions of good intentions—the child who lets another 
pupil copy his home work thinks he is being helpful. It is the 
teadier’s duty to see that the motive finds a more desirable 
outlet. 

The pursuit of happine,ss can be turned to educational ad¬ 
vantage. The classroom should be a cheerful place, not merely 
attractively furnished but presided over by a teacher who finds 
satisfaction in her work. The teacher who does not experience 
a thrill in influencing children's development is missing one 
of the richest rewards of her profession, but she need not turn 
hypocrite and express a false enthusiasm. The room of even an 
uninspired teacher can be pleasant. The use of positive in¬ 
centives instead of punishments, the attitude of tolerant help¬ 
fulness instead of impersonal criticism, the treatment of 
misconduct from the corrective and not the punitive stand¬ 
point, the setting of goals that students can attain though not 
without effort, the encouragement of even immature attempts 
at creative work, and the evaluation of her disciplinary meth¬ 
ods and teaching procedures by reference to their effect on 

12 See Chapter IX. 
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pupils’ personality growth—all can aid in getting the child to 
appreciate that going to school is a pleasant duty. 

THE ADLERIAN EXPLANATION 

Basic Principles. Alfred Adler differs from the Freudian 
school chiefly in the evaluation that he attaches to various hu¬ 
man drives. To Adler, hedonism and the sex impulses are in¬ 
sufficient explanations of human behavior. He notes that, far 
from sacrificing everything for sex gratification, people are 
usually willing to subordinate these desires in order to attain 
the goal they set themselves. Interpreting all behavior as the 
desire for pleasure and limiting this further by confining the 
satisfaction to the gratification of sex impulses, Adler considers 
an altogether inadequate explanation. He views all of the 
aspects of the personality in terms of the goal and the life 
plan, both of which may be unconscious. Taking a specific 
fear like altophobia, the fear of high places, as an illustration, 
the Freudian asks which past incident now living only in the 
subconscious causes the fear; the Adlerian seeks to discover 
how this fear aids the subject to attain his goal. 

What is the goal of human behavior? Adler answers, "The 
psyche has as its object the goal of superiority." It is the desire 
to dominate, to be first, that influences the choice of a pro¬ 
fession, the pursuit of an avocation, the selection of a mate, 
and every other significant phase of one’s personality. That 
the life pattern of one person differs from that of the next is 
not denied by this group of psychiatrists. Adlerians see all men 
striving for the same goal, but using different procedures for 
attaining it. Individuals differ in the choice of the field in 
which they will seek to dominate, and in the selection of the 
mechanisms that will be employed; all men are alike in their 
basic endeavors.^® 

la "Whether a person desires to be an artist, the first in his protession 
or a tyrant in his home, to hold converse with God or humiliate other 
people; whether he regards his suffering as the most important thing in 
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The youngster attempts to satisfy this longing for superiority 
by his strength. By participating in dramatics and athletics, or 
by studying conscientiously, he seeks public recognition of 
his talents and abilities. So long as he succeeds in being first, 
he need not resort to imaginary triumphs. When he finds, how¬ 
ever, that his talents are inadequate to command the attention 
he desires, he attempts to dominate through weakness, thereby 
getting sympathy if not admiration. Adler notes that civiliza¬ 
tion gives the weak special privileges and enables them to tri¬ 
umph over the strong. The passenger on a crowded bus can 
get a seat for himself by aggressively ignoring the rights and 
feelings of other passengers and rushing to the first vacant seat, 
or by winning the sympathy of his fellow-riders for being 
crippled or carrying an infant. Similarly, the child dominates 
by strength if possible, by weakness if necessary, 

It then becomes significant that Adlerian psychiatrists view 
all children as feeling inferior. Adults are bigger, stronger, and 
moi'e powerful; there are older members of the family who 
have greater freedom, and younger members who get more , 
attention; on every side the youngster is reminded of his own 
inadequacy and of his subordination to others. Though an 
organic inferiority accentuates this feeling of inferiority, even 
a healthy youngster is acutely aware of his comparative help¬ 
lessness. He is therefore restless, spends his time day-dreaming, 
and attempts to outwit those who seem to be stronger, all in a 
desperate attempt to prove to the world and to himself that he 
really is a superior person. The young thief, according to this 
school of thought, enjoys the sensations that follow the success¬ 
ful crime and is pleased at the shudder that runs through the 
more timid child who does not dare imitate his acts. The bully 

the world to which everyone must show obeisance, whether he is chasing 
after unattainable ideals or old deities, over-stepping all limits and norms, 
at every part o£ his wny he is guided and spurred on by his longing for 
superiority, the thought of his godlikeness, the belief in his special magical 
power/'-Alfred Adler, The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology 
(New York, HarcourL, Brace and Co., 1925), p. 7. 
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attempts to hide his own inferiority by assuming the bravado 

he does not feel. 

When the desire for superiority is accepted as the universal 
goal, the neurosis is regarded as a device for dominating. The 
mother who is not sufficiently forceful or ingenious to enforce 
parental discipline by other means, dominates the family by 
reminding them of her "weak heart.” Remembering vividly 
the consideration shown him when he was ill, the youngster 
easily learns to simulate physical ailments, a severe headache 
for example, as a means of gaining superiority over his parents 
and teachers. The sensitive child who weeps as soon as he is 
reprimanded protects himself from being criticized by others. 
At times, the neurosis represents an attempt at substituting 
an imagined superiority for a real inferiority. The man who 
has been unable to complete his fomal education is a fluent 
speaker on the topic of the "self-made” man. The unattractive 
girl may wear striking clothing, use cosmetics excessively, and 
take on the airs of a coquette. 

Overcompensation for the feeling of inferiority is the basic 
mechanism of adjustment in Adlerian psychology. Adler be- 
lives that people compensate so much that they are really over¬ 
compensating, till the adjustment is more undesirable than 
the weakness it seeks to overcome. The youngster who dis¬ 
covers his inability to succeed in one type of activity compen¬ 
sates for his deficiency by directing his efforts in other direc¬ 
tions. As with all other mechanisms of adjustment, compensa¬ 
tory reactions are either beneficial or injurious depending 
upon the nature of the compensation and the effect on total 
personality. If the high-school pupil who does better work in 
art than he does in French compensates for his limitation by 
developing his art abilities and gaining distinction in that 
field, not even the French teacher will object to the solution. 
Should he compensate for his deficiency in French by develop¬ 
ing a chauvinistic love of his own counti7 and then ridiculing 
the cultures of other peoples, his compensation is manifestly 
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undesirable. The school must therefore observe the nature of 
the responses used by children to compensate for physical, 
mental, or educational shortcomings. 

Attitudes of inferiority developed in childhood are rarely 
outgrown, say the Adlerians; the adult’s emotional disorder is 
only another attempt to compensate for a feeling of inferiority 
that has its origin in childhood frustrations. 

How does the Adlerian explanation of problem behavior 
differ from the Freudian? The Adlei'ian examines the child's 
background to discover the forces that interfere with the 
youngster’s desire to dominate, and then the psychiatrist 
studies the child’s responses in order to see how the youngster 
is compensating for his defects. Let us return to the case of 
George T. that was discussed earlier in this chapter. We have 
already learned how the Freudian psychiatrist interprets the 
boy's behavior; we now listen to the Adlerian explanation. 

Reviewing the background of George’s problems, the Adler¬ 
ian psychiatrist is impressed by the number of factors that 
make the boy feel inferior. George is one of a large family; 
there are siblings older and others younger than he; hence he 
is not likely to get the parental attention that goes with the 
status of the first-born, the baby of the family, or an only child. 
The father’s dictatorial manner further impresses the boy with 
his own helplessness and inferiority. George’s low mentality 
undoubtedly leads to failure at school, with attendant humilia¬ 
tion and retardation. After the boy has been transferred to a 
special class for subnormal pupils, his inferiority becomes ap¬ 
parent to all. The epithet used in describing the group, “crazy 
class,” indicates the stigma attached to being a member of 
that group. It is small wonder, thinks the psychiatrist, that 
George feels inferior. 

How docs the boy overcompensate for Iris inferiority? His 
readiness to fight his classmates makes other youngsters fear 
him as he fears his father. It is significant that the boy always 
fights younger and smaller pupils, never those who are physi- 
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cally equal or superior to him. He cannot excel in academic 
work, for even his younger classmates are brighter than he; 
hence he has to rely upon fighting as the only available means 
of dominating. His truancy can be interpreted as an attempt 
to demonstrate his superiority to the school. As a mechanism 
of adjustment it is analogous to suicide. One must remember 
that the Adlerian views suicide as a grand gesture and believes 
that the inferior person commits suicide in order to prove his 
superiority. The suicide tries to believe that he is not over¬ 
whelmed by life; he shows his contempt for life by his readi¬ 
ness to surrender it voluntarily. Similarly, the truant indicates 
the low regard he has for the school by staying away from 
class. 

As the teacher examines the Adlerian explanation of 
George’s behavior, she giants that it is helpful in understand¬ 
ing some phases of the problem. However, the explanation 
also confuses her. The Freudians regarded the boy’s relation¬ 
ship with his parents as the basis of die whole problem, while 
the Adlerian sees that relationship as only one of the causes 
of the boy's feeling of inferiority. Who is right? The Freudians 
view the truancy as an attempt to flee from unpleasant reality; 
the Adlerians interpret the same series of acts as George’s pa¬ 
thetic device for gaining self-respect by showing his superiority 
to the school and to those pupils who dare not be absent with¬ 
out cause. Again the teacher asks which of the two explana¬ 
tions is correct. 

Limitations. Like Freud, Adler clarifies some problems of 
child behavior. Once the teacher accepts the basic principles 
advanced by Adler, it is simple to interpret problem behavior. 
Is there any supporting evidence to prove Adlerian psychol¬ 
ogy more than a convenient hypothesis or a plausible explana¬ 
tion for understanding human behavior? As has been sug¬ 
gested earlier in this chapter, citing case studies of the thera¬ 
peutic success in remedying maladjustment does not establish 
the validity of the underlying philosophy and psychology. 
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From the teacher’s standpoint, Adlerian psychology fails to 
tell the entire story. In a sense, it substitutes for maladjuslment 
the word inferiority and leaves the teacher just as much in the 
dark as she was before for an explanation of the reasons for the 
development of the condition. Certainly organic inferiority is 
found among only a small portion of the maladjusted young¬ 
sters, and the same types of weakness are found among emo¬ 
tionally normal children. The feeling of inferiority is so com¬ 
mon as to make it statistically "normal.” 

The fundamental question remains unanswered. Why do 
some children resort to the type of behavior termed problem 
behavior in order to overcome their sense of inferiority? A 
leader of the Adlerian school lectured recently on the psychol¬ 
ogy of crime and by citing case studies showed how some youths 
became criminals because they were the youngest members of 
their families; others drifted into criminality because they 
were the oldest members of the family; some had had too much 
attention at home, and others too little, etc. By the time he 
had concluded, the audience had heard the commonly ac¬ 
cepted causes of delinquency. Perhaps they marvelled at the 
number of people who are still outside of penal institutions. 

Educational Applications. One need not accept all of the 
premises and implications of Adler’s theory of inferiority and 
compensatory mechanisms to appreciate that it has several 
valid educational corollaries. Adlerian psychology views physi¬ 
cal examinations and diagnostic tests as means of discovering 
the sources of the pupil’s feeling of inferiority. It approves of a 
wholesome classroom atmosphere that is conducive to the de¬ 
velopment of the child’s self-respect and suggests that the class 
work be organized to allow each youngster a socially approved 
way of winning the approval of his teacher and of his class¬ 
mates. The basis of class discipline should be the pupil’s recog¬ 
nition of his responsibility for the efficient conduct of the work, 
not his fear of punishment or his dread of humiliation. The 
teacher’s influence mu,si extend beyond the classroom and 
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should help develop parental education as a means of assuring 

the child's healthy emotional development. 

Many educational practices unnecessarily remind the child 
of his own inadequacy. The values of homogeneous grouping 
can be achieved without labeling the classes so distinctively 
that all children know the identity of the dull classes. Retarda¬ 
tion is a cruel way of adjusting the curriculum to the inferior 
student. Examinations viewed as teaching instruments should 
be corrected rather than graded. Each pupil is then assigned 
some appropriate remedial exercises, which are more helpful 
and less stigmatizing than a mere mark. 

The school constantly reminds the pupil of his deficiencies. 
Is it not equally important that the school discover and then 
stress the respects in which the pupil is superior? This does not 
mean that the teacher need overlook the child's weaknesses, 
but that the pupil's superiority in some trait should be used as 
the agency for developing the feeling of self-confidence, which 
stimulates the youngster to overcome his failings. The teacher 
cannot ignore the presence of individual differences among his 
pupils, but these differences should not be interpreted as nec¬ 
essarily being deficiencies. The dull overage pupil who is taller 
than his classmates should be led to view his height as an ad¬ 
vantage. He is therefore asked to help raise and lower wall 
maps, and he is regarded with favor as a promising candidate 
for the class basket-ball team. There should be as much public 
recognition of superiority'in art, music, health education, and 
shop work as there is for excellence in the academic subjects. 
A flexible curriculum is an invaluable aid in assuring the child 
that the school is aware of his needs and his abilities. 

jung's explanation 

Basic Principles. The followers of Carl Gustav Jung ac¬ 
cept the contributions of Freud and Adler, but view each of 
these theories as incomplete. The ultimate interpretation must 
include both points of virw. They therefore accept two in 
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stincts, race preservation and self-preservation, as together 
constituting the basic human drives. Jung properly regards the 
theories of Freud and Adler as bases for treatment and not as 
philosophies for understanding man’s desires and attain¬ 
ments. 

According to Jung, both Freud and Adler are in error be¬ 
cause they assume that all people are alike: they are both cor¬ 
rect because each explanation is valid when applied to the 
appropriate personality type. The Freudian explanation is 
useful for extroverts; the Adlerian for introverts. Since most 
people are ambiverts, exhibiting both introvertive and extro- 
vertive traits, it is part of the psychiatrist’s skill to see which 
explanation should be applied in a given case. Thus the psy¬ 
chiatrist must decide whether a given child is maladjusted be¬ 
cause his desire for superiority is thwarted or because his sex 
desires have been frustrated. 

Like other psychoanalysts, Jung accepts the concepts of re¬ 
pression and the subconscious. The neurosis then results from 
the conflict between instinctive wishes and conscious opposi¬ 
tion to their expression. “Men are in a slate of temptation; 
they want and they do not want. And because they want and 
yet cannot think out what it is they really want, their conflict 
is largely unconscious, and thence comes neurosis.” 


“"Both theories arc calculated to give pain by tracing an aspiring ideal, 
an heroic attitude, nobility ot feeling and deep conviction back to a com¬ 
monplace reality—whenever tliey aie applied to sucli things as the.se. On 
no account should they be so applied, tor both theories are properly 
theiapeutic instruments required by the physician, whose knilc mu.st be 
sharp and pitiless .for excising what is diseased and injurious. ... In the 
hand of a good physician—one who really knows the human mind, and 
applies the treatment only to the diseased part , . , both theories piove 
wholesome caustics, of great value when rightly .adapted to the individual 
case. They are hurtful and dangerous in the hand that cannot measure and 
iVvVgh. They arc critical methods, having in common with evety torm of 
criticism the power to do good when there is something that mu.st be 
destroyed, dissolved, or reduced. But wherever something has to be built 
up, they only do harm.”—Carl Gustav Jung, Two Essays on /InalyLic Psy¬ 
chology (New York, Dodd, Mend and Co., igaS), p. 43. 
i«/liiii., pp. 18-19. 
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He views the subconscious as containing more than just per¬ 
sonal memories. There is also a collective unconscious that 
represents a sort of social memory. Jung cites tlie cases of men¬ 
tally diseased patients who think in terms of ideas accepted 
and outmoded ages ago. He refers also to the fact that certain 
identical customs aie found in widely scattered parts of the 
earth. Jung does not postulate the inheritance of ideas, “but 
only of the possibilities or germs of ideas, something markedly 
different.” 

To Jung, man is more than a creature desiring power and 
sex gratification; he is a member of a complex society. The 
conflicts within an individual are but the counterpart of 
larger, more basic conflicts in society, and the neurosis is thus, 
strictly speaking, nothing less than an individual attempt, 
however unsuccessful, at the solution of a universal problem.” 
Certainly, the specific nature of the child’s emotional problem 
is influenced by his social environment; the manifestations of 
maladjustments are different among different social groups 
and are affected markedly by such social disturbances as wars 
and economic depressions. 

Jung attempts to explain why it is that people are affected 
differently by the same emotional experiences. He attributes 
the variation to the intensity and the circumstances of the 
shock or blow. Why is it, for example, that only some young¬ 
sters are upset when they learn the mechanisms of sex, while 
others are apparently unaffected? In the first place, the in¬ 
tensity of the experience varies. To one youngster it comes 
merely as a corroboration of his own suspicions, to another it 
descends as a sudden blow that makes his respected parents 
seem vulgar. The circumstances surrounding the experience 
are also an important factor. Thus it is that a friend’s death 
after a long, torturing period of illness is ordinarily not as 
great a blow as his sudden death in a tragic accident. 

Limilatinns. Many of the objections that have been raised 
to Freudian and Adlerian psychologies are equally valid when 
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applied to Jung’s contribution. Is this, too, merely a plausible 
hypothesis, an interpretation rather than an explanation of 
behat'ior? What proof is there of the existence of a collective 
unconscious? Is the inheritance of germs of ideas really a 
meaningful concept? The incidents cited by Jung have long 
been familiar to anthiopologists who have advanced other 
equally plausible explanations, such as the theory of inde¬ 
pendent discovery. The teacher need not wander into mysti¬ 
cism or anthropology for aid in solving the immediate problem 
of children’s maladjustment. 

The division of personality into two types, the introvert and 
the extrovert, is too simple to be significant. Behavior patterns 
arc too complex to admit of a dichotomous division. When 
we include the category of ambivert, the classification becomes 
a little easier, but also a little less meaningful. If most people 
are ambiverts, what is the diagnostic value of the characteriza¬ 
tion of people by types? Children can be divided into types 
only when one is willing to ignore many significant aspects of 
their personality. Labeling a youngster introvert, extrovert, or 
ambivert is rarely sufficient for his better adjustment. The 
problem child must be treated as a whole personality and as 
an individual, not a type. 

Educational Applications. If it is inadequate to subsume 
personality under three captions, it is still less defensible to 
conduct a school in terms of only one of these groups. The tra¬ 
ditional school is planned for the introvert. Wickman and 
Yourman have directed attention to the teacher’s attitude 
of regarding “withdrawing” behavior as good conduct, and 
treating “attacking” behavior as misconduct. The school can¬ 
not afford to set up a single standard to which all children 
must adhere. Through its currierdum and organization, pro¬ 
cedures for discipline and methods of teaching, activities of 

i®E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes (New 
York, The CommonweaUh Fund, Division ot PublicaLions, igsS). 

Yourman, “Childien Identiried by Their Teachers as Problems," 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. g. No. G (Pebiuary, 193a), pp. 334-343- 
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the school-day and the extra-curricular activities, the school 
must adapt itself to the manifold types of peisonality repre¬ 
sented in the student body. 

The school cannot ignore the social background of the 
behavior-problem child. The youngster’s problem may be 
merely one manifestation of a situation having its roots in the 
family. The child brought up in a home where temper tan¬ 
trums are common, and where corporal punishment is the 
only means of discipline, is punished at school for striking 
another—an act that his home does not,consider an offense or 
even an incident unusual enough to deserve comment. The 
student who comes to school without breakfast and with the 
echoes of his father’s pitiful narration of repeated unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts at finding work still ringing in his cars needs more 
than punishment if the school is to convince him that being 
disorderly while the economics teacher explains Gresham’s 
Law is an ineffective way of solving his own problem. 

Each of these psychoanalytic explanations is a combination 
of penetrating insight into human nature and the desire to 
discover a single controlling cause of emotional disorders. 
These explanations are helpful if drey encourage the teacher 
to look for several possible causes of maladjustment that can 
be remedied by the school. Accepting any one of these expla¬ 
nations to the exclusion of othets may lead the teacher to see 
only part of the youngster’s problem. When a teacher learns 
that her insolent pupil hates his fadier, she is likely to be con¬ 
tent widi that as the complete explanation and to overlook 
more prosaic but more significant aspects of the situation. 
Should the teacher have ignored the fact that George T. has 
an I.Q. of 67 and that his classmates taunt him because he is 
in a special class? The school is not confronted by the choice 
of accepting the whole theory or rejecting it entirely; educators 
must select from each that part whicli can be used in building 
a program for improving the emotional health of normal 
pupils. 
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Problems tor Study and Discussion 

1. Let us assume that an adolescent girl in the junior high school 
who has suddenly begun to stutter is referred for further study to a 
committee of psychiatrists, each of whom represents a different school 
of psychoanalysis. 

a. Which lines of inquiry will be pursued by the Freudian? 

b. What kind of question will be asked by the Adlerian? 

c. What will the Jungian want to know? 

8, Elaine O. is a sixteen-year-old who is now entering the junior 
year at an academic high school. An attractive girl, she has many ac¬ 
quaintances, but few friends. 

For some two years, she has been telling the other girls of her ex¬ 
periences with many boys with whom she has dates. If one believes 
her stories, the boys at that school are definitely immoral. There is 
much reason to think her stories untrue, since many of the boys she 
names have had little to do with her and have never taken her out. 

A month ago, she dropped several hints about her having an illicit 
affair with a bank teller in town and spoke of his planning to leave 
his wife in order to take Elaine on a cross-country motor trip this 
summer. The Dean of Girls heard the rumor and, suspecting the 
commission of a statutory crime, investigated the story. The man was 
wholly innocent. He had met the girl only once when she went to 
the bank to cash a large check for her father. 

How do the various groups of psychoanalysts explain Elaine’s be¬ 
havior? 

3. A fourteen-year-old girl tells her teacher of a dream that has 
recurred once or twice a week for the past three weeks. In the dream, 
she pilots an airplane during a war. In the course of an exciting air 
battle, she shoots down several enemy planes. Each dream ends as 
the girl's plane, ablaze, is crashing to earth. 

a. Should the teacher interpret the dream lor the child or her 
parents? 

b. What should the teacher do? 

c. Flow will the teacher know whether the girl is to be referred to 
a psychiatrist? 

4. How does the Adlerian psychoanalyst explain the observation 
that petty bureaucrats are often more pompous and officious than 
their chiefs? Do you accept the explanation? 

5 How may “the blundering efforts parents and teachers make in 
controlling infantile sex life” lead to the development of emotional 
disorders? 

6. What is meant by “the subconscious is not the tight compart¬ 
ment the psychoanalysts consider it to be”? 

7. How can intelligent and sympathetic parents overcome the 
child’s feeling of inferiority? 
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8 . Which questions should you ask in your attempt to discover the 
reasons for tlie difference between the school career of George T. and 
that of his older brother? 

g. One of the limitations of tile psychoanalytic explanations is the 
paucity of objective evidence. Let us assume that a foundation has 
placed at your disposal funds ample for a thoroughgoing program of 
research. How would you proceed in order to evaluate empirically 
any one of die psychoanalytic explanations of human conduct? 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

A lthough the psychoanalytic procedures we have discussed 
Lare part of a psycliology that seeks to explain the processes 
of human behavior, psychoanalysis has been influenced far 
more by the psychiatric clinic than it has been by the psycho¬ 
logical laboratory. It is for this reason that we now examine 
the explanations of problem behavior advanced by those 
whose thinking has been influenced by the numerous con¬ 
trolled psychological experiments conducted recently. 

The psychoanalyst arrives at his explanation of problem be¬ 
havior after an exhaustive study of emotional disorders. Often 
he sees in the healthy person behavior patterns that are simi¬ 
lar to those found in exaggerated form among the neurotics. 
On the other hand, the psycliologist brings to his investigation 
of problem behavior a background that is quite different, one 
in which laboratory studies of normal children play an im¬ 
portant part, and which leads him to view problem behavior 
as merely a special instance of normal modes of response. 

It is virtually impossible to select a typical psychological ex¬ 
planation from the great number of schools that have been 
developed. For our purposes, behaviorism and Gestalt psychol- 
ogy have been selected to illustrate differing approaches to the 
questions associated with emotional maladjustment. Neither 
these two schools, nor any two groups of psychologists, can be 
taken as representative of all modern psychology. 

84 
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the behaviorists’ view of problem behavior 

Basic principles. Behaviorism, with John B. Watson as one 
o£ its foremost exponents, rejects the concepts of subconscious, 
complex, repression, displacement, conversion, and the other 
psychoanalytic mechanisms of adjustment as being, not laws 
of human behavior, but unproved assumptions. Where is the 
evidence that the son’s love for the mother is greater than the 
daughter’s? Women frequently prefer to have a daughter be¬ 
cause they believe that a daughter is a more devoted com¬ 
panion, even after the girl grows up and is married. The be¬ 
haviorists agree drat people forget unpleasant experiences, 
but that pleasant incidents also fade from memory. Is there 
any adult who does not remember vividly unpleasant incidents 
of the past which he would rather forget? Taking each item 
of psychoanalytic ideology point by point, the behaviorists 
assert that the corroborative evidence is wholly subjective and 
is gathered by selecting some instances of behavior and reject¬ 
ing others.! 

Undesirable habits and attitudes are learned by the same 
procedure that govern the development of better methods of 
adjustment. Both types of learning can be explained in terms 
of laws that are verified by experimentation; it is unnecessary 
to resort to unproved psychoanalytic interpretations. 

This group adapts for psycliological investigations the meth- 

lA behaviorist psychologist pointed to the following quotation as typical 
of psychoanalytic reasoning that is not verified by objective observation. 
This selection is cited to represent a type of thinking rather than the work 
of one man, who in this case is a psychoanalyst of wide and deserved repute. 
"The thing that people are loath to see and to acknowledge is that the 
infant of a. 3 or 4 yeais of age has sexual feelings. They do not want to 
believe it is so, because they do not want to believe it; and, too, because 
their own memory does not verity such an assumption. But, then, the 
memory of the whole period of infancy is practically nil, only here and 
there some event standing out. This very fact, the absence of memory, 
goes to prove that there is much that it is wished to forget, in other words 
that is repressed, and we know such repressed material is predominantly 
sexual . . [Italics are author’s.] 
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Otis of controlled experimentation used successfully in the 
natiual sciences. These psychologists therefore stress those 
aspects of behavior that can be studied objectively. To them 
the important factors are the person’s reactions to a given 
stimulus and the other stimuli whiclr call forth the same re¬ 
action, not the interpretation of the desirability of such stimuli 
and reactions. Behaviorists insist that no theory should be ad¬ 
vanced unless it rests on a solid foundation of scientifically 
controlled experimentation. 

Tlie explanation of the way fears are developed is typical of 
the behaviorist approach. First, the psychologists subjected in¬ 
fants to various stimuli in order to discover which fears are 
innate and concluded that infants make the fear reaction to 
loud noises and to the sudden loss of support. All other fears 
are acquired. They then proceeded to test this hypothesis by 
inducing a specific fear under laboratory conditions. Thus 
they succeeded in getting a normal infant to fear white furry 
animals, a response he had not made previouslyThis type of 
procedure, tliey maintain, is superior to the psychoanalytic 
practice of observing specific instances of fear, formulating a 
reasonable explanation, and assuming that it must therefore 
be true. 

A basic principle of behaviorism is the thesis that the funda¬ 
mental mechanism influencing the development of conduct 
patterns is the conditioned response, as illustrated by the ex¬ 
periment with the infant and the white rat referred to above. 
Whether a youngster will develop a given response or not de¬ 
pends entirely upon the degree to which the factors governing 
conditioning are included; his personal wishes are immaterial. 
The infant who was led to fear rats was helpless to assist or to 
retard the conditioning. Could it make any difference whether 
he was an introvert or an extrovert? How could this fear en¬ 
able him to compensate for a feeling of inferiority? Did he 
gain any satisfaction from the fear? To the behaviorist, con- 

= See page 314. 
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ditioning is an all-powerful force that makes the subconscious 
a confusing and unnecessary concept. 

The mechanism of conditioning operates in the formation 
of behavior patterns at school. The attitudes and habits to 
which he has been conditioned at home and the conditionings 
tirat operate in school will determine whether the child learns 
to cooperate with other children or whether he will insist on 
having his own way. The ringing of the dismissal bell may be 
associated in the student’s mind with “Jump up. Get your 
clothing before anybody else can get to the wardrobe. Run out 
of the building as fast as you can’’; or it may be associated 
with, "Sit quietly. Wait for the next command. Remember 
that the others, also, want to get their clothing and to leave 
promptly.’’ The training to which the class is subjected by the 
teacher will determine which set of responses occur at the 
ringing of the bell. 

If personality patterns are developed wholly by condition¬ 
ing, environmental influences become all important for the 
inculcation of habits and attitudes. The child’s mechanisms of 
response are acquired, the ones to be selected being determined 
by his early experiences. His aggressiveness or timidity is the 
result of childhood training, depending upon whether the 
parents encourage him to overcome obstacles himself or to 
come to adults for aid, protection, and comfort. From tire be- 
haviorist standpoint, the outlook is promising for preventing 
emotional instability in children, since the environmental 
forces can be modified more easily than subconscious drives 
are. The prevention of emotional disorders is accomplished 
by improved educational procedures, viewed as more than 
formal schooling, and need not be left to the child’s accidental 
success in avoiding disabling emotional experiences. 

The contrast between the behaviorists’ and the psychoana¬ 
lysts’ interpretation of problem behavior is apparent when we 
observe them at work on the same case. For this purpose let us 
return to the problems presented by George T. as described in 
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the preceding chapter.^ What is the psychologist’s explanation 
of George's truancy, inattention, and fighting? 

The behaviorist dismisses the possibility that the boy’s mal¬ 
adjustment at school is a symbolic representation of the 
Oedipus complex or an attempt at satisfying the desire to be 
first. The psychologist notes that the boy comes from a home 
where beatings are common. George has learned only one way 
of responding when he has been displeased by another young¬ 
ster. At home the father’s position is so important that the 
beating is considered a legitimate means of enforcing disci¬ 
pline! in school, George's imitation of his father’s conduct is 
considered a serious breach of regulations. In behaviorist 
thinking, George’s readiness to hit his classmates is a condi¬ 
tioned response: to the stimulus presented by his being an¬ 
noyed by another child, George has been conditioned to re¬ 
spond by striking. That his victims are younger and smaller 
than George is the result of the school situation and not of 
inner stresses; since the boy has been retarded in school, his 
classmates, and therefore his victims, are younger and smaller 
than he. 

Inattention in class and truancy can also be explained on a 
non-psychoanalytical basis. The boy’s mentality is so far below 
average that his school work is much too difficult for him. 
Since he cannot follow the lessons understandingly, his in¬ 
attention has become habitual. The truancy, too, can be at¬ 
tributed to his inferior mentality with the consequent failure 
in school and to the punishment administered to him for his 
breaches of discipline. As a result of these circumstances, he 
has been conditioned to dislike school and to avoid it when¬ 
ever possible. 

In this manner, the psychologist evaluates the significance of 
the various causes of the pupil’s difficulties and formulates a 
remedial program without finding it necessary to resort to such 
concepts as the subconscious mind and repression. 

3 See page 65. 
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Limitations. The attitude of suspending judgment until 
conclusive corroborative data have been adduced is praise¬ 
worthy. To the extent that behaviorism challenges psycho¬ 
analysis to discover inductively and impartially the principles 
of emotional life, it is contributing to the advance of psychol¬ 
ogy to scientific status. However, the rejection of unproved 
assumptions as necessarily untrue is another question. Thus, the 
earth was a spheroid long before that fact was discovered and 
verified by controlled observation. The teacher in search of 
bases for understanding the underlying forces molding chil¬ 
dren’s personality cannot reject any explanation that aids her 
in understanding even a few of the problems presented by her 
students. That no single psychoanalytic school has advanced 
an explanation which clarifies all instances of problem be¬ 
havior is granted, but it is also true that each group of psycho¬ 
analysts has discovered, or perhaps stumbled upon, certain 
fundamental human motives that are important and wide¬ 
spread, even though not innate and universal. 

The conditioned response answers many, but not all, of the 
questions concerning the development of problem behavior. 
The teacher understands that a given instance of agoraphobia ^ 
may be the result of conditioning, but she asks why some 
youngsters are more easily conditioned than others. Why are 
some responses reconditioned fairly easily, while others resist 
modification? When psychologists restrict their investigations 
of behavior to those phases diat can be studied objectively, 
they may be neglecting other significant aspects of problem be¬ 
havior. Thorndike has demonstrated experimentally that con¬ 
tiguity in time is an inadequate explanation of learning.® In 
his experiments, the subjects repeated a given set of associa¬ 
tions many times, but the associations were learned only when 
the correct response was more satisfying than the incorrect re- 

* Fear ot open places. 

“E. L Thoindike, Human Learning (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1931), pp, 16-29, 
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spouse. What is it tliat makes some behavior responses more 

satisfying than others? 

Educational Applications. Most teachers are familiar with 
tlie behaviorist’s challenge that, given complete control of any 
normal child from birth till two years of age, he can produce 
any type of personality clesired. By a dilfeient process of rea¬ 
soning he arrives at a conclusion similar to the psychoanal¬ 
yst's: Personality patterns are developed in early childhood. 
To teachers the implied recommendation is not unexpected; 
centuries ago Comenius stressed the importance of the “School 
of the Mother’s Knee.” No plan for stimulating pupils’ emo¬ 
tional health is complete unless it makes adequate provision 
for parental education. 

The nursery school and the kindergarten arc valuable aids 
in developing habits of emotional health. Attitudes of self- 
reliance and of cooperation with others are developed by the 
activities in these schools.® Having a psychological and peda¬ 
gogical background superior to that of most parents, the 
teacher of preschool groups can modify unwholesome be¬ 
havior patterns before they become fixed elements in the 
youngster’s personality. 

Behaviorism has deprived undesirable mechanisms of ad¬ 
justment of much of their mystery. Childhood fears, for ex¬ 
ample, represent not the manifestations of uncontrollable 
subconscious drives, but the results of a learning process that 
can be observed and directed. The teacher is then advised to 
attack each unhealthful method of adjustment singly and, by 
using reconditioning, to substitute a more wholesome solution 
to the child's problem. The illustration cited earlier ’’ in the 
discussion of children’s fears is typical of the approach that 
can be used successfully in schools. Moreover, such a plan 

0 M. Sherman, "Growing Childien Are Studied at W.rshington Child Re¬ 
search Center," School Life, Vol. 14, No. ro (June, 1999), pp. 184-187. 

r See page 40, 
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avoids the danger that arises when the teacher misinterprets 
the seriousness of the youngster’s response. 

This procedure resembles tlaat followed by some psychiatrists 
who employ psychoanalytic practices in order to discover the 
early history of the patient’s difficulties and then rely upon 
reconditioning as the method of modifying the undesirable 
responses. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 

Basic Principles. The Gestalt psychologist views as prema¬ 
ture the behaviorists’ attempt to make psychology a science by 
restricting themselves to objective studies of overt behavior. 
Regarding psychology as a youirg subject, this group believes 
that plausible hypotheses have a justifiable position in mod¬ 
ern thinking. Its adherents argue that qualitative investigations 
must always precede quantitative studies, and that it is un¬ 
necessarily confining at the present stage of psychology to 
restrict investigations to objective experimentations. Hence, 
the explanations of human behavior advanced by Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists are based on both controlled experimentation and 
their own hypotheses.® 

Though the chief contribution made by the Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists has been the attempt at demonstrating the inade- 

8 As Kohler argues; "Sciences which wish to carry on their researches and 
be productJve often show a certain healthy disdain of such scruples [limit¬ 
ing themselves to objective experimentation]. It might be better tor psy¬ 
chology, too, if after listening to a very wholesome critical lesson from be¬ 
haviorism, It returns to undertaking productive work with some naivetd, 
using all po,ssible means which yield re-sults.”—Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt 
Psycholo^ (New York, Hoiace Liveright, 1929), p. ga. 

"Too easily do we forget the simple truth that in their origins as well 
as at the opening of a new field of special investigation later on, the 
natural sciences, physics, geology, biology, rely upon qualitative statements 
almost completely.” Ibid., p. 42. 

“Hundreds of thousands of quantitative psychophysical experiments 
have been made almost m vain, because no one knew just what he was 
measuring or what were the processes upon which the whole procedure 
Was built." Ibid; p. 46. 
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quacy of associational psychology as an explanation of learn¬ 
ing, several followers of this group have applied its principles 
to the understanding of problem behavior. As a primary law 
of human behavior, Gestalt psychology postulates the law of 
field properties: Any item of reality is in its own right an in¬ 
tegrated whole that is more than the sum of its parts. It is 
therefore impossible to understand a given instance of mal¬ 
adjustment until one views the entire child as a unit. The 
teacher cannot treat specific conditions like stealing, truancy, 
timidity, or fear of the dark. To understand the act, she must 
know the whole child; to remove tire habit, she must change 
the youngster's total personality. 

Gestalt psychologists agree that any influence affecting a 
system of energy affects it throughout. When a child has a 
toothache, the whole child, not merely the tooth, suffers the 
pain. When the father of a family is imprisoned for having 
committed a heinous crime, every member of the family is af¬ 
fected. To Gestalt psychologists, this principle explains why 
the entire child is modified by any single mechanism of ad¬ 
justment that he adopts, and how the youngster’s behavior is 
influenced by that of the group to which he belongs. Any con¬ 
dition that affects the family, the gang, or the class, automati¬ 
cally iniiuences the child’s personality patterns. It is therefore 
narrow to treat his maladjustment as though all of its causes 
are to be found within him. 

This group of psychologists views all behavior, including 
problem behavior among children, as based on the Gestalt, or 
configuration. Koffka, one of the leaders in this school, has 
defined the Gestalt as,® “A coexistence of phenomena in which 
each member ‘carries every other,’ and in which each member 
possesses its peculiarity only by virtue of, and in connection 
with all of the others. . . .” 

The psychology of the Gestalt is therefore the study of the 

® Kurt Koffka, The Growth of the Mind (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1925), pp. 131-132. 
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interactions o£ the child and the group, and ol the forces 
within himself. This concept gives meaning to the various laws 
of human behavior as formulated by the Gestalt psychologists. 
Their disciples deny the specificity of learning as it is explained 
by the behaviorists. The Gestalt psychologists believe that 
learning results from the reaction of the whole child to the 
total situation rather than in the highly specific stimulus- 
response patterns advanced by the behaviorists. Problem be¬ 
havior is an acquired reaction, according to the Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists, but it is the reaction of the whole child to the total 
situation. 

How do the Gestalt psychologists explain a specific instance 
of maladjustment? Wheeler describes the case of a boy, shy 
and sensitive by nature, who was subjected to jibes and ma¬ 
licious pranks by the other youngsters. His mother fought his 
battles for him by soothing him and by teaching him to feel 
superior to the gang. This, of course, availed nothing, as he 
grew more hostile to strangers and developed a life of phan¬ 
tasy. He lost all social insight, became unable to recognize a 
friendly group when he was in one, and finally developed in¬ 
cipient dementia praecox. Wheeler explains: 

His tensions not only demanded resolution but demanded it in the 
most direct and immediate way. Recall tliat the presence of a tension 
implies a remote end, a goal in the case of human behavior. The one 
does not exist without the other. . . . Because the goal at home sup¬ 
plied a more direct and immediate relief from strain, there was no 
effort to seek goals outside the home, and no solving of difficulties 
for himself. It was the goal at home which prohibited him from having 
other goais.u 

Limitations. In the final analysis, the principles advanced 
by Gestalt psychologists to explain problem behavior rest on 
their own interpretations of human behavior and not on ob¬ 
jective evidence. The laboratory experiments they have con- 

1 " R. H. Wheeler, A Case of Dementia Praecox tiom Readings in Psychol- 
ogy (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co.. 1930), pp. 175-187. 

11 Ibid,p,184. 
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ducted have dealt largely with the nature of the processes in¬ 
volved in various aspects of mental life; the validity of these 
laws when applied to problems of emotional disorders is ques¬ 
tionable. Their illustrations frequently come from the physi¬ 
cal sciences. An electric current seeks the quickest route; when 
the stem of an apple breaks, the whole apple falls, not just part 
of it. Are these more than figures of speech when aplied to the 
mechanisms by which the problem child reacts to his environ¬ 
ment? 

The laws of Gestalt psychology are of undoubted value as a 
basis for further research, but are they adequate as explana¬ 
tions of specific instances of emotional maladjustment? In the 
case study of the maladjusted child cited by Wheeler, the 
various groups of psychoanalysts can each offer an equally 
plausible interpretation, at least having some therapeutic pos¬ 
sibilities. Gestalt psychology has not yet demonstrated its value 
in the prevention or correction of emotional disorders. 

Gestalt psychology does not offer complete answers to the 
teacher’s questions on the causes of problem behavior. Why do 
some children develop abnormal methods of attaining emo¬ 
tional equilibrium? What leads the child to select one specific 
mode of response? To some of the teacher’s questions, Gestalt 
psychology makes a helpful contribution, but it is far from a 
complete explanation of all of the problems of emotional in¬ 
stability. It must be remembered, however, that Gestalt psy¬ 
chologists have as yet given little of their attention to the field 
of emotional adjustment. 

Educational Applications. Tension is a useful concept for 
understanding emotional health. As a figure of .speech, it aids 
the teacher to view the youngster’s mechanisms of adjustment 
as a means of reducing a feeling of unrest. The school is not 
interested in eliminating all tension from the child's life, for 
life without tension is dull and leads to stagnation. However, 
the teacher and the parent must be alert to see that the chdd’s 
tension never readies the point where it compels his recourse 
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to unwholesome mechanisms of adjustment. Thus, physical 
disabilities should be connected and the pupil’s school work 
modified to meet his needs. The methods used by the child to 
reduce the tension and to attain emotional equilibrium must 
be observed and guided by the teacher and the parent. 

Since the child is a total personality and not a group of re¬ 
sponses, improvement of emotional health can result only 
when the total personality is modified. The basis of the pro¬ 
cedure for correcting undesirable personality patterns tlien 
shifts from the enumeradon of the child’s specific faults to a 
study of the nature of the child who manifests these traits. In¬ 
stead of asking "What can you do to prevent vandalism?’’ the 
Gestalt psychologist inquires, "How can we modify this boy’s 
personality or environment so that he will no longer destroy 
library books and ruin pictures?” Many of the disciplinary 
procedures in the school and the home are exposed as being 
piecemeal measures that do not touch the fundamental prob¬ 
lem. 

If personality is affected so greatly by the groups of which 
the child is a member, the teaclier must think in terms of these 
groups when she attempts to modify her pupils’ personality 
growth. The roots of emotional disorders dig deep and are 
far-reaching. As part of the pupils’ environment, the classroom 
constitutes one of the factors making for adjustment or mal¬ 
adjustment, but it is only one of the factors. No purely educa¬ 
tional effort of the teacher will ever eliminate children’s emo¬ 
tional disorders. The school that is striving for the more mod¬ 
est goal of reducing the incidence and the severity of such 
disorders must work for social reforms that raise the level of 
community and family life. The discussion of definite in¬ 
stances of needed changes we shall postpone until we come to 
the treatment of social causes of problem behavior. 

Problems for Study a.nd Discussion 

I. D, S., a fifteen-months-old infant, screams in terror every time 
the radio at home is turned on. Which factor is advanced by the be- 
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haviorist as the probable cause? How should the parents proceed in 
order to modily the child’s reaction? 

a. r. N., a college senior, tells you that he dreads riding in elevated 
trains and that he is afraid to stand under a railroad trestle while a 
train is passing overhead. 

a. What other information do you need before you can formulate 
a program of reeducation? 

b. Assuming that the young man is free from other neurotic symp¬ 
toms, how does the psychologist proceed to remove the fear of 
elevated trains? 

3. Teddy is a bright three-year-old who refuses to obey any request 
made by his parents. The only way they can get him to do anything 
is by ordering him to do the opposite. Thus, if they tell him that he 
will not be permitted to drink his milk, the boy grabs the glass, runs 
into the next room, and drinks all the milk. 

What remedial suggestions are suggested by the psychologist? 

4. Margaret, at seven years, has learned to use the temper tantrum 
in order to get what she wants. The other day, she threw her fountain 
pen out of the window because she had asked her father for an eraser 
and did not get it promptly enough. 

She gets along very well at school and is now in the second half of 
the second grade. Her teachers are surprised to hear of the tantrums at 
home because Margaret is considered a model pupil. 

Margaret has many friends, whom she dominates effectively. The 
girl is bright (f.Q. 127) and excels in reading and music. She is quite 
a movie fan and attends the motion-picture theatre at least twice a 
week. Margaret is described by her mother as "nervous.” She cries out 
at night and is afraid to sleep alone in a dark room. Margaret has 
always been a poor eater and is now a little below average in height 
and weight. 

The home is economically and socially superior. Both parents are 
high strung and admit that they spoil their only child. They have now 
consulted a specialist in cliild psychology for help in overcoming the 
diild’s tantrums and her poor eating and sleeping habits. 

What definite advice can the psychologist give? 

5. Let us assume that Albert, the infant who was conditioned to 
fear white furry objects, continues to manifest this fear as he grows 
older and that, at fifteen, he is taken to a psychoanalyst by a relative 
who has never heard of Watson's experiment with the boy. 

Do you think the psychoanalyst will discover the source of the boy’s 
fears? Plow can you justify your answer? 

6. What remedial program will be suggested by a Gestalt psycliolo- 
gist who has been studying George T.? 

7. In which respects is the following statement a criticism of the 
basic principles and procedures of ordinary classroom discipline? "To 
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understand the child’s act the teacher must know the whole child; to 
remove the habit, she must change the youngster’s whole personality.” 

8 . In which respects is there fundamental agreement between the 
recommendations made by the Gestalt psychologists and those made 
by the Jungians? 
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^ Vi^ 

THE STUDY AND TREATMENT OF THE BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM 
CHILD IN SCHOOL , 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MULTIPLE CAUSATION 

1 ET US assume that all behavior-problem children have been 
^assembled at a central point. They are a motley group: 
boys and girls, tall children, short ones, and a great number 
of average youngsters; cripples and weaklings, as well as many 
who are free from serious physical defects; dull pupils and bril¬ 
liant ones; some with neither parent living and others from 
apparently perfect homes. It is impossible to select the young¬ 
ster who can then be called “The Typical Behavior-Problem 
Child.’’ There is no physical, mental, or emotional character¬ 
istic in which they are all identical and the environments from 
which they come resemble those of normal children. For every 
trait represented in this assemblage, there is a similar one 
to be found among normal youngsters. The assembled young¬ 
sters are a heterogeneous group, as heterogeneous as the nor- 
mal population of corresponding ages. These pioblem young¬ 
sters are alike only in that they are experiencing difficulties 
in making a satisfactory adjustment to their respective en¬ 
vironments. 

Though these children as individuals reveal no marked 
variations from normal youngsters, no divergences that are 
con.sistent enough to have diagnostic value, the group we have 
assembled is none the less different from the normal popula¬ 
tion. There are many more boys than girls. All levels of mental 
ability are represented, yet there are more children at the lower 

98 
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half of the normal distribution of intelligence. The school 
histories indicate more retardation than we should expect from 
children of their age and intelligence. We find many young¬ 
sters in excellent physical condition, but the number with 
physical defects of one kind or another is again larger than 
that in the normal group. The social environments will be a 
little inferior to that of the normal population, with undesira¬ 
ble homes and poverty represented more frequently. None of 
these conditions, however, will be found uniformly among all 
children; they represent group tendencies rather than univer¬ 
sal characteristics. 

The problem child cannot be distinguished from the normal 
one merely by enumerating behavior tendencies. Thus, a child 
may steal five cents from his mother and yet not he a problem 
child. He may be left back at school and still be normal emo¬ 
tionally. There is no clear dividing line between normality 
and problem behavior; the distinction is one of degree. When 
the child’s behavior patterns reveal such maladjustment that 
we question the possibility of his adapting himself to his pres¬ 
ent or to his adult environment, then he is considered a prob¬ 
lem youngster. Whether or not he is a problem child depends 
therefore on the total picture he presents, not on any single 
characteristic. Some psychiatrists prefer to use the expression 
"the child with a problem” instead of “the problem child," 
for the latter expression implies a genuine difference between 
such youngsters and normal children. 

Once the heterogeneity of behavior-problem children is 
seen, the limitation of the monistic explanations discussed in 
the two preceding chapters becomes apparent. There is no 
single factor that is adequate to explain all instances of prob¬ 
lem behavior, and yet the backgrounds of these youngsters are 
so complex that some support is given to each of the theories 
that have been advanced. Because of the apparent corrobora¬ 
tion of the various explanations, the proponents of each tend 
to exaggerate the importance of one element in the young- 
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ster’s background and to overlook other equally significant 

forces. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ADOLF MEYER AND 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY 

To the followers of Professor Meyer, psychobiology is not 
just another school of psychiatry that claims to have discov¬ 
ered the secret of the causes of mental disorders. Viewing hu¬ 
man behavior as a complex phenomenon that is influenced by 
both mental and physical factors, psychobiologists attempt to 
integrate the results of studies of the mind and the body— 
hence the name psychobiology—into an explanation that is 
more compiehensive than any one of those discussed in the 
preceding chapters. 

Psychobiology advances an eclectic explanation which is 
ready to adopt, or to adapt, any contribution that sheds light 
on the processes of human behavior. It agrees with the Freud¬ 
ians that sex urges are sufficiently powerful to stimulate eva¬ 
sion of social restrictions, but it refuses to ignore asexual 
drives. Conceding that Adler has coircctly stressed the im¬ 
portance of the desire for self-respect, it nevertheless regards 
any interpretation as narrow that sees nothing but the child’s 
attempt at domination. 

To all of the explanations, the psychobiologist comes, not 
as the alchemist who seeks the formula that will change the 
lead of problem behavior into the gold of wholesome adjust¬ 
ment, but as the scientist who accepts the truth regardless of 
its source and who is willing to follow a promising procedure 
irrespective of its name. The psychobiologist’s point of view 
resembles that of the teacher who wishes to aid her problem 
youngsters to gain better mental health. 

This unwillingness to accept a single, all-embracing expla¬ 
nation is more than a matter of words; it affects the whole atti¬ 
tude toward emotional maladjustment. Psychobiologists ap- 
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proach a given behavior-problem child humbly, without 
knowing in advance what forces have influenced the child’s 
development. Instead of searching for evidence related to a sin¬ 
gle cause—for example, looking solely for possible sex frustra¬ 
tions—they make a thorough investigation of all relevant fac¬ 
tors. The starting point of this study is not a preconceived 
opinion of what they will probably find, but the problems of 
the specific child before them, tire problems that are “here and 
now.” How did they develop? What can be done?^ 

The teacher or the psychiatrist who would treat the child 
with a problem must know him, not merely as a pupil who has 
an I.Q. of 94 and an educational quotient of 84, whose neu¬ 
rotic trait index is 142 and who is partly deaf in his left ear, 
but as an individual with a past and a future, who has hopes 
and aspirations, likes and dislikes, fears and aversions. The 
teacher must understand the youngster’s attitudes toward his 
school, his parents, the other members of the family, his play¬ 
mates, his teacher, and himself. Much of the data cannot be 
expressed meaningfully in numerical scores, or even set down 
on paper; perhaps a great deal of the necessary information 
will never be discovered by the school. This is why the treat¬ 
ment of problem behavior cannot be reduced to routine. It 
is for this reason that the problem child presents a challenge 
to the real teacher, not in the sense that the youngster defies 
the teacher to make him conform to school rules and regula¬ 
tions, but a challenge to the extent that the teacher uses all 
her background and skill to discover and then to remove the 
fundamental causes of the child's difficulty. 

1 'T£ psychobiology has been accused of vagueness by the apostles o£ 
some of our over-specialized cults, it is because of its freedom from catching 
slogans and its unwillingness and conceded inability to hand oiit promis¬ 
sory notes. If, by the same people, it has been charged with triviality, it 
is because of its couiage of common sense and the refusal of-nsmg_afiy 
other language than that expressive of clear, and,logical thinking,”—L. K^n-, 
ner, "The Significance of a Pluralistic ACtitiule ,jh the Study of Human 
Behavior," Journal of Abnormal and Soptqfi^c/it/io'^; V(H',"s8;"Ntj.""i 
lAoriHune, 1933), p. 4:. . 
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BASIC QUESTIONS REGARDING THE BEHAVIOR- 
PROBLEM child in school 

How can the teacher combine the various explanations of 
problem behavior in order to answer the questions that are 
fundamental for her understanding the causes, the manifesta¬ 
tions, and the treatment of behavior disorders among children? 

Why Do Some Children Become Behavior Problems? Bar¬ 
ring a definite, serious injury to the nervous system, mental 
aberrations do not appear suddenly. To understand the causes 
of problem behavior, one must know the predisposing factors 
as well as the precipitating incident. There is no shock that is 
sufficiently severe to cause instability among all who experi¬ 
ence it, nor is there any innate drive tliat must be expressed 
lest it lead to emotional disorders. 

The common fallacy of looking for the single controlling 
cause of maladjustment results from the confusion of the im¬ 
mediate cause of the breakdown with the predisposing causes. 
People ignore the remote factors that lead the individual to 
the point where the one immediate incident induces malad¬ 
justment, even though the same occurrence leaves countless 
other persons untouched. 

Taking suicide as an illustration of maladjustment so severe 
that death seems more desirable than the attempt to make the 
adjustment, consider these two clippings that appeared in the 
newspapers within a few days of each otlier: 

R. G. E., 54, farmer, took his life Sunday afternoon with a shotgun. 
Despondent over apparently poor crops, the fanner placed the barrel 
of a shotgun in his mouth and pulled the trigger. 

R. H., gy. a butcher, committed suicide by hanging himself in his 

home at-, New Vork City. His wife said he was upset after his 

ten-year-old son broke his arm at play in a school yard yesterday. 

We should be naive indeed to accept the failure of the 
crops or the injury to the son as the causes of tlie suicides. 
There must have been other factors in the situation and in the 
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individual’s personality to make these men react the way they 
did. 

Problem behavior can be understood only as the interaction 
of forces within the individual and those coming from his en¬ 
vironment, resulting in an inability to withstand a serious 
shock or prolonged strain. Among the factors most frequently 
found to be conducive to maladjustment among school chil¬ 
dren are: poverty, undesirable home conditions, mental or 
physical inferiority, poor habits of eating and sleeping, im¬ 
proper recreational outlets, bad companions, habits of .sub¬ 
stituting imaginary solutions of difficulties for attempts at 
overcoming them, a feeling of unworthiness, a feeling of inse¬ 
curity, conflicting desires or ambitions, and constant thwarting 
of wishes. None of these factors can be considered the sole and 
irreducible cause of maladjustment, for one asks why the 
youngster feels insecure or unworthy. However, it is such traits 
and forces as these that reduce his emotional stability and 
lessen his ability to stand additional shocks or strains. 

The immediate causes of maladjustments are too numerous 
to mention; the list is practically inexhaustible and ranges 
from such severe shocks as the sudden death of several mem¬ 
bers of the family down to such trivialities as failure to win 
a place on the school team. Some of these immediate causes 
can be controlled by the home and the school, but the ulti¬ 
mate safeguard of pupils’ emotional health is the correction 
of the predisposing factors. No one escapes completely the 
after-effects of emotional crises, for the person in perfect men¬ 
tal health may nevertheless feel unhappy after hearing dis¬ 
appointing news and may be temporarily unnerved when 
seeing a frightful accident, but the ability to recuperate from 
emotional strains depends on one’s background and emo¬ 
tional stability. 

Why Do Other Children, luilh Apparently Similar Cause 
for Manifesting Problem Tendencies, Nevertheless Remain 
Normal? Since it is unlikely that any two children will have 
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identical backgrounds and will experience equally severe emo¬ 
tional shocks, one can hardly refer to them as having appar¬ 
ently similar cause for manifesting problem tendencies. Young¬ 
sters differ markedly in their emotional background and in 
the way they have been affected by the various predisposing 
factors of problem behavior. Even twin brothers or sisters differ 
in. personal habits, in interests, and in adaptability to school 
and home conditions. The severity of an emotional shock is 
determined not only by the incident but by its significance to 
the child. To one youngster, failure to be promoted in school 
means merely spending a third term in the same class; to an- 
otlier it involves the humiliation of being in the same grade 
as a younger sister who has just skipped a class. 

The pupil's emotional life is influenced greatly by his early 
history. The child who has been developing an undesirable 
mechanism of adjustment—for example, temper tantrums— 
may be corrected by his parents. Another youngster may hap¬ 
pen to strike a socially acceptable outlet for his inner stresses 
in satisfying his desire for recognition by particpating in con¬ 
certs and recitals. 

What Leads the Problem Child to Select a Particular Pattern 
of Behavior? Few children choose their patterns of behavior 
deliberately. How a youngster adjusts himself to emotional 
stresses is determined by many factors, among them the nature 
of the conflict, his personal habits, and the models available 
for imitation. Thus the child of hot-tempered parents may 
react to school restrictions by violent outbursts of temper; the 
girl whose friends boast of their success in shoplifting may 
imitate their actions; and the quiet, timid youngster may re¬ 
treat still further within himself. Occasionally, the reaction 
pattern is developed accidentally. After having a temper tan¬ 
trum the girl may discover its utility as a method of domi¬ 
nating her parents and use the pattern thereafter. Sometimes 
it is suggested to the youngster fay something he hears or reads; 
the boy who is told frequently that he is a bully may begin to 
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act like one. The solution to his problems may represent 
merely an outgrowth of a personality pattern he has had from 
childhood. The timid child may never have learned to play or 
to work with others. Since the specific manifestations of prob¬ 
lem behavior are determined so often by extraneous considera¬ 
tions, psychiatrists attach little significance to them and prefer 
to discover and to treat the fundamental conditions of which 
they are the symptoms. 

What Can the Teacher Do to Foster Children’s Emotional 
Health? Improving her pupils’ emotional health is no easy 
task for the teacher, since it involves controlling the predis¬ 
posing and the precipitating causes of emotional maladjust¬ 
ment, with many of these factors beyond her influence. The 
succeeding chapters indicate procedures whereby she can al¬ 
leviate some of the contributory factors arising from her pu¬ 
pils’ physical equipment, mental traits, sex difficulties, home 
conditions, and environmental stresses. Since it is manifestly 
impossible to eliminate all of the immediate causes of emo¬ 
tional instability, the hope that mental hygiene has of better¬ 
ing children’s emotional health must be realized by improving 
their emotional stability through the control of the predispos¬ 
ing factors. 

THE TREATMENT OF THE BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM CHILD 

Faced with the responsibility of running a class where some 
pupils fight and others weep, where some are bullies and others 
are timid, where she must solve the immediate problem pre¬ 
sented by children who cheat, steal, play truant, smoke, or com¬ 
mit sex offenses, the teacher must be pardoned when she asks 
for specific devices for controlling each type of offense. She has 
little patience with abstract discussions of human motivation; 
she wants devices and procedures that will show results and 
show them immediately. Such a teacher finds little help in 
mental hygiene. There are no panaceas for conduct problems, 
though there are many palliatives. 
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Though the exigencies of the classroom situation compel 
the teacher to stop serious misconduct as soon as possible, she 
will never be able to change the pupil’s basic behavior pattern 
until she attacks the fundamental conditions operating both 
within and about the child. It is not that the child’s desire to 
do wrong is a drive that must find expression. The techniques 
of repression, conversion, and transference are useful as figures 
of speech and not as literal accounts of what happens when the 
path of behavior is blocked by the teacher’s objections. When 
the school treats the offense without touching the funda¬ 
mental maladjustment, it is merely redirecting the outlet by 
which the child effects an adjustment. Only occasionally is this 
sufficient. Teachers find that most of the punishments meted 
out in class are only temporary in their effect and that the child 
soon resumes his old behavior or finds equally satisfying, but 
still objectionable, new habits. So long as teachers treat the 
offense as the unit of behavior they will be able to gain only 
an armistice, not peace. 

Problem behavior is the result of so individual a combina¬ 
tion of factors that it cannot be treated by generalizations. 
Even when two problem children have committed the same of¬ 
fenses and have adopted similar general behavior patterns, 
they probably will not react identically to remedial treatment. 
The offenses or the undesirable behavior manifestations must 
be interpreted in the light of the youngster’s personality. In¬ 
stead of classifying the child as a “day-dreamer” and then 
treating him accordingly, the school must learn so much about 
the youngster that he is no longer merely a “day-dreamer” but 
John H. Thompson, Jr., with a personality and a background. 

The belief that school misconduct is symptomatic of emo¬ 
tional disorders can easily be carried to extremes. Is every 
pupil who whispers to be referred to the child-guidance 
clinic? It would be just as reasonable to make a detailed study 
of each violator of a municipal ordinance. True, the ultimate 
elimination of such offenses can come only after the dis- 
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covery of the basic causes—crowded traffic courts in our cities 
demonstrate the futility of mere punishment-but the minor 
nature of the offenses renders such investigations an extrava¬ 
gance. Similarly, many of the pupil’s peccadillos represent 
nothing more fundamental than the reactions of the energetic 
youngster to the restrictions of an unnatural school situation. 
They may be indicative of weaknesses in the school’s pro¬ 
cedures, but they are not symptomatic of any emotional dis¬ 
order. Just as the criminologist urges the complete study of 
the first offender and the inveterate criminal, so does the 
psychiatrist recommend a search for the causes of serious or 
chronic misconduct or reticence. 

Whether a given child is to be made the subject of a com¬ 
prehensive case study depends more on what he is than on 
what he does. The teacher and the parent must be alert to all 
symptoms of emotional maladjustment, not only to annoying 
conduct patterns but also to such physical peculiarities as 
muscular twitchings, perverted appetites, disturbed sleep, and 
chronic fatigue; to asocial habits like cruelty to younger chil¬ 
dren, excessive jealousy, unwillingness to play or to work with 
others; and to such emotional traits as undue fearfulness, 
irritability, excessive day-dreaming, and unwillingness to face 
problems. Although the detailed study of the child's per¬ 
sonality may reveal that some of these traits have little real 
significance with the probability that he will soon outgrow 
them, they may also prove to be the first signs of a condition 
that will cause havoc unless corrected. 

THE CASE-STUDY METHOD 

The case-study method is an effective procedure for plan¬ 
ning the treatment of a behavior-problem child because it 
centers attention on him as an individual and on the various 
forces that have acted on him. This procedure assumes that ac¬ 
curate and adequate knowledge of the child is essential before 
the diagnosis can be made and the treatment initiated. 
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Though the teacher who seeks to uncover the hidden sources 
o£ the child's maladjustment must be ready to accept all rele¬ 
vant information, she must direct her study of the pupil’s 
background, or she will easily be led astray into interesting, 
but valueless by-paths. The teacher who fills in information 
blanks cannot help feeling that the increasing number of cards 
in her file is tangible evidence of her concern with problems 
of emotional adjustment. However, she must be constantly 
aware of the specific problem she is trying to solve and must 
refuse to follow any line of inquiry that seems trivial. Such a 
narrowing of her efforts will occasionally hide some highly 
significant details, but it is essential if the teacher is to use her 
limited time most efficiently. 

The three major phases of the investigation relate to the 
nature of the present problem, the child’s present status and 
background, and the forces that are acting on him. Typically, 
the items requiring study are: 

The complaint 

Reason for referring this pupil for special study 
(Include a detailed account of the incident, if possible, giving 
the time, place, and circumstances.) 

The probable immediate cause of the incident 
The approximate length of time during which this type of be¬ 
havior has been manifested 
Any other complaints by the same person or by others 
The name and relationship to the diild of the person making 
the complaint 

(Does this person make complaints about many children?) 

The Child 

Present status 
Age 
Sex 

Grade—Class—Teacher’s name 
Physical appearance 

General impression made by the child 
Obvious physical or mental limitations 
Neatness and condition of clotiiing 
Mannerisms 
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Personality Traits 

General emotional tone; for example, cheerful, moody, etc. 
Attitude toward his family 
Attitude toward his school 
Attitude toward his friends 

Attitude toward himself, his abilities, and problems 

Play life 

Hobbies 

Educational and vocational ambitions 
Marked likes and dislikes 
Unusual fears 

Any special personal problem? 

Educational Status 

Present school achievements 
History of retardation or acceleration 
Special deficiencies and proficiencies 
Past record in work and conduct 
Results of Medical Examination 
Physical defects 
Efficiency of sensory organs 
General condition of health 
Nutritional status 

Comparison with normal height and weight 
Muscular coordinations 
Reduced or exaggerated reflexes 
Twitchings, tics, tremors 
Peculiarities of gait or speech 
Previous health history 
Results of Mental Examination 
Mental age 
Intelligence quotient 
Results of adnevement tests 
Special abilities 
Special disabilities 
Vocational aptitudes and interests 
'he Environment 
The family 

The individuals living at home 

Apparent economic level 

Apparent social status 

Parental methods of discipline 

Parents’ emotional disposition 

Attitude toward this child 

Possibilities of securing the home's cooperation 
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Record at other social service agencies 
The Neighborhood 

Recreational facilities 
Housing and living conditions 
Desirability of his playmates 
Any special obstacle to adjustment 

Sources of Informaiion. Much of the necessary data can be 
gathered from records kept by the school and by other social- 
service agencies. Many of the behavior-problem children have 
already been examined and studied by such agencies as the 
Children's Court, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, or local relief organizations. The teacher can 
avoid duplication by consulting the social agencies’ records. 
Any social worker can tell the teacher whether there is a 
central clearing bureau for gathering such information for 
the community and where the teacher is likely to find informa¬ 
tion about the child.* 

For information relating to the child's physical, mental, and 
psychiatric make-up, examinations conducted by specialists 
are essential. 

The physician who conducts the medical examination 
should not merely answer the questions listed in the outline 
given above, but should feel free to refer the child for any 
special laboratory tests that may be indicated by the young¬ 
ster’s condition. Thus, he determines whether a blood test or 
a metabolism test should be administered. Since his findings 
will be used by the layman, the report should consist of more 
than an enumeration of the child’s weaknesses and should in¬ 
clude an evaluation of their significance and the remedial 
suggestions. The physician must remember that he is examin- 
ing a youngster who is likely to be quite sensitive, and he must 
therefore guard his comments, particularly if he is dictating 
his findings to a secretary while the pupil is present. In one 
case, the doctor, speaking to himself as he made his notes, said, 

2 For the conduct of an interview with the parent or the child, see page 
sii If. 
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"Pubescence well developed,” and the adolescent boy, mis¬ 
understanding the word, felt that his personal habits had 
already resulted in physical decay. Medical terminology is 
replete with terms that awe the child; caution is necessary lest 
the examination itself complicate his problems. 

If possible, tire child should be given an individual mental 
examination by a skilled psychologist, for the usual group in¬ 
telligence test as administered by the teacher is inadequate 
for revealing the quality of the child’s reactions. A statement 
of the pupil's mental age and intelligence quotient is neces¬ 
sary but insufficient. The tests given the child should include 
measures of his achievement in the various school subjects, 
vocational aptitudes, special abilities and disabilities, and 
personality traits revealed during the examination. 

The case-study outline reprinted above omits all purely 
psychiatric items because such factors should not be investi¬ 
gated by the teacher. The psychiatrist who examines the pupil 
should be more than a physician who has specialized in mental 
disorders and whose background easily leads him to exaggerate 
the significance of the child’s behavior problems. He must be 
deeply interested in children and should be a person who can 
see the child’s difficulties as the pupil himself views them, but 
who can indicate more desirable methods of overcoming them. 
Because of the unfortunate association of psychiatry and in¬ 
sanity that laymen make, it is desirable not to use the title 
“psychiatrist,” but rather to let the child believe that he is 
being referred to the usual physician. 

The careful analysis of the child and his background is a 
necessary preliminary to treatment, but the collection of data 
is of little value unless they are interpreted and applied. 
Preparation of the synthesis and formulation of remedial sug¬ 
gestions are difficult and demand experience and insight. 

The amount of time required for the case study is of itself 
a sufficient reason for not asking the teacher to undertake the 
burden. Though the teacher will always be the one who deals 
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with minor cases of maladjustment, she does not have the time 
or the training necessary for treating the more complicated 
problems. When circumstances compel the teacher to rely 
upon her own resources, she will have to abbreviate the case 
study. Where possible, she should check her conclusions by 
discussion with the principal or other teachers. In many 
schools it is the principal who supervises the child’s readjust¬ 
ment, but he too has little time for an adequate investigation. 

Several schools have organized mental-hygiene committees 
with the result that groups of teachers meet to discuss the 
cases of the behavior-problem children. These committees 
function continuously and can therefore follow the child’s 
career over a number of terms, while the efforts of the in¬ 
dividual teacher cease when the pupil leaves her class at the 
end of the term. The cumulative experience gained by service 
on such committees, with the opportunities it affords of seeing 
how different teachers view the problem and of observing the 
efficacy of various types of solution, increases the teacher’s 
ability to interpret and to remedy children’s maladjustment. 
The committee reduces the burden for any teacher by pro¬ 
viding for division of labor among its members. 

If the mental-hygiene committee is to be effective, it must 
be more than a disguised disciplinary committee; the change 
in title is significant only when it indicates a definite improve¬ 
ment in the point of view and the procedure. The committees 
should be small and numerous—a committee of four or five 
teachers is preferable—since larger groups tend to be inefficient, 
to inmease the danger of divided responsibility, and to dele¬ 
gate most of the work to a few teachers. Service on such com¬ 
mittees must be voluntary if the work is to be viewed as a 
challenge and not as a chore. To reduce the impersonality of 
a committee and the divided tesponsibility, each case is re¬ 
ferred to a sub-committee of one, that makes periodic reports 
to the larger group. The committee should not limit its studies 
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solely to the school situation, but should seek to include as 
many of the items listed in the case-study outline as its time 
and facilities permit. 

If a visiting teacher is available,^ she, rather than the class¬ 
room teacher, should direct the efforts that are being made to 
help tire behavior-problem child. She has the time for the 
necessary investigation and follow-up; her experience in social 
work and with the readjustment of problem pupils serve her 
in good stead. Unfortunately tire visiting teacher is so handi¬ 
capped by the large territory she must cover and by the ab¬ 
sence of clerical help that she can deal with only the more 
serious instances of maladjustment and must close her cases 
before she is fully satisfied with the solution. 

The child-guidance clinic is the most promising agency for 
treating the chdd with a serious behavior problem. The good 
clinic has competent psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, 
and social workers, with sufficient clerical help to relieve the 
professional staff of routine work. It can therefore plan a 
penetrating study of the child’s problem and a far-sighted 
program of correction. 

Available studies indicate that child-guidance clinics have 
been successful in improving children’s emotional health and 
personal adjustments. In a group of 200 clinic cases, Lee and 
Kenworthy find that 48 per cent improved markedly, and 31 
per cent made a partial improvement.* Greene reports that 
psychiatric guidance aided 50 per cent of her group of high- 
school girls whose problems arose from poor scholarship and 
80 per cent of those whose difficulties manifested themselves in 
nervous traits or physical disorders.' The Glueck investigation 


8 See pages ziG-aiS tor the discussion of the visiting-teacher movement. 
*P. R. Lee and M. E. Kenworthy, "Mental Hygiene and Social Work” 
(New York, Division of Publications, The Commonwealth Fund, igzg), 
p. 141. 

'E. Greene, "Results of Five Years Psychiatric Work in New York City 
High Schools," Mental Hygiene, Vol. 11, No. 3 (July, 1927), pp. 542-557. 
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of the effectiveness of the clinic attached to a juvenile court 
yielded less flattering results." 

From the statistical standpoint these studies are not con¬ 
clusive. "Improvement” can hardly be defined and measured 
objectively; the child’s disorder may merely have taken a turn 
that is less easily noted by the clinic. In some studies the ab¬ 
sence of a control group makes it impossible to tell how many 
of these children would have improved without special care. 
How many of the clinic's failures are the results of delayed 
reference of the child? The skill of the clinic’s personnel plays 
so important a part in determining the success of the treat¬ 
ment that one cannot evaluate t/ie child-guidance clinic as 
though it were an impersonal and unvarying agency. How¬ 
ever, the teacher who is interested in her pupils’ emotional 
health more than she is in experimental studies of clinics 
cannot help endorsing the efforts of the child-guidance clinics 
tliat have unquestionably benefited some children who were 
on the way to more serious emotional disturbances. 


THE PROGRAM OF READJUSTMENT 

The program of readjustment consists of two phases: first, 
the immediate task of eliminating the most objectionable 
symptoms of the child’s problems; second, the plan for cor¬ 
recting the basic maladjustment. 

The immediate problem of removing the most glaring 
manifestations of the pupil’s difficulties cannot be dismissed 
by the psychiatrist as an insignificant detail, nor can it be 
regarded by the teacher as a complete solution. Out of con¬ 
sideration for the rest of her class and the youngster himself, 
the teacher must find some temporary stop-gap that will keep 
the child from stealing his classmate’s fountain pens, drat will 

"S. Glueck and E. T. Glueck, "One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents," 
The Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston, conducted by the 
Harvard Law School (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934 ), Vol 1 . 
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bring the truant to school, and that will shift the egocentric 
child’s attention away from himself. 

For this phase of the work, the teacher has two general 
procedures available; ordinarily, she will use both for each 
child. First, she can remove the immediate cause of the pupil’s 
misconduct. She can reduce the temptation to theft that is 
presented by children’s habits of leaving money in their coats, 
which are then kept in unlocked wardrobes. It is easier to take 
a few minutes each morning collecting their money for safe 
keeping and then returning it at dismissal time than to 
attempt to discover who has the nickel that Dorothy lost. The 
pupil whose mind wanders easdy from the lesson at hand can 
be assigned interesting tasks and monitorial positions that 
keep him so busy that he has little time left for brooding. 
Such arrangements as these can be made without exposing 
to the class the personality problems of any individual child. 
The additional precautions are often sufficient to satisfy the 
immediate need. 

Secondly, a temporary improvement can be stimulated by 
introducing additional incentives. The teacher praises the 
pupil's work and may send a commendatory note home. The 
overage student can be led to envisage the possibility of an 
extra promotion. The truant is appointed to a monitorial 
position which brings him to school before the corner gang 
has had time to assemble. Some youngsters respond to progress 
charts whereon they receive a star for each day of desirable 
conduct; thus, the seven-year-old who is trying to control his 
enuresis is given a star on every morning when he reports 
that his bed is dry. 

The teacher who uses these remedies must be prepared to 
have her class regard them as signs of favoritism. She can re¬ 
duce the amount of class resentment by introducing the 
necessary changes as part of a larger plan of reorganization; 
thus, she can appoint five new monitors and include her 
problem pupil as one of the five. Added precautions can be 
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taken, for example, by locking the supply closet when she 
leaves the room unguarded, without publicizing her intentions. 
The attitude with which teacher and pupils regard each other 
influences their reactions to her treatment of the problem 
child. If the teacher regularly recognizes all efforts at improve¬ 
ment. the class will think nothing of her praising the progress 
made by the behavior-problem youngster. 

There is no specific pattern that can be prescribed for the 
ultimate solution to the child’s problems. The essence of a 
successful program is the absence of an inflexible plan. The 
youngster’s needs must determine what will be done. In one 
case the pupil will be sent to the oculist; in another case the 
teacher will try to change die family’s attitude toward a daugh¬ 
ter; in a third case the boy will be transferred to another type 
of school; and in a fourth, he may be referred to a psychiatrist 
for further treatment. The remedial measures will, of neces¬ 
sity, resemble die “shot-gun” prescription from which modem 
medicine tries to depart; the paucity of accurate information 
on the ultimate causes of emotional maladjustment and on 
specific remedies compels the teacher to try several proposals 
simultaneously. Thus, for a given child, she may speak to the 
mother, secure new clothing from the parents’ association 
fund, give him special instruction in arithmetic, and urge 
him to join a Boy Scout troop. 

The teacher must not assume that every unpleasant man¬ 
nerism has deep-rooted psychiatric significance and need not 
overlook the improvement that can be occasioned by modify¬ 
ing the child’s habits. Some of the child’s modes of adjust¬ 
ment can be influenced by surface treatment, for they repre¬ 
sent nothing more than habits that must be modified. The 
youngster may have resorted to temper tantrums so often that 
he flies into a rage as soon as his will is crossed, even though 
his desire “to dominate, to be first" is no greater than the next 
pupil’s. Children, like adults, develop habits that are con¬ 
tinued only because of the inconvenience occasioned by the 
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attempt to change them. Habits are modified more easily by 
the constructive process of building a contrary, desirable re¬ 
sponse than by punishment of the undesirable one. The sug¬ 
gestions given above for treating temper tantrums ’’ and for 
reconditioning the youngster who would not walk down the 
stairs alone ® indicate how undesirable habitual responses can 
be changed. 

With the more stubborn cases of maladjustment, modifying 
habitual responses is inadequate, for the child then substitutes 
other undesirable mechanisms. It is with these children that 
the teacher has the difficult task of discovering the cause of 
the disorders and of substituting more wholesome procedures. 
The case study will usually suggest tire nature of the child’s 
problem and may even indicate a remedial program; psychia¬ 
tric investigation may be needed in the more difficult instances. 
Though there are no uniform procedures for gratifying the 
youngster’s emotional needs, for one cannot improve the pu¬ 
pil’s sense of security without knowing what it is that makes 
him feel insecure, the underlying causes of the behavior must be 
recognized and redirected to reach a solution. 

Children’s smoking, for example, is rarely controlled by the 
teacher who doesn’t know why they smoke. Most juvenile 
smokers are not habitual smokers, even though they say they 
are. One way of being grown up is to imitate the adult’s prac¬ 
tices, as when we see young children borrowing their parents’ 
clothing and having a grand time playing “grown-ups.” All 
, are familiar widr the college freshman who purchases a pipe 
and, between gasps, complains of his inability to break the 
habit. 

Since children’s smoking is socially disapproved of, the 
maladjusted pupil seeks it as a means of feigning adjustment. 
It gives him the reputation ^being tough and of being a 
grown-up. In the company of the children who consider them- 

? See page 139 II, 

8 See page 40 ft, 
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selves hard-boiled, smoking is accepted as one of the qualifica¬ 
tions for entry. That the factor of suggestion and imitation is 
also at work is evidenced by the fact that it is through the 
gang that the boy is often introduced to the habit. 

Modern commercial practices encourage children’s use of 
tobacco. Cigarettes are so cheap that several pupils, pooling 
their resources, can easily purchase a package. Tobacco ad¬ 
vertisements are persistent and appeal to varied human drives. 
Popular radio comedians and orchestras are sponsored by to¬ 
bacco firms; bill-boards and newspapers feature photographs 
of sports figures and motion-picture stars who endorse a given 
brand of cigarette. Even young girls, in their attempt to imi¬ 
tate the screen’s sophisticates, are forming the habit formerly 
restricted to boys of stealing a puff “behind the barn.’’ Smok¬ 
ing is identified in the child’s mind with the personality of 
those he would like to emulate. 

Not much need be done with the typical youngster of ten 
or twelve who seeks the thrill of a stolen cigarette smoke; 
physiological reactions are sufficient to make the experience 
unpleasant. Nevertheless, the teacher and the parent must be 
alert to the early stages of the formation of the habit, since 
all reactions are easier to eliminate before they have become 
thoroughly imbedded in tire organism. 

In the school’s attempt to help the pupil overcome the use 
of tobacco, both temporary remedies and more fundamental 
solutions are employed. The teacher often discovers that the 
child smokes only when he is with a certain crowd, perhaps 
the group that loiters in the comer candy store during the 
noon recess. Some teachers employ the device of offering the 
child a monitorial position that involves his being in school so 
early that he doesn’t have time to repair to the hang-outs of 
his gang. If the school substitutes equally satisfying but more 
beneficial companionships, it assists the child in breaking the 
bonds that tied him to tobacco. 

The use of tobacco as the pupil’s way of increasing the re- 
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semblance between himself and the person he admires can be 
controlled by setting up new models for imitation. Since 
athletics has already achieved the tradition of requiring a 
method of training that necessitates abstinence from tobacco, 
using athletes as models for imitation helps the teacher to re¬ 
duce a pupil’s smoking. The athletics coach of the school is often 
a helpful influence in controlling tire habit. 

In conversation with a boy, the teacher must point out not 
merely the harmfulness of the habit to a growing boy but also 
its childishness. Instead of playing it up so that it seems a 
vice, It must be looked down upon as something the youngster 
is too immature to control. His wish for recognition must be 
satisfied in other ways, as has already been indicated. Smoking 
may be a symptom of maladjustment. It is a way whereby he 
can show his defiance of his parents and his teacher. If the 
school can remove the source of the maladjustment, the symp¬ 
tom will also disappear, 

Adjustment is more than the passive process of submitting 
to environmental conditions; it implies the ability to modify 
the environment to meet one’s desires and needs. The process 
of readjustment also involves the control of forces outside the 
child. The influence of such factors as a bad home, a serious 
physical defect, a misfit curriculum, may result in such emo¬ 
tional strain that the youngster cannot effect his better ad¬ 
justment until some one removes the obstacles. Hence, any 
school mental-hygiene program that is limited to inspirational 
talks and to interviews with the pupil and his parents is in¬ 
sufficient for correcting instances of serious maladjustment. 
What can the teacher do to ameliorate diese predisposing 
factors in emotional disorders? It is with this question that 
the succeeding chapters are concerned. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. One of those principals who are always overemphasizing the need 
for 100 per cent participation in sudr activities as joining a particular 
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professional organization or contributing to a specific charity, now 
asks all of his teachers to volunteer to serve on one of the school's 
mental-hygiene committees. 

How does such a practice destroy most of tlie benefits to be derived 
from these committees? 

s. Antonia is a poor, undernourished, undersized, and dull girl of 
eleven in a IV A class. All term long she has been sullen and dis¬ 
obedient, but has not been made the subject of a case study because 
her offenses, though numerous, have been relatively minor. 

One day. Miss E., a substitute teacher, came to class instead of the 
regular teacher who was ill. Antonia immediately took the initiative 
in leading a general revolt against the new teacher's authority. At 
one point, Antonia strode about the room taking pencils and books 
from her classmates' desks. Miss E. ordered Antonia back to her 
seat, and the girl replied that she would do as she pleased. The 
teaclier then sent the girl to the principal's office, but the girl re¬ 
fused to go. When Miss E. took tire girl by the arm, Antonia kicked 
the teacher and bit her. Miss E. then lifted Antonia up bodily and 
carried her out of the room screaming and kicking. 

Antonia spent three terms in the 1 A and two terms in the IIB. 
Since then she has been promoted regularly. She had the same teacher 
for the IIB, III A, and III B. These were the only terms during which 
Antonia received passing grades in both work and conduct. 

a. What additional information would you need before you could 
feel fairly certain that you understand the background of 
Antonia's difficulties? 

b. Why are these specific items of information essential? 

c. How would you proceed in order to get this information? 

3. If you were a school principal, would you engage a young teaclier 
who had just had a serious nervous breakdown caused by her having 
“studied too hard"? 

How could you defend your position if you were challenged by the 
school board? 

4. Wherein is the length of the case-study outline an indication of 
how limited is our knowledge of the exact causes of maladjustment? 

5. Should school misconduct always be interpreted as symptomatic 
of emotional maladjustment? Should school misconduct ordinarily be 
interpreted as symptomatic of maladjustment? 

6. Is there any real distinction between the expressions “the prob¬ 
lem child” and “the child with a problem"? 

7. Obviously, the classroom teacher does not have the time and the 
facilities needed for making a complete study of each behavior- 
problem child. Which items in the case-study outline can she afford 
to omit? 

8. How can a teacher modify classroom routine for her problem 
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children without giving the rest of tlie class the impression that she 

is unfair and is playing favorites? 
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DEVIATION IN MENTAL ABILITY AS A FACTOR IN 
MALADJUSTMENT 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INNATE INTELLIGENCE 
AND PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

T he ease with which the intelligence quotient is computed 
and the conceded importance of native mentality as one 
of the factors influencing scliool success have led many in¬ 
vestigators to measure tlie relationship between problem be¬ 
havior and variations in mental ability. If we include the 
studies that have traced the influence of native intelligence on 
specific manifestations of problem behavior-delinquency or 
truancy, for example-the amount of data is formidable. 
Though tlie total picture of the significance of mental level 
as a factor in emotional health and wholesome adjustment is 
definite, there are frequent contradictions in the results of in¬ 
dividual investigators. These differences arise from the meth¬ 
ods of selecting cases and from the use of inappropriate statis¬ 
tical procedures. 

Reasons for Cojitradidory Experimental Findings. It is 
shown elsewhere ^ that the definition of what constitutes prob¬ 
lem behavior varies with the agency that is referring the child 
for study. Pupils who are considered problems by their teach¬ 
ers show a disproportionate number of youngsters of inferior 
mental ability. These students attract attention in schools 
because of their repeated failures in class and the conduct 
difficulties resulting therefrom. On the other hand, investi- 
1 See page 253. 
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gallons of children referred to a habit clinic by their parents 
generally indicate a higher average intelligence for the prob¬ 
lem child, for two reasons. First, since the home adjusts itself 
more readily than the school to differences in ability, fewer 
children are referred to the clinic for problems arising from 
minor degrees of mental retardation. Secondly, it takes su¬ 
perior parents to recognize the necessity for securing aid in 
overcoming children’s undesirable personality traits; the chil¬ 
dren of such parents tend, as a gi'oup, to be superior in native 
intelligence. Moreover, some child-guidance clinics, centering 
their attention on the personality patterns of normal children, 
refer the mentally deficient youngster to other agencies. The 
interpretations of the numerous studies of the intelligence of 
behavior-problem children must therefore take account of the 
source of the data. 

The statistical treatment of the results influences the nature 
of the conclusions. The problem child is compared with the 
normal child in terms of the average intelligence quotients 
of the two groups, despite the fact that differences in average 
level ignore the amount of overlapping of the two groups. In 
this way, the statement that the average intelligence quotient 
in a given group of problem pupils is five points lower than 
that in a comparable group of normal youngsters, suggests 
the erroneous conclusion that every member of the problem 
group is inferior to every member of the control group. Fur¬ 
ther analysis of the data will reveal many instances where some 
of the maladjusted children were superior to most of the 
normal ones. It is inadequate for any investigator to tell us of 
the difference between the average intelligence of normal and 
problem children unless he also helps us to see how much 
overlapping there is between the two groups. 

Many investigators have computed the coefficient of correla¬ 
tion between intelligence and some index of problem behavior, 
even though correlation measures group rather tlian indi¬ 
vidual tendencies, and problem behavior can be understood 
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only by studying each child as an individual. The correlation 
between intelligence and problem behavior has been misin¬ 
terpreted as proving the existence of a causal relationship be¬ 
tween them. Other studies ignore the fact that the coefficient 
of correlation is spuriously low when the group is small or 
homogeneous. Any investigation of the relationship between 
problem behavior and native intelligence among the pupils 
of a single elementary-school class is bound to yield a rather 
low coefficient of correlation, regardless of how these two traits 
may be correlated in the general population. 

Even the measure frequently used as an index of the degree 
of correlation, the Pearson product-moment coefficient of cor¬ 
relation, r, is often inappropriate for these studies. This meas¬ 
ure is recommended by statisticians only when the relation¬ 
ship is linear: = that is, where increasing superiority in one 
trait is accompanied by increasing superiority in the second 
trait, or where increasing superiority in one trait is accom¬ 
panied by decreasing superiority in the second trait. To illus¬ 
trate, r can be used to measure the relationship between height 
and weight, for in general the taller person is the heavier. This 
measure can also be used to determine the correlation between 
the age at which youngsters are graduated from school and 
their intelligence quotients, for usually the older the graduate 
is, the duller. 

The Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation 
should not be used where the relationship is positive at some 
levels and negative at others. Thus, it is invalid to compute r 
between age and the time it takes the person to walk a mile. 
With children, increasing age reduces the time; among adults, 
there is little relationship between the two traits until the 
approach of old age, when increasing years retards the speed 

2 This discussion of the difference between linear and curvilinear cor¬ 
relation has necessarily been oversimplified here. An) standard textbook 
in educational or psychological statistics will contain a more comprehensive 
treatment of this item. 
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of walking. To use r, and to permit the positive correlation at 
one level to cancel the negative correlation at another level, 
is to arrive at an erroneous conclusion; tlrus one might con¬ 
clude that there is no relationship at all between age and 
ability to walk a mile. 

Careful studies indicate that the greater the deviation from 
normal mentality, both in the direction of superior mentality 
as well as inferiority, the more frequent are behavior difficul¬ 
ties. Among dull children, diere is negative correlation be¬ 
tween intelligence and problem tendencies and among bright 
children, a positive one. Combining both groups indiscrim¬ 
inately and computing the product-moment coefficient of cor¬ 
relation for the single large group yield a spuriously low meas¬ 
ure of relationship. Whether the investigator should use the 
Correlation Ratio or some other measure depends on the 
group he is studying. The statement that the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation indicates little relationship 
between native mentality and problem behavior is unjustified. 

The Results o-j Objective Investigations. All investigators are 
agreed that the range of intelligence is approximately the same 
for problem children and for comparable normal youngsters. 
There are both bright and dull pupils in each group. There 
is no point in the distribution of intelligence above or below 
which all youngsters are either normal or maladjusted. The 
teacher cannot rely upon the pupil’s intelligence quotient as 
the single criterion for determining whether or not the young¬ 
ster is well adjusted. 

In most studies, the average intelligence of behavior-problem 
children has been shown to be appreciably lower than that of 
comparable normal youngsters. Owens ® finds the median in¬ 
telligence quotient of boys admitted to the Lee Disciplinary 
School in Philadelphia during the year 1926-1927 to be 75 

8 A, A. Owens, "The Behavior-Problem Boy—a Sodo-Educational Survey 
(Philadelphia, University o£ Pennsylvania, 1929), p. 45. 
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for the white boys and 8o for the colored. Olson, summarizing 
the results of a survey of problem tendencies in children, re¬ 
ports: * 


The results . . . may be accepted as significant evidence of a group 
tendency for unacceptable behavior to be associated with low intelli¬ 
gence. The coefficients are not sufficiently high, however, to be sig¬ 
nificant from the standpoint of individual prediction. 


Other investigations corroborate the work of Owens and Olson. 

The teacher must remember that compaiing the average of 
two groups of children tells only part of the story. There is so 
much overlapping between the two groups that a great many 
problem children are brighter than most stable youngsters are. 
It is therefore as unwarranted to conclude that all dull young¬ 
sters are bound to be maladjusted as it is to believe that every 
feeble-minded person is a potential criminal or that every 
brilliant child is emotionally unstable. 

The comparisons of behavior at various levels of intelli¬ 
gence indicate that children with average mentality are better 
adjusted than are children either brighter or duller than most 
youngsters. This is to be expected in a world where the en¬ 
vironment is adapted to the average level of mentality. Though 
Terman reported only u.g per cent of unselected school chil¬ 
dren to have intelligence quotients above 115, Anderson 
found 17.3 per cent of the children at the child-guidance 
clinic at that level. Similarly, Terman found that 11.2 per 
cent of unselected school children have intelligence quotients 
below 85, in the child-guidance clinic 20.3 per cent were in 
that group. An examination of Anderson’s data indicates that 
the greater the deviation from normal Intelligence, the more 
numerous were cases of problem behavior. 

Both H. L. Hollingworth and Tendler have found that sub¬ 
normal individuals are more likely to suffer from functional 


*W. C. Olson, Problem Tendencies in 
versUy of Minnesota Press, 1930), p, 47. 


Children (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
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TABLE I 


A Comparison of the Intelligence of Children Referred to a Child- 
Guidance Clinic and of Unselecied School Children * 


LQ. 

(A) Terman’s 1000 
Unselectcd School 
Children 

(B) 320 Child-Guidance 
Clinic Problem 
Children 

(C) Per Cent 
That B Is 
of A 

1S5 and over 

2-9 

10.7 

369 

115-134 . 

9.0 

6.6 

73 

105-114 . 

23-1 

18.6 

81 

95-104 . 

33-9 

22-3 

65 

85-94 . 

20.1 

21.6 

107 

75-84 . 

8.0 

11.6 

135 

Below 75 ... • 

2,6 

8.7 

335 


* Adapted fiom R. G. Anderson, "The Problem of the Dull-Normal Child," 
Menfai Hygiene, Vol ii, No. 3 (April, 1927), pp. 272-286. Printed by permission 
of Mental Hygiene. 


disorders than are comparable individuals with normal or 
superior mental levels.® 

Dull children contribute more than their share of behavior 
disorders. In Owens’ group, only nine tenths of one per cent 
of the group had an LQ. above no, while 83.6 per cent were 
below 90.® Clark's study of truancy showed 2 per cent of his 
group to be above average in mentality and 82.3 per cent to 
be below average.’’ Anderson, studying sixty-five juvenile-court 
delinquents, discovered that only 1.5 per cent of her cases 
had intelligence quotients above 115 and 72 per cent below 
85.8 Though mental inferiority alone does not cause emo¬ 
tional disorder-one must not forget the great number of 
sound dullards and the presence of unadjusted bright children 
—mental deficiencies do increase the obstacles to desirable per- 

6 H. L. Hollingworth, "The Psychology of Functional Neuroses” (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1920), pp. 80-99. 

A. D. Tendler, "The Mental Status ol Psychoneurotics,” Archives of Psy- 
cholo^, No. 60 (March, 1923). 

«A. A. Owens, "The Behavior-Problem Boy—A Socio-Educational Sur¬ 
vey" (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1929), p. 45. 

^W. W. Clark, "A Statistical Study of io2 Truants," Journal of Delin¬ 
quency, Vol. 3, No, 5 (September, igiS), pp. 213-233. 

SR. G. Anderson, "The Problem of the Dull-Normal Child," Mental 
Hygiene, Vol. ii, No. 2 (April, 1927), p. 275. 
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sonality patterns. The role of tire environment in contributing 
to disorders among the dull is well shown by Martz; ^ 

In a series of 432 consecutive admissions to Letchworth Village 
[an institution for the feeble-minded] with I.Q.’s of 50 or more, 75 
per cent were behavior problems as well as mentally deficient. In over 
one half of these behavior cases, tlie children very largely corrected 
their own misconduct in from three months to a year through the 
medium of a less critical, more favorable environment. 

The child's native intelligence is one of the factors that affect 
his adjustment though it cannot be regarded as the only one. 
His mental attainments are predisposing rather than precipi¬ 
tating causes of disorder. Mental deviations interfere with 
healthful adjustments by increasing the tension, thus the un¬ 
usual pupil finds the school work ill-suited to his ability. The 
pupil's mentality affects tire efforts he can make to overcome 
obstacles. 


MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN 
MALADJUSTMENT 

Inferior Mentality. Inadequate mentality is often an im¬ 
portant contributing cause of problem behavior because it 
reduces the child's ability to meet the demands of the en¬ 
vironment. As a result of this failure, he is subjected to addi¬ 
tional stresses until he makes an adjustment which com¬ 
pensates for his initial lack of ability. 

Margaret, who is twelve years old, has the mentality of a normal 
ten-year-old. In school, she experiences difficulty in doing the work 
performed by the other pupils. Part of the work she does not under¬ 
stand at all. Failure, particularly when the pupil is competing with 
children who are younger and smaller, encourages an attitude which 
belittles the importance of the usual sdrool virtues. Margaret there¬ 
fore is inattentive and has no reason to be interested in activities that 
always turn out to be unsuccessful. Her classroom misconduct offers 
the necessary release for her energies which demand some outlet. 

» E, W. Martz, “Backward Children from the Point of View of a State 
School," Mental Hygiene, Vol. 17, No. 1 (January, 1933), p, 96. 
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In her attempt to get the social recognition she wants, this girl as¬ 
sumes the leadership in the popular pastime of baiting the teacher and 
succeeds in directions where her disability is less marked. 

Lehman and Witty have noted that children who are 
considered retarded by the school participate more freely in 
socialized forms of recreation than do the accelerated pupils. 
To the extent that these activities facilitate social adjustment 
and satisfy emotional needs, they assist dull children to enjoy 
mental health. The relationship between mental inferiority 
and school failure on the one hand and the increased fre¬ 
quency of social activities on the other need not prove that 
either factor causes the other. It does' indicate, however, that 
the teacher must not regard tlie child’s mental inferiority as 
the sole cause of maladjustment. 

Inferior mentality is not an absolute term; it is relative to 
the demands that are made upon the individual’s mentality. 
An intelligence quotient of 70 is not a tx-ue dividing line be¬ 
tween normality and subnormality. The child with an in¬ 
telligence quotient of 115, born into a professional family 
where attendance at college and then the university is ex¬ 
pected and where all the other members of the family have 
been honor graduates, may be treated by the home as though 
he were mentally inferior. On the other hand, the child with 
an intelligence quotient of 50 who is well developed physically 
and who has an agreeable personality may get along well if his 
family is also mentally inferior and if the community demands 
are simple. 

At a large state institution for the feeble-minded, a visitor 
who was impressed by the absence of walls and fences asked 
what the authorities did when a boy escaped. The guide an¬ 
swered, “Nothing. If he can run away and get along so well 
in the community that he is not referred to us by the police, 
he has automatically won his diploma." Although this attitude 

10 H. C. Lehman and D. A. Witty, The Psychology of Play Activities (New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co, 1957), p. 214. 
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does have its limitations, it is based on a fundamental truth: 
a person is feeble-minded when his mentality is too low to en¬ 
able him to fit into his community. 

Mental inferiority is a cause of problem behavior in class 
only when the school refuses to accept the challenge pre¬ 
sented by the pupil whose deficiency renders the ordinary 
curriculum and procedure inappropriate. The school can re¬ 
move many of the difficulties presented by the mentally de¬ 
ficient pupil by adjusting the curriculum so that the demands 
made upon him are in accordance with his abilities. One can 
almost say that inferior mentality is acquired rather than in¬ 
nate, and that it is the demands of the environment rather 
than the child’s mental deficiencies that are at the root of 
the problem presented. 

At this date it is unnecessary to argue for the establishment 
of special schools and classes for the feeble-minded pupil. 
Theoretically at least, the community has admitted the need 
for special education for the retarded child, although evidence 
presented to die White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection indicates that only 60,000 of the 450,000 feeble¬ 
minded school children in the United States are receiving the 
necessary special training. 

The children for whom little is done are those whose men¬ 
tality is below normal yet above definite feeble-mindedness. 
These pupils are kept in the traditional schools where they 
stumble along and repeat classes until they find themselves 
with children their own mental age, hut much younger 
chronologically. When these youngsters then do work of a 
passing grade, the teacher does not realize that they are re¬ 
tarded mentally, educationally, and often emotionally. Some 
teachers even assert that leaving such pupils back demonstrates 
to die child the necessity for concentration and point to the 
fact that many pupils who are repeatedly failed in the lower 
grades "leam their lesson” and then do satisfactory work. 

Superior Mentality. The school usually rewards the bright 
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Student so richly that it does not see how superior mentality 
may be as truly a cause of maladjustment as inferior mentality. 
Since class activities are paced by the average pupil, they 
present so little challenge to the superior student that he is as 
uninterested as the duller child. Quickly grasping the import 
of the questions asked in class, he becomes impatient when 
the teacher ignores his proffered answer in order to draw the 
more diffident or more stupid pupils into the lessons. The 
school cannot ask all pupils to work at his level of ability and 
proceeds so slowly that his impatience leads to misconduct. 
His interests are more varied than those of the average child, 
and an unsympathetic formal scliool consequently seems more 
confining to him. 

As the superior student progresses to higher levels of the 
educational system, he finds the competition increasingly keen; 
his former outstanding superiority now turns to mediocrity. 
Not realizing that it is the competition rather than his ability 
that has changed, he may interpret his failure to distinguish 
himself as the consequence of a decaying mind. As has been 
mentioned earlier, mental inadequacy is a consequence of en¬ 
vironmental demands as well as of individual ability, and the 
superior student who is pursuing too difficult a program of 
studies may consider himself inadequate in the struggle for 
success in life. All college professors can testify to the marked 
feeling of inferiority encountered so often among superior 
students. 

Adolescence is often a more trying period for the superior 
youth than it is for those of lesser ability. A group of college 
students is often far less happy than is a less intelligent group 
of equal age. The superior person is more likely to be intro¬ 
spective and to exaggerate the significance of his own short¬ 
comings. In the period when his vocational future is bound to 
be uncertain, he paints too daik a picture of the outlook. A 
duller youth is content to take a minor position "till things 
look up," but the brighter one sees nothing but failure ahead. 
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His very education opens up vistas and sets up goals that he 

thinks he cannot attain. 

The bright child is quick at learning ways of dominating 
his family and may resort to temper tantrums as soon as he 
recognizes their efficacy. His precocity increases the likelihood 
of his being "spoiled” by doting relatives. Accustomed to suc¬ 
cess and to public commendation, he grows to expect recog¬ 
nition of his superiority and is unhappy when his companions 
are not as willing as adults to acknowledge his superiority. 
The misconduct of the intelligent pupil can frequently be 
understood as motivated by the desire to hold the center of the 
stage. 

Reference has already been made to Lehman and Witty’s re¬ 
port that the accelerated student participates in fewer group 
leisure activities than do the retarded and the average pupils. 
There is therefore the limitation that he will be deprived of 
the socializing values of cooperative play. The bright pupil 
may be unable to find companions of similar mental ability 
and may thus develop into the shy or retiring youngster. If 
he has been accelerated at school, he is often far too young to 
be acceptable to his classmates as a social companion; when 
he is in the same grade with children of equal chronological 
age, the difference in mental ability and interests tends to keep 
him from his classmates. His academic interests offer too 
ready a substitute for social play, and both parent and teacher 
frequently encourage his devoting too much time to solitary 
leisure activities. 

Children, like adults, often ridicule the superiority of those 
whose achievements they cannot emulate. Classroom success 
sometimes leads to unpopularity on the playground: "pro¬ 
fessor” can be a title of distinction, but it can also be an 
opprobrious epithet. One seven-year-old whose intelligence 
quotient placed him in the upper tenth of one per cent of 
the general population spent the summer at a family resort. 
There one of the guests, wishing to reassure himself of the 
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youngster’s brilliance, started a conversation about the mean¬ 
ing of ir. The child knew the meaning of tr, its numerical 
value, and the applications to problems of mensuration. Two 
little girls in the group soon lost interest in a topic that was 
so far beyond them and left. As they turned away, one of them 
remarked to the other, "Billy is such a nice boy, but sometimes 
he talks such nonsense.” Their reactions illustrate the way in 
•which a child’s superiority may lead to social disapproval of 
his activities. 

The school devotes so much attention to the problems pre¬ 
sented by dull children that it generally fails to give adequate 
attention to those presented by the gifted pupil. Though his 
superior mentality will aid him in making the ultimate adjust¬ 
ment, he should receive the assistance a trained and sym¬ 
pathetic teacher can offer. 

The Talented Child. When the child with a special talent 
becomes a behavior problem, his gift offers both a clue to 
understanding his behavior and a motive for improving his 
adjustment. The youngster’s troubles may grow out of the 
excessive efforts he is devoting to his talent. The child who 
spends four hours a day practising his music lessons has little 
time to prepare for his work at school. The strain of this 
special training, with the overstimulation of late evening 
concerts and the excitement of exhibits and exhibitionism, 
interferes -with his normal sleep habits and also makes the 
school’s daily routine seem tame indeed. The youngster may 
develop the exaggerated pfoint of view that music or painting 
or sculpture is all that matters. 

The traditional school makes little provision for cultivat¬ 
ing the pupils’ special talents. The parents may therefore con¬ 
sider the school’s demands to be unsuited to their child; the 
resulting conflict between home and school is conducive to 
maladjustment. The talent may subject the child to so much 
additional attention at home that he cannot adapt himself 
to treatment as one of a great many pupils. At home, conduct 
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tliat is not tolerated in the ordinary child is condoned as a 
manifestation of genius. In fact, he is often praised for the un¬ 
social habits he is developing and is sent to school equipped 
with an array of undesirable behavior patterns. 

The presence of a special talent does not imply the in¬ 
evitability of compensatory weaknesses. The child must not be 
led to believe that his special ability excuses failuie in other 
directions, or that his mere presence is always to win public 
recognition and acclaim. The difference between confidence 
and conceit can be discerned even by the youngster. The 
school and the home should not complicate problems by giv¬ 
ing the child the impression that he is a genius and entitled to 
the recognition accorded genius. 

Although children's talents should be cultivated carefully, 
centering the educative process about that gift is not always 
wise. The child whose ability is recognized early may not be 
a potential genius at all. Parents are ready to assume that the 
little girl who is diligent at her piano lessons will grow up to 
be a concert pianist. If this ambition is but one of many that 
the child has, and if she has also been prepared to take her 
place in that part of life in which professional music is not 
the mainstay, failure to attain the heights of a professional 
musical career will not be a tragedy for her. It is a dangerous 
practice to decide when the child is still young what the 
destination of his career will be and then to prepare the 
youngster on an "all-or-none” basis. To discover one’s medi¬ 
ocrity after having spent many year! preparing for the matura¬ 
tion of a gift that does not exist is a shock to which children 
should not be exposed. 

In the education of the gifted child, parents and teachers 
must realize that adequate personal adjustment is just as im¬ 
portant for the gifted child as it is for the mediocre one. The 
sped il talent should be used as the means of motivating 
who iome personality development. Though special training 
may oe desirable, it certainly is unwise to permit the young 
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child to become so imbued with the idea of his own actual and 
potential greatness that the activities and interests of normal 
child life are forgotten. Whether special training and special 
education should be recommended for a given child must be 
determined separately for each case. The answer should not be 
left to the narrow specialist to whom nothing is as important 
as that talent; the entire child and the whole problem of ad¬ 
justment must be considered. Is an emotionally unstable, un¬ 
happy, mediocre artist any more valuable to himself or to 
society than is a better adjusted adult to whom art is only one 
of the important phases of a complete life? The case cited 
above as illustrating conversion hysteria demonstrates the 
danger of ignoring the talented child’s personality adjust¬ 
ments. 

The special ability can supply the motive for the child’s 
self-improvement in both per.sonahty growth and school ad¬ 
justment. The teacher may show the pupil how the career he 
has chosen for himself requires the development of certain 
qualities and abilities, and how the work of the school clay 
can be linked to these traits. She can cite the achievements of 
those who have succeeded in his field as indicative of the 
ability they had in the type of work she is trying to teach. 
For example, the singer sees the practical value of studying 
modern foreign languages. The child who draws well is 
shown the value of spelling. Once the pupil begins to see some 
value in the school work, he becomes interested in otlrer 
activities of the school day. Minor personality changes can be 
encouraged if the youngster is convinced that they make suc¬ 
cess in the desired field a little easier. 

Teachers of the arts of expression must refrain from making 
hasty piedicdon of future distinction awaiting the child poet 
or artist. There is ample leeway between the extreme of con¬ 
stantly belittling the student’s achievements and the other 
which leads the proficient child to think that he can make a 

n See page 43. 
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vocation instead of an avocation of his ability. An adequate 
and tactfully administered program of educational guidance, 
vocational guidance, and pupil-teacher contacts can reduce the 
amount of maladjustment arising from the lack of harmony 
between ability and desire. Much of the responsibility for 
such maladjustment falls on the home and can be remedied 
only by a thorough program of parental education. 

The bright and the dull, the talented and those without 
talent-all may be maladjusted. The teacher cannot regard 
the pupil’s mental level as the single cause of emotional diffi¬ 
culties, for that does not explain why so many children get 
along well. The child’s mentality is part of the situation that 
influences his present adjustment and that must modify any 
remedial program. 

Emotional Factors. The mechanisms of adjustment that have 
become habitual with the child may be merely harmless de¬ 
vices for making life a little more pleasant, or they may be im¬ 
portant factors in his failure to adapt himself adequately to 
the needs of his present situation. Any obstacle that inter¬ 
feres with the child’s wholesome adjustment should be re¬ 
moved, not ignored. When die child merely ignores these 
obstacles, he is virtually increasing the difficulties tliat con¬ 
front him. Thus the abuse of day-dreaming as a means of 
obviating the necessity for facing actual conditions or the habit 
of projecting responsibility for failure to some convenient 
rather than true cause makes a healthy adjustment difficult. 
Psychiatrists stress the necessity for facing reality because only 
by examining the true conditions can undesirable influences 
be removed. By ignoring or fleeing from the issue, the young¬ 
ster merely permits the tensions to increase till they break 
down his defenses against nervous disorders. The school must 
inculcate the habits of resolving difficulties instead of sub¬ 
mitting to them meekly. 

Some of the child’s mechanisms of adjustment are so un¬ 
desirable that they constitute problem behavior in themselves. 
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Temper tantrums, bullying, vandalism, stealing, and sex 
offenses are objectionable both as symptoms of emotional 
ill health and as manifestations of asocial conduct. When 
dealing with these behavior patterns, the teacher must cor¬ 
rect the fundamental disorder as well as remove its mani¬ 
festation, or she will succeed in effecting, not a more whole¬ 
some adjustment, but merely a change in its manifestations. 
The teacher must, therefore, attempt to discover not merely 
what the child does, but why he does it. 

Where the unwelcome act is merely a habit and not the 
surface indication of deep-seated unrest, it yields to the usual 
procedures for redirecting habits. Since many temper tan¬ 
trums are typical of just such instances of bad habit forma¬ 
tion, they are used here to illustrate reeducative procedures. 

The infant who is confined attempts to throw off the re¬ 
straining influences by random movements of the arms and 
legs. When the interference is mental rather than physical, 
he makes the same reaction, throws himself upon the floor, 
and kicks and screams when his wishes are denied; He finds 
that the reaction is successful because the parent accedes to his 
request. He is thus being trained to throw himself upon the 
floor and to scream when he does not get what he wants. 

Occasionally, the tantrum is imitative of outbursts seen at 
home, in school, or on the playground. One mother who 
sought the teacher’s aid in controlling her youngster’s out¬ 
bursts was asked to describe the disciplinary measures used at 
home. She explained that her husband took care of such prob¬ 
lems and that "He first talks to them real nice but if they 
don’t obey he gets mad and shouts at them till he gets blue 
in the face. Sometimes he just throws them out of the house. 
When he gets too mad and throws something at them, I try 
to calm him down a little bit.” And the mother wanted to 
know where her children ever learned to have tantrums. 

If parents used as much intelligence and firmness in rearing 
children as children do in training parents, temper tantrums 
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■would soon cease. The temper tantrum is the end result of a 
long process of training in which the parents, by refusing the 
request at first and then yielding, succeed in teaching the child 
that there is nothing he cannot have if only he wdl yell loudly 
enough and long enough. 

The typical temper tantrum is an illustration of an undesir¬ 
able habit that is definitely inculcated by the family. 

A three-year-old boy went visiting with his mother one day, and 
all was quiet until he saw a bar of diocolate on a table. "I want the 
chocolate," he informed the world, at first in dulcet terms and then 
in a tone more emphatic and demanding. The request was refused, 
and the youngster began to weep, threw himself on the floor, kicked, 
and screamed hysterically. A piece of the bar was given him. He 
stopped crying, looked at it, then called, "I want the whole chocolate,” 
and repeated his act. He got the whole bar. 

For correcting temper tantrums a twofold procedure is pos¬ 
sible: first, the youngster must never be permitted to gain his 
end by resorting to outbursts and must be shown more de¬ 
sirable means for expressing his will; and, second, the audience 
situation should be removed. 

When the youngster enters school, he may attempt to em¬ 
ploy the same methods that have proved effective at home. It 
is tire teacher's duty to see that no child ever wins a disputed 
point as a result of a temper tantrum. When the child makes 
a request, the teacher must decide whether or not it will be 
granted; this decision must never be changed as a result of a 
temper tantrum. Children’s endurance is at least as good as 
their elders’. If the teacher first denies the request and then 
yields, the child can keep up the demonstration long enough 
to win the desired goal. Temper tantrums ordinarily disap¬ 
pear quickly, at least so far as the classroom manifestation is 
concerned, perhaps because they are futile in school. 

When a youngster of eight or nine continues this mode of 
reaction in class, steps should be taken to see whether there 
is anything really wrong. If there isn’t, the school must then 
attempt to recondition the child’s responses. The pupil must 
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be shown that there are other ways of expressing dissatisfac¬ 
tion. At first, evei7 time the pupil objects according to the 
manner that has been suggested, his point of view should be 
taken seriously. If possible, his desire should be acceded to. 
The teacher thus attempts to set up in the youngster’s mind 
the association that if he objects in one way, he gains con¬ 
sideration, but that the temper tantrum is always ineffective. 
The elimination of the temper tantrum is comparatively easy, 
provided that this association of temper outbursts with an 
unpleasant result is never violated. 

Temper tantrums rarely occur in the absence of an audi¬ 
ence. An outburst can usually be controlled quickly if the 
child is isolated from the audience or the audience leaves die 
child. 

In one fifth-grade class, a girl demanded permission to carry the 
athletic material to the playground where the class was going for its 
recreation period. On the teacher’s refusal, the youngster fell to the 
floor, kicked Cor awhile, and dien lay motionless as though in a faint. 
An earlier medical examination having exposed these fainting spells 
as malingering, the teadier merely ignored the youngster and con¬ 
ducted the class to the recreation room. The classroom door was left 
open, and tlic teacher in the next room was asked to look in shortly. 
Within a few minutes, the girl was in her seat trying the pass the 
tune until the class returned. There were no more fainting spells that 
term, at least not in school. 

The teacher must be careful diat no permanent injury 
results from the tantrum. Unless she is certain that the pupil 
is not ill, it is better to give the child the necessary attention 
than to leave him unguarded. Though most children are care¬ 
ful not to injure themselves in a tantrum, the teacher does 
well to be too careful rather tlran to take the chance of lasting 
injury. A medical examination of the temper-tantrum child 
is therefore strongly recommended. 

A sudden serious emotional shock is often the precipitat¬ 
ing cause of emotional instability or of problem behavior. The 
family is usually content to accept tlie shock as offering a 
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complete explanation of the breakdown, preferring to ignore 
the background factors for fear that these will reveal condi¬ 
tions of which the community disapproves. Though it is im¬ 
possible for a single emotional shock to cause instability, it is 
equally true that without this shock the youngster would not 
have collapsed. Since emotional stability is a relative term, a 
series of such shocks may endanger the youngster’s stability 
and expose him to mental illness. For the most part, the school 
can do little to reduce the number of such emotional dis¬ 
turbances, though it can teach the child how to bear disap¬ 
pointment, and it can minimize the number and the severity 
of the shocks administered by the school. It is for this reason 
that psychiatrists have consistently urged the control of re¬ 
tardation and the development of a thorough program of edu¬ 
cational guidance with an adjustment of the school to the 
students’ needs and capacities. 

Not as dramatic as a sudden emotional shock, prolonged 
emotional strain is equally debilitating in effect. Such strain 
robs the child of the ability to face the stresses of daily life. It 
is probably because of their influence on emotional strain that 
poverty, the broken home, and traditional schooling increase 
emotional instability. 

Understanding the role of the more fundamental causes of 
mental disorder must reduce the sclrool’s confidence in its 
ability to attack the problem of maladjustment in any thor¬ 
oughgoing manner. The school situation treats only the sur¬ 
face indications of maladjustment; the underlying causes are 
usually outside its jurisdiction. 

ADAPTING THE SCHOOL TO DIFFERENCES IN 
students’ mental ABILITIES 

The Gap Between Theory and Practice. Prior to the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century and the advent of the nu¬ 
merous investigations relating to individual differences, schools 
were organized on the assumption that all pupils were capable 
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of reaching about the same level of achievement. (Even in 
those days, it was realized that not all children were equal in 
intelligence or in learning ability.) Today the investigations of 
individual differences are so familiar that educators take the 
facts for granted and assume diat the school provides for in¬ 
dividual differences when in reality it often ignores them. 
Many changes have been made in the structure of the educa¬ 
tional system, it is true, but retardation and elimination are 
still the chief means of "providing” for the duller pupils. 

Where special provisions are really made, the layman often 
considers them mere fads. In a large American city, a wave 
of economy resulted in the closing of the junior high schools, 
the continuation schools, the parental schools, the junior col¬ 
leges, and other provisions for children’s special needs. 

If the school is really to educate in terms of the abilities and 
the needs of the individual child, it must go beyond problems 
of organization into the very curriculum and methods of teach¬ 
ing and study. Many schools have already discovered that 
homogeneous grouping cannot solve the problem unless some¬ 
thing is done after the groups have been selected. To rotate 
teachers from one group to another but to use the same books, 
curriculum, and examinations contributes little to the cause 
of individualizing education. 

Factors that Hinder Adjusting the School to the Child. The 
size of the school population is an obstacle to better provision 
for the students’ individualities. One of our state capitals has 
approximately a hundred children in an entire elementary 
school Even in fairly large cities the number of children who 
require a particular type of instruction may be so small that 
it is difficult to meet their needs. Under these circumstances 
it is not practicable to introduce many modifications of the 
course or any type of special instruction that involves much 
special equipment or many additional teaching positions. On 
the other hand, the number of cliildren in a single class is 
sometimes so large that the individual teacher, busy enough 
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with the barest minimum essentials, has no time, energy, or 
inclination for individualizing methods of instruction. 

Another objection that is emphasized by boards of educa¬ 
tion (and It is the American tradition that laymen boards of 
education and not professional educators have the final word 
in deciding educational questions) is the expense involved in 
any adequate plan to provide for differences in the pupils' 
abilities, background, and needs. Their economy is in many 
instances short-sighted. They forget the expense of retardation 
and the damage done to children who are tailed because they 
do not succeed with a curriculum that is not adapted to their 
needs. 

The causes of crime are too complex to justify the easy gen¬ 
eralization that a better system of education will reduce the 
incidence of crimes; however, the number of criminals who 
were first school problems and then juvenile delinquents is 
sufficiently large to warrant the belief that a system of educa¬ 
tion which decreases the number of maladjusted children will 
help reduce the size of the criminal group in a community. 
The cost of crimes, courts, and prisons is much greater per 
capita than is die cost of special classes, visiting teachers, and 
special school programs. Even economy suggests the modifica¬ 
tion of the school rather than its continued uniformity. 

A third difficulty is so ingrained in social and educational 
philosophy that change is slow. Americans have been told so 
frequently that all men are created equal that they have come 
to believe it. They have also become converts to the concept of 
progress as interpreted to mean that each generation is bound 
to reach higher social and economic levels than the preceding 
one. Free, publicly supported high schools encourage the idea 
that all children are fit material for academic careers. We glory 
in a so-called ladder systeri’ of education where the elementarj 
school prepares for high school and the latter prepares for 
college. This is a splendid ideal, and Americans have the right 
to be proud of the way in which they have democratized edu- 
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cation, yet it has its drawbacks. The high schools have grown 
so rapidly diat they now enroll many students who should 
never have been permitted to register for a college-preparatory 
course. When educators attempt to modify the secondary- 
school curriculum, they face the hostility of parents who are 
unwilling to agree that their son or daughter is not a potential 
college student. Such modifications as are made in the nature 
of secondary instruction are piece-meal and minor. 

The educational ladder sometimes leads nowhere and should 
be modified for many children. At which point of the school 
system has the child reached the top of the ladder? Is the 
pupil ready to leave school at the end of the elementary 
school? When he has completed the high-school course? When 
he has his college degree? Every graduate school in the 
country has students who are attempting research work merely 
because the student has succeeded in completing the under¬ 
graduate course at some college. A favorite theme for develop¬ 
ment at commencement exercises, from elementary school 
through the university, is to have the orator explain that “com¬ 
mencement means ‘beginning,’ ’’ that the pupils are entering 
a new school and are to continue their schooling and not let 
it go to waste. What teachers must realize is that “commence¬ 
ment” should mean “end” for a great many of the audience so 
far as academic schooling is concerned. Any well-rounded plan 
of satisfying children’s individual needs must be in terms of 
a definite school career and must head for a specific grade or 
school at which point we are ready to permit the pupil’s 
graduation. To let a child progress along a common ladder 
untiPhe drops off and is “eliminated” is wasteful, cruel, and 
unintelligent. 

Inadequate diagnostic and prognostic measures hinder 
teachers in determining the needs of the individual child. The 
school knows something of his general learning ability or 
native intelligence, but even today it experiences difficulty in 
measuring his emotional development, his interests, his social 
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and economic backgiound, his vocational ambitions and pos¬ 
sibilities, and the other factors tliat must be taken into ac¬ 
count. It is impossible to predict accurately his success in any 
given type of activity. Homogeneous grouping usually ig¬ 
nores all factors except learning ability and is to that extent 
inadequate. 

In addition to all these hindrances to the development of a 
needed plan, there are the human failings of inertia and in¬ 
difference. Many teachers and administrators are in full sym¬ 
pathy with what has been said concerning the weaknesses of 
the present educational organization and plan "some day" to 
attend to the practical problem of changing their procedure 
or their school organization. However, the pressure of imme¬ 
diate duties is such that "some day” remains in the future. 
These teachers start with good intentions, but habit is sti'ong, 
and tliey soon revert to the original practices. 

Varying the Rate of Progress Versus Enriching the Cur¬ 
riculum. The traditional dilemma is whether the school is to 
provide for individual differences by varying the rate of prog¬ 
ress or by "enriching” the curriculum for superior children. 
Both plans have their merits and their limitations. 

The proponents of varying the rate of progress argue that 
the knowledge that the student will be permitted to proceed 
as rapidly as he masters the content is a strong incentive for 
him to exert his best efforts. It is more vital an appeal than that 
offered by the promise that after he completes the basic work 
in history, he will be permitted to do more work in history. 

In a sense, a variable rate of progress also enriches the cur¬ 
riculum inasmuch as the child is permitted to advance fafther 
in the same length of time and is thus getting more advanced 
work even in a given subject than is afforded by the tradi¬ 
tional curriculum. Moreover, the child’s social maladjustment 
is reduced since children tend to select companions on the 
basis of equal mental age rather than on equal chronological 
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age. The bright child who finds himself alone because his 
classmates greet him with taunts of “bookworm” is now en¬ 
abled to find tlie company of children of the same mental 
level. 

A variable rate of progress may be satisfactory for children 
who are slightly above normal in intelligence, but it is not an 
adequate solution for the truly superior child, for the talented 
child, or for the dull child who finds that a variable rale of 
progress means retardation for him. 

Those who favor the enriched curriculum stress the im¬ 
portance of preventing the social maladjustment occasioned 
by changing the rate of progress. Here is an eleven-year-old 
girl associating with fourteen-year-old girls who are quite differ¬ 
ent from her in physiological and social status. What social 
adjustment can be expected of the fifteen-year-old college 
freshman who is attending a school where the average age of 
the entering class is eighteen years? He is looked upon with 
the intellectual respect and social contempt a normal young 
man has for infant prodigies. The curriculum can be adjusted 
and made flexible with less publicity than attends the change 
in rate of progress. The superior child is not hurried through 
school at a pace so rapid that it discourages the assimilation 
of what has been learned. The bright child who has gone 
through school rapidly simply has not lived long enough to 
have acquired the experience needed for an understanding and 
real appreciation of what is discussed in school. 

“Enrichment” is a poor word to use when describing the 
plan for modifying the curriculum to suit the child. No one is 
opposed to an “enriched” curriculum for bright children. 
Does it therefore follow that there is to be an “impoverished” 
curriculum for dull children? Too often “enrichment” in 
practice means merely adding to the course of study more of 
the same type of activity. If the additional material is really 
worth while, may it not he equally desirable for dull pupils? 
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By all means enrich the curriculum, but let teachers not de¬ 
lude themselves into thinking that anything added to the 
curriculum automatically enriches it. 

Fortunately, the alternatives of change in rate or in content 
do not exhaust the possibilities of adjustment. Each of these 
procedures is inadequate because both are based on a premise 
of doubtful validity. They assume that the course of study is 
appropriate for all children and that it is merely a question 
of whether some children are to take more time than others in 
mastering content or whetlier it is to be embellished with ma¬ 
terial that may be omitted without seriously impairing the 
value of the course followed. They ignore the possibility that 
tire differences among children may be so great and extend in 
so many directions that a totally different curriculum is neces¬ 
sary. 

Reiardation. Variation in rate is ordinarily accomplished 
by means of retardation. Even teachers who are humane and 
Sympathetic are frequently resigned to retardation as a neces¬ 
sary evil of mass education. In terms of the individual child, 
retardation is so serious a step that it should not be tolerated 
until all means of prevention have been exhausted. 

The typical retarded child is being punished because he has 
not succeeded in mastering a content that demands a mentality 
superior to his. Hayes,i’ after studying a group of children 
who had been retarded at some stage of their elementary- 
school career, found that these children differed from those 
who had never been retarded only in their mental level at the 
time they entered school. 

With many good tests available for measuring the intelli¬ 
gence of six-year-old children, it is possible to prevent much 
retardation either by admitting children to school on the 
basis of mental age rather than chronological age, or by modi¬ 
fying the course of study for dull six-year-olds. At six years of 

12 E. H. Hayes, "Why Pupils Fail,” Educational Method, Vol. 13, No. 1 
(October, 1933), pp. 85-88. 
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age, with a mental age of four years and an intelligent quotient 
of 67, Martin S.'® entered the I A. He spent three terras in 
the I A, two in the I B, one in the II A, two in the IIB, until 
at thirteen years he was in the IV A. Then he was examined 
by a psychologist and admitted to a special class. It took the 
boy seven years to win admittance to the ungraded class. Are 
there no ways of preventing such human and educational 
waste? The dull child is no more responsible for his inferiority 
than other youngsters are for their mediocrity or superiority. 
School officials have the equipment for anticipating his failure, 
and yet because the school refuses to see that he cannot suc¬ 
ceed with the work before him, he is the one who is punished 
so severely. 

Most retardation occurs in the first year of the youngster's 
school career. In a study of thirty-nine of the country’s largest 
cities,it was found that the promotion rate for the first grade 
was six per cent lower than for the elementary school as a 
whole. Postponing the introduction to reading eliminates the 
greatest single cause of retardation in the primary grades. To 
start a child’s formal education by failing him is a ruthless 
procedure that is not justified by any compensating features. 

Retardation may affect the child’s personality in numerous 
ways. He may be so convinced of his own inferiority that he 
forms the dangerous habit of failure and leaves school con¬ 
vinced that he isn't much good. He may rationalize by agree¬ 
ing that school isn’t worth much anyway and then spend his 
time getting attention in undesirable ways. He may compensate 
for his inferiority in school by winning the approval of his 
playmates by his boldness and ingenuity in breaking the laws 
of God and of man, including those of the teacher. He is 
being conditioned against the school and the attitudes or in¬ 
is In the school system in which Martin was enrolled, each year was 
divided into two classes. Thus the pupil ordinarily entered the I A, and 
then passed successively into the I B. II A, II B, III A, etc. 

“"Retardation in the First Grade,” The Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 34, No. a (October, 1933). p. 90. ’ 
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teres ts it stands for. Since he is left to spend his school-day with 
children who are younger and smaller than he, his stupidity 
and failures are apparent to all. It is more than a coincidence 
that studies of problem children reveal an undue proportion 
of children who have had to repeat grades a number of times. 

What gain can be expected from retardation? Otto and 
Melby attempted to evaluate the threat of failure as a factor 
in achievement. Their investigation was conducted in four 
Illinois school systems and used eighteen teachers and 353 
pupils. At the end of one term the investigators reported: 

Within the limited range of this study it seems fair to conclude 
that children who are told at the beginning of the semester that all 
will be in the following grade die next term do as well on a compre¬ 
hensive achievement test as children who throughout tire semester are 
reminded that they must do good work or suffer non-promotion. This 
generalization applies about equally well to the groups in Grade IIA 
as to the groups in Grade V A. 

To admit that the threat of retardation is necessary in order 
to get pupils to do their work is to confess to such teaclrer in¬ 
eptitude and inappropriate curriculum as is almost unbeliev¬ 
able. At best, the clrild who repeats the grade is being exposed 
to six months’ more of instruction in the same content and 
with the same methods as attended his first attempt in the 
grade. As much attention and time are given to what he has 
already mastered as is given to what he did not learn. It is 
repetition of ordinary instruction, rather than the introduction 
of the special help he needs. 

In many instances, the total gain as a result of this repeti¬ 
tion of a grade is not much different from what would have 
resulted had he been permitted to advance with the others. In 
a Los Angeles experiment with elementary-school children, it 
was found that “failing” children who were nevertheless pro¬ 
moted made greater progress during the next term than did 

IS Henry J. Otto and E. O. Melby, "An Attempt to Evaluate the Threat 
of Failure as a Factor in Achievement," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 8 (April, 1935), p. 595. 
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an equivalent group of “failing” children who repeated the 
grade.i" Other experiments indicate that promoting children 
on trial is superior to retardation.^’’ 

Retardation has been carried to so ridiculous an extreme 
that children repeat grades even in such appreciation subjects 
as music and art, It is hardly probable that the child who is 
“deficient” in his appreciation of music will like it more when 
he has to repeat the same course. Some high schools are ex¬ 
perimenting with the plan of 100 per-cent promotion in civics 
on the assumption that improved civic attitudes are not fostered 
by retardation. Students who would ordinarily be compelled 
to repeat the course are expected to earn extra credit by taking 
added civic responsibilities in the school. 

Yet, the inauguration of a 100 per-cent promotion plan, 
either in the elementary or secondary school, is not an ade¬ 
quate solution unless changes are made in the curriculum, the 
methods of teaching, and the school organization in order to 
take care of those pupils who would ordinarily have failed of 
promotion. Otherwise, discontinuing the practice of retarding 
the dull pupils results in such great heterogeneity of pupils’ 
capacity and achievement within any one class that the teach¬ 
er’s difficulties are increased. There is also the likelihood that 
a plan of automatic promotion will result in lowering the 
school’s standards and in encouraging slovenly work by the 
pupils. Like retardation, the cumulative effect of the pupil’s 
deficiencies, as he is advanced term after term regardless of his 
failure to master essential skills, may lead the youngster to 
feel inferior and dissatisfied with school. The experiments with 
the 100 per-cent promotion plan have been conducted for 
relatively short periods. We therefore have no evidence that 


1 ®V. Klene and E. P. Bi'an.son, “Tiial Promotion versus Failure," Educa¬ 
tional Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City Schools), VIII, Tanuary, inao 
pp. 6-11. ' 

itH. J. Otto, "Pupil Failure as an Administrative Device in Elementary 
Education," The Elementary School Journal, Vol, 34, No. 8 (Apiil loaA 
pp. 576-589. ’ 
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routine promotions throughout the pupil’s entire school career 
will be as effective as is the experiment when conducted for a 
year or two. Retardation is not the complete solution for the 
problem of the dull pupil; neither is the plan of loo per-cent 
promotion. What is needed is an appropriate curriculum, or 
appropriate curricula, individualized methods of teaching, and 
a flexible school organization to the end that each pupil pur¬ 
sues effectively the program he needs. 

Homogeneous Grouping. The value of homogeneous group¬ 
ing is not as clear as it first appeared to be. Even in large 
cities, schools are too small to permit as many groups for one 
grade as are really needed. The differences tlrat are recog¬ 
nized are those of mental ability, while other and equally im¬ 
portant variations in pupil ability and interest are ignored. 
These classifications are not followed up sufficiently; it is 
usually difficult to tell after a series of visits to the class just 
how the procedure or curriculum has been modified. Investi¬ 
gations indicate that even in the abilities to learn the several 
subjects of the curriculum "homogeneous” classes reveal about 
as much variability as do unselected classes of the same grade. 

The practice of homogeneous grouping has even added to 
the possibilities of maladjustment. In former years, when an 
observer saw a child weeping as he walked away from the 
school building on promotion day, it was evident that the pu¬ 
pil had been left back. Today such a child may be found who 
has been promoted and is weeping because he has to tell his 
family that he has been promoted to the slow class. One high 
school was forced by parental protest to abandon an interest¬ 
ing attempt to modify both tire rate of progress and the cur¬ 
riculum by means of a triple division of students within the 
school. Parents objected to having their children labeled as 
being in the inferior group. 

When homogeneous grouping is accompanied by such reac¬ 
tions, the condition is partly the fault of the teacher and the 
administration. It is not necessary to label the class so that all 
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may know the status of the pupils. The group can be desig¬ 
nated by its grade and room number, with the distinctive num¬ 
ber reserved for the official record that the children and their 
parents never see. Even this precaution is worthless if teachers 
persist in using such expressions as “So this is supposed to be 
the bright VI A class,” and “No wonder you are in the slow 
class.” 

For effective homogeneous grouping, several changes are 
necessary. First, groups must be selected not merely with re¬ 
spect to mental level. Other factors such as chronological and 
social age, interests, and goals are to be considered. Second, 
grouping must be introduced early in the elementary school 
before the child has failed repeatedly. Third, the content and 
the procedures followed should be adjusted to the needs and 
the capacities of the children. Fourth, non-committal designa¬ 
tions must be used so that no stigma is attached to member¬ 
ship in any of these groups. 

Classroom Procedures Providing for Differences in Students’ 
Menial Abilities. Many aspects of the final solution of this 
problem of fitting the school to the child lie beyond the power 
of the individual classroom teacher and must be left to an 
enlightened public opinion and educational administration. 
Nevertheless, there is much the teacher can do to mitigate the 
effect of some of the faults now prevalent. 

First, she must acknowledge the presence of different types 
of interest in the children of her class. Of course she must ap¬ 
peal to the interests that are most common in the class, but she 
must follow up her general procedure with specific appeals to 
the special interests of the individual members. Where a stu¬ 
dent is falling behind in his work because of insufficient in¬ 
terest and effort, it is her responsibility to discover the nature 
of the motive that will bring forth a greater share of enthu¬ 
siasm and effort. 

She must individualize the work of the class wherever neces¬ 
sary. This is the case with much of the practice material. The 
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child should be helped to understand that the drill and 
remedial lessons that he is being asked to do are selected on 
the basis of his needs. Such a procedure calls for much addi¬ 
tional work on the teacher’s part, but the burden may be light¬ 
ened by the use of standardized practice material and by the 
preparation of mimeographed exercises which can be used from 
term to term. , 

The assignments given in class must be varied in nature and 
in difficulty in accordance with children’s needs. The tradition 
that uniform home-work assignments must be given daily to 
all pupils should be allowed to die, and in its place should be 
developed the custom of assigning work when and as neces¬ 
sary. Even within the class it is possible and desirable to vary 
the work in accordance with the differing abilities of the 
group. This can be accomplished without directing attention 
to the inferiority of the duller children. When the more diffi¬ 
cult woik is assigned as additional work to be done volun¬ 
tarily, the duller members of the class can be trusted not to 
bother with it lopg. One teacher arranged her class exercises 
with the questions ascending in difficulty so that the brighter 
children who finished early were the ones who tried their hands 
at the difficult problems. There are any number of means 
available to the ingenious teacher who is genuinely con¬ 
cerned with ways of finding a solution to the problem. 

The methods of instruction must be differentiated. The cus¬ 
tomary adaptation omits for slow classes all but the funda¬ 
mentals, the time saved being devoted to drill. The dull chil¬ 
dren who need added appeals and motivation are ordinarily 
confronted with the dry details which are usually the least 
interesting aspects of the subject. Geography as taught in slow 
classes resembles the old factual type which is fortunately wan¬ 
ing in influence elsewhere. This is hardly an adjustment. For 
slow classes the teacher must omit many of the rational aspects 
of the subject, but the interesting material should be pre- 
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served. Thus, all groups of children are interested in the ac¬ 
count of how people live in India, but the discussion of the 
causes and consequences of India’s social system may well be 
reserved for the brighter classes. For dull pupils the illustra¬ 
tions must be concrete. These pupils are not as ready as are 
bright children to follow up the class discussion with outside 
reading and project activities unless the teacher can motivate 
these activities and give the children the impression that they 
have the ability to do such work. 

Most teachers wish to adjust the work to the level of the 
class, but when custom rotates the teachers among bright, 
normal, and dull classes, the wish is not father to the deed. 
Habits of teaching are not easily discarded when the teacher 
changes from one class to another. Teachers learn to accept 
and expect certain standards which are modified only slightly 
for the new class. Furthermore, they may have prepared lesson 
plans for the various topics of the grade, plans that are easily 
kept from term to term and thus exercise a standardizing in¬ 
fluence on the methods of teaching used.^® Teachers often look 
upon a bright class as a reward and a dull class as an irksome 
assignment, an attitude which is easily communicated to the 
class unless the teacher is particularly careful. 

Some cities are eliminating rotation and are encouraging 
teachers to specialize in the instruction of dull children. Where 
this is done, an additional reward must be oSered to teachers 
of such classes in order to compensate for what most people 
look upon as a distasteful assignment. Such compensation may 
include a cash bonus, extra credit when service credit for pro¬ 
motion is computed, or the reduced clerical work attendant 
upon the smaller class register. That teachers of feeble-minded 
children need special training and experience is already taken 

18 One supervisor asks whether it may not be preferable for teachers 
to write lesson plans in pencil on scraps of paper instead of typing them 
on prepared outlines which fit in so carefully with the hoarding tendencies. 
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for granted almost everywhere; it should be equally apparent 
that teachers of dull-normal children, too, require special ex¬ 
perience to equip them for their work. 

Provision must be made for exercising the pupils’ special 
abilities and interests. One device allows a definite period of 
time each week for “free activity." The facilities of the class¬ 
room are then available to pupils with the one injunction that 
nothing be done which interferes with the activities of other 
children. They may have paper and crayons or paints for art 
work; they have access to the books on the reference shelf; 
they may work on stories or plays that they are writing or read¬ 
ing; etc. At times there is an exhibit of the work done by the 
pupils. The praise that is given so honestly and freely by the 
fellow-pupils stimulates both the recipient and the others. 
Periods of the week may be set aside for discussing books read 
outside of school, places visited, and activities conducted, and 
thus again the teacher gives the child the impression that she 
is interested in his welfare and his activities. The teacher must 
serve as counsel and as guide in these extracurricular activities 
and suggest books and names of organizations where further 
aid is obtainable. The school dullard has traits that are com¬ 
mendable and interests dial are stimulating. Just as the child 
is frequently unaware of the out-of-school life of the teacher, 
so is the teacher often ignorant of the real personalities of her 
pupils, Greater familiarity should make for increased under¬ 
standing and sympathy. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. Wliat should the high-school art teacher do when one of his 
enthusiastic students speaks of going abroad to study art after his 
graduation from high school? The boy draws well, but is not con¬ 
sidered to be among the best artists in the school. The family is mod¬ 
erately well-to-do and is ready to make the financial sacrifice necessary 
to enable the youth to go abroad. 

2. Andrew’s parents, both of whom are college graduates, post¬ 
poned marriage and parenthood until they felt they could offer their 
child every possible social and educational advantage. Andrew was a 
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healthy, cheerful, handsome infant. Though he was late in learning 
to walk and to talk, his parents thought Andrew clever and made 
ambitious plans for him. In his early childhood, Andrew was so good- 
looking and sociable that his parents didn’t see that he was duller 
than his playmates. They attributed his slow development to the fact 
that they had been babying him quite a bit. Even when he was five 
years old, they did not permit him to feed himself or to dress unaided. 

At five, he was sent to a kindergarten. Andrew didn’t like the class 
at all. He hit youngsters who laughed at his indistinct speech. Often 
he tore up his own work in a rage when he had difficulty in keeping 
up with the others in the group. 

The principal had the boy tested by a psychologist, who reported 
Andrew's intelligence quotient to be 78. 

Let us assume that you are the principal. What can you say to the 
parents that will be definite enough to help them plan the boy’s 
future more intelligently than they have been doing, and yet not be 
so severe a blow as to endanger the parents’ emotional adjustments? 

3. "On the average, the cliildren of exceptionally intelligent par¬ 
ents are less intelligent than their parents, even though these children 
still are above the average for the community as a whole." What 
problem does this fact present to mental hygiene? 

4. Why is there more maladjustment among children who are 
slightly or moderately inferior mentally than there is among children 
who are slightly or moderately superior mentally? (See Table I.) 

5. Why IS it significant to view inferior mentality as a relative and 
not an absolute condition? 

6. When retardation is accepted as part of the school’s administra¬ 
tive procedures, what criteria should be used in order to determine 
when a pupil is to be retarded? What special provisions should be 
made for retarded pupils? 
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PHYSICAL FACTORS AFFECTING ADJUSTMENT 

T he relationship between bodily weakness and personality 
disorders is indicated by such studies as that of Burt, who 
found that “defective physical conditions arc, roughly speak¬ 
ing, one and a quarter times as frequent among delinquent 
children as they are among non-delinquent children from jhe 
same schools and streets,” i and that of Madden “ who reported 
that children hard of hearing were never rated as leaders and- 
were often rated as shy and solitary. No physical abnormality 
is typical of all problem children, and no condition is found 
only among the problem children. That the youngster does 
not become a problem child merely because he is crippled is 
proved by the great number of lame children who fit in beau¬ 
tifully with their environment. Nevertheless, the physical de¬ 
fect introduces complications diat, added to the other factors 
in the case, produce undesirable emotional states. 

HOW PHYSICAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTE TO 
EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 

"A healthy baby is a happy baby,” say the pediatricians. All 
who have been ill know how trying it is to retain good humor 
when tlie body is not functioning normally. When one feels 
below par, he tends to go ofi alone and to avoid unnecessary 

1 C. Burt, The Young Delinquent (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1925), p. 239. 

2 R. Madden, The School Status of the Hard of Hearing Child, Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No, 499 (New York. Bureau ot Pubiicaiions, Teachers 
Coilege, Coiumbia University, 1931). 
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social contacts. Similarly, tire child whose energy is being 
sapped by an undisclosed organic disorder participates in in¬ 
dividual rather than in group play activities. Some pediatri¬ 
cians have eliminated cases of irritability by correcting a cal¬ 
cium deficiency/ and psychiatrists have reduced the severity 
of some childhood nervous traits by administering glucose.* 

Laird, Levitan, and Wilson * conducted a controlled experi¬ 
ment with fifty-three children in grades one, three, and five of 
three elementary schools. These youngsters were selected by 
their teachers as being the most nervous in their classes; the 
subjects were free from malnutrition or any other serious de¬ 
fect. One group was kept as a control group; a second received 
a half pint of milk at 9:50 a. m. daily; and the third group was 
given a special feeding at 9:30 a. m. daily consisting of a cal¬ 
cium metabolism concentrate (containing calcium, phosphorus, 
maltose, lactose, Vitamin D, and some cocoa) added to the 
half pint of milk. Nervousness was measured by Olson’s “Be¬ 
havior Check List.” At the end of two weeks, the control group 
showed 2.3 per-cent improvement; the group that received 
milk feedings improved 8.2 per cent; and the group that was 
fed the milk plus the concentrate improved 15.6 per cent. 
Marked improvement was shown by 85 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren in the third group; in fifteen traits ® the improvement 
was 25 per cent or more. The experimenters concluded that 

sF. Matecr: "Calcium Deficiency as a Factor in Mental Instability," 
abstracted in Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 2 (February, 1926), pp. 
i 57 -' 59 - 

■* D. K. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie, A Textbook of Psychiatry (Lon¬ 
don, Oxford University Press, 1932), pp. 524-526. 

s D. A. Laird, M. Levitan, and V. A. Wilson, "Nervousness in School 
Children as Related to Hunger and Diet," Medical Journal and Record, 
Vol. 134, 1931, pp. 494 - 499 - 

0 This improvement of 25 per cent or more was shown in the following 
respects- less easily fatigued, more even-tempered, less uncommunicative, 
reduced tendency to jump from one task to another, less sluggish in think¬ 
ing, greater mascnlinity (m boys), more sociable, less likely to criticize oth¬ 
ers, less easily discouraged, more self-control in unpleasant situations, less 
woiry, greater readiness to discuss himself and his problems, less excitable, 
less impulsive, and greater tendency to act with care 
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many of the behavior symptoms manifested by pupils in the 
first five years of the elementary school can be corrected merely 
by offsetting hunger pangs with a special feeding at school. 

The retiring pupil and the disorderly one may be more up¬ 
set physically than emotionally, in need of medical attention 
and not of reeducation or psychiatric care. The physical ex¬ 
amination is therefore a first step in diagnosing and treating 
the behavior-problem child. 

Poor health is an immediate situation to which the child 
must make some adjustment. The danger to his ultimate per¬ 
sonality development arises from the possibility that these 
temporary expedients will be retained as habits after their 
justification has passed. The youngster who has been told not 
to exhaust himself find.s it convenient to become tired as soon 
as the task loses its novelty. Habits of shyness persist after 
energy has been restored to normalcy. The child may learn to 
excuse himself from making necessary changes by pleading 
poor health; in fact, many neurotic traits represent such con¬ 
tinuance of reactions that once were necessary. Though chil¬ 
dren's health must not be endangered by excessive demands, 
both the parent and the teacher must see that the youngster is 
not allowed to develop personality traits that make later ad¬ 
justments more difficult. 

Bodily disorders are often less injurious physically than 
they are emotionally and socially. Though the child’s body 
adjusts itself to such defects as strabismus or lameness, these 
conditions can be sufficient to keep the child from developing 
an attractive personality. For one thing, parents and other 
adults are prone to treat the weak or deformed youngster 
with more sentiment than intelligence. The mother is eager 
to win his battles for him, and the teacher is ready to permit 
him indulgences denied to othem. Such a child deserves and 
needs sympathy in his attempts to overcome his handicaps, 
but he is entitled to far-sighted guidance that aids him to at¬ 
tain self-reliance and self-confidence. He must not be permitted 
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to center his efforts at adjustment about his ability to arouse 

sympathy. 

Any obvious physical abnormality may complicate the 
child’s emotional adjustment by making him self-conscious 
and by reducing the opportunities for normal social activities./ 
The deformed child who thinks people see only his defect 
soon loses the abandon or naivete that is one of childhood’s 
charms. He therefore withdraws voluntarily from socializing 
activities rather than risk being shunned by his would-be 
playmates. The defect itself may be so unattractive that his 
companions do reject him. One boy had such unsightly warts 
on his hands that his classmates avoided touching him. When 
ring games were played by the class, it was difficult for the 
teacher to find two pupils who were willing to hold hands with 
him. Few children can stand such ostracism for any length of 
time without developing undesirable compensatory reactions. 

The student who rises when he is called on, stands with 
open mouth, and answers the teacher’s question by “What did 
you say?’’ easily earns an undeserved reputation for stupidity. 
It may be an adenoidal condition and not inattention or lack 
of intelligence that is responsible for his facial expression and 
for his failure to hear the question. Similarly, the youngster 
who seems indifferent or lazy and the pupil who is restless and 
fidgety may be suffering from glandular disturbances. The 
teacher need not attempt the diagnosis of physical conditions— 
some indifferent pupils are indifferent only in the classroom— 
but she shouldjsee the value of securing expert medical advice 
before she rules out physical deficiencies as the basic cause 
of the child’s problem. 

Sensory defects directly affect the child’s ability to learn by 
reducing the number and the accuracy of the impressions that 
reach the brain. That eye defects interfere with the child’s 
learning to read and that auditory defects give him only a 
confused interpretation of the teacher’s explanation are ob¬ 
vious. One is tempted to minimize the importance of such de- 
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fects by assuming that the child will ask for, and the teacher 
will make, the necessary allowance; but most children do not 
know when their sense organs are defective. Misunderstanding 
the question may be interpreted by the pupil, too, as resulting 
from his own stupidity or inattention. Cornell ^ finds that the 
school grades of children with physical defects are significantly 
below those of normal children. Other studies indicate that 
the rate of unsatisfactory work is greater among children with 
defective vision than among those with good vision and that 
children with defective hearing afe more often found among 
those who are retarded at school than among those whose 
progress is better than normal. 

TYPICAL PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT COMPLICATED 
BY PHYSICAL FACTORS 

The Physically Handicapped Child. The term physically 
handicapped child is used in the present instance to refer to 
children who are afflicted with a physical ailment that is ob¬ 
vious even to the casual observer. Illustrative of this group are 
children who are strabismic, lame, or hard of hearing. We 
may include in this group the child who has a serious organic 
deficiency, such as a weak heart. 

As a result of his limitations, the physically defective child 
is unable to share in the play activities of his classmates. De¬ 
prived of the “give and take" that is so salutary an influence in 
children's social development, he tends to become confirmed 
in his habits of timidity and to develop attitudes of self-pity. 
Proper medical advice may recommend types of group play 
that will not exert the child too much and may aid him in 
overcoming part of the physical deficiency. When such activi¬ 
ties are suggested by the physician, they should be included in 
the class recreation program. 

Many of the teacher’s attempts to improve the youngster’s 

r W. S. Cornell, "The Relation ol Physical to Mental Defect in School 
Children," Psychological Clinic, Vol. 1, No. 8 (January, 1908), pp, 231-234. 
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social adjustment will be made outside the playground. The 
child should be given special responsibilities in class. He can 
be helped to achieve group recognition through his ability in 
other aspects of school work. He should be encouraged to run 
for class ofiices. It is generally desirable that he be given an 
opportunity to help others so drat he may not grow up with 
the notion that there is no one more helpless than he; for 
example, he may be given the responsibility of coaching one 
of the slower pupils, or he can be asked to supervise the play¬ 
ground activities of younger children by serving as umpire or 
keeping the score. 

The teacher’s friendship offers a helpful means of leading 
the child to see himself in a new light. An informal chat with 
the youngster who is over-sensitive about his appearance—for 
example, the strabismic child—may help the child to see that 
he is overemphasizing the seriousness of his defect and that 
others are not as aitical of him as he is of himself. 

Little public mention should be made of the child’s diffi¬ 
culties. The teacher may tell the lame child privately what 
special provisions are being made for him during fire drills. 
Similarly, public comments are unnecessary when seating 
arrangements are made for pupils with defective hearing or 
vision. At no time should the teacher refer to the defect as 
excusing a piece of work or an act that would not be tolerated 
on the part of another child. 

Children are often thoughtlessly harsh in their treatment of 
the physically handicapped pupil. For their sake and for the 
child’s, the teacher must take steps to modify their attitude. 
Where possible, this should be done without directing any 
special attention to the crippled youngster. By the stories that 
are read or told in class, the school can stress the desirability 
of helping those who are less fortunate. The story may come 
closer to the class situation by having the teacher relate how 
pupils of another school treated a child who had a physical 
defect, being careful not to refer to the one from which her 
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pupil is suffering. Engaging the entire class in some group 
enterprise for the benefit of the children of a local hospital or 
institution, such as collecting magazines for them to read, may 
aid the students to translate from thought to action what they 
have been hearing about helping the unfortunate. It is some¬ 
times feasible to have a few of the class leaders discuss the 
practical situation with the teacher and then let them think 
of ways whereby they can facilitate the child’s social adjust¬ 
ment and his inclusion in group play. The suggestions that 
come from these children are more likely to be executed than 
are the same proposals when made by the teacher. 

Despite the attempts made to improve the handicapped 
child’s social adjustment, he will still spend more time alone 
than most youngsters do. His solitary leisure activities should 
be guided lest he spend his time in brooding. The school can 
aid the youngster to develop a hobby and should even permit 
him to use school supplies at home when the family is too poor 
to purchase the needed materials. Interesting assignments for 
individual study and special report benefit him in several 
ways; they occupy his time; they make his school work more 
interesting and suggest further lines of inquiry he can pursue; 
they develop his poise before a group; and they direct class 
attention to his abilities. Similar advantages can be obtained 
by encouraging such creative activities as writing or drawing. 
Many of his activities should be directed toward making 
things for others in order to minimize the preoccupation with 
self so frequently found among handicapped children and 
adults. 

A perplexing situation is presented by the child who is suf¬ 
fering from a defect that may be improved by medical or surgi¬ 
cal treatment. Should the teacher urge such treatment? All 
things considered, it is undoubtedly wiser to leave such recom¬ 
mendations to the medical profession. There is always the 
danger that the treatment may not be effective, and then the 
teacher has one more problem to face. The teacher should 
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never discuss the possibility or the desirability of such treat¬ 
ment with the child. In the course of a conversation with the 
parent, the teacher may suggest that the parent take the young¬ 
ster to a physician in order to see whether he can now recom¬ 
mend any remedial treatment, being careful not to recommend 
any particular physician, If the parent is criminally negligent, 
not merely ignorant or preoccupied, the community has ways 
of compelling him to give the child the needed treatment, but 
the teacher should not meddle in what is at best a difficult 
situation. When the home is indifferent or hostile, the school 
should report the case to the proper authorities and then 
leave it in their hands. 

The Child Who Is Sensitive about Unusual Physical Ap¬ 
pearance. Unusual physical appearance often has the same 
emotional effects as a definite physical handicap. Where other 
factors are favorable, few youngsters are oversensitive about 
their height or weight; but when there are such complica¬ 
tions as inferior mentality or antagonistic parents, the child 
uses even a slight physical peculiarity to explain his problems 
of adjustment. This attitude retards socialization by confirm¬ 
ing his retiring habits and by blinding him to the other 
causes of his difficulties. 

The way in which this factor is interrelated with others is illustrated 
by Marie H. Coining from a family of tall people, Marie was at twelve 
years much taller than most girls of her age. Her intelligence quotient 
of 88 was partly responsible for a poor school record. Although she 
had been retarded twice and was compedng witlr pupils averaging 
a year younger, her class work was still poor, especially in arithmetic. 
Her eyesight was had; since her unusual height made it impossible 
for her to be seated at the front of the room, she did her written 
work at the teacher's desk. Her parents’ poverty and her own attitudes 
combined to keep her poorly and untidily dressed. The girl was re¬ 
ferred to the child-guidance clinic when she refused to stand in line 
with the others or to come to the front of the room to recite. The 
teacher reported Marie's conduct to be otherwise satisfactory but 
noted that the girl rarely volunteered in class or played with others. 
A medical examination showed the girl to be in good health, except 
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for an overactive pituitary gland and markedly reduced vision in one 
eye. 

It is obvious in Marie’s case that the teacher has to cope with more 
than the girl’s self-consciousness. Would tlie girl have been sensitive 
about her height if she had been better dressed? Would she have been 
hesitant to recite from the front of the room if she had been more 
successful in school? Would she be reluctant to use the teacher’s desk 
if she knew that the other pupils envied her intellectual and physical 
superiority? Could a more intelligent home have sensed and corrected 
her maladjustment? It is unnecessary for the teacher to search for the 
one cause of the child’s sensitivity: she must discover as many of the 
contributing factors as possible; and she can formulate no remedial 
program until she knows why the youngster behaves so. 

A friendly conversation during which the teacher attempts to mod¬ 
ify the pupil's estimate of his appearance is desirable,® but it has no 
permanent effect unless the teacher is correcting the more funda¬ 
mental conditions. Several visits to the home convinced Marie’s 
teacher that she could expect little intelligent cooperation from the 
family. The school relief fund supplied clothing and sent the girl 
to an oculist. Marie responded to special instruction in arithmetic 
by improvement that encouraged bo A the girl and her teacher. The 
girl was persuaded to join the class basket-bill team where her height 
was a definite asset. At the end of tlie term, her socialization was not 
yet perfect, but her bearing and her attitude were noticeably better. 

The Frail Youngster. The youngster who is frequently ill or 
who has suffered from several serious childhood diseases easily 
becomes a behavior problem even after he regains normal 
health. The frail child may get more attention than is good 
for him, and he is tempted to cherish his minor ailments. In 
their solicitude for his health, parents limit his play activities 
and deprive him of the normal number of bumps and falls. 

Once the school physician declares the youngster to be in 
good health, the teacher must secure parental cooperation in 
reeducating their child. Former illnesses should not be referred 
to unnecessarily. The repetition of “How are you feeling to¬ 
day?" helps the child to become the neurotic adult who has 
a long and detailed answer to the question. The teacher must 

®The procedures suggested above for modifying the class attitude 
toward the physically handicapped child can be adapted for use with the 
sensitive youngster. 
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be sympathetic, but only in the same way that she sympathizes 
with all her other pupils. 

The school standing of the child who has been away for a 
long time is a source of worry. When he returns, he may feel 
that he has already missed so much work that he cannot pos¬ 
sibly make it up. Though it does impress the rest of the class 
to speak of all the work that was done in the preceding two 
weeks, the teacher should forgo this announcement. The 
process of helping the child to regain what was lost must be a 
cooperative affair, and the youngster should feel that the 
teacher is actually concerned with his welfare. In the secondary 
scliools, the grade adviser or the dean should supervise the 
student's make-up work. It is an unpleasant commentary on' 
the arbitrariness of a curriculum-centered school that some¬ 
times a pupil who has been away for a month is further de¬ 
moralized by being retarded at the end of the term. 

The child who is ill with a protracted rather than an acute 
illness should be helped to keep in touch with the progress 
that is made by his class. The teacher thus reduces the pupil’s 
worry and gives him a profitable way of spending the time 
that he now has available. Having the class draft a common 
letter to the sick pupil makes an interesting composition; 
writing the reply will keep the convalescent occupied. It is a 
sensible precaution not to ask other children to act as emis¬ 
saries from the school to the patient unless the teacher is cer¬ 
tain that the child’s illness is not infectious. 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS AMONG CHILDREN 

How widespread physical deficiencies are among children 
is apparent from the following summary which was presented to 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec¬ 
tion; ” 


8 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1930 (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931), pp, 833-234. 
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50,000 partially-seeing children who should be in sight-saving 
classes (Less than 5,000 o£ these are enrolled in sight-saving 
classes.) 

3,000,000 with hearing impaired in various degrees 
1,000,000 school cliildren between the ages of five and eighteen who 
are so defective in speecli that they require remedial treat¬ 
ment and training (60,000 of these at the present time are 
receiving the necessary corrective work and training.) 

300,000 crippled children (100,000 of these need special education; 

10,110 of these are enrolled in public schools, and 1,480 
in slate hospitals and schools, and in private schools.) 
6,000,000 children (approximately) of school age who are malnour¬ 
ished (Less than 40,000 of these are enrolled in open win¬ 
dow and open-air schools and classes.) 

The Teacher’s Rdle in Correcting Children’s Physical De¬ 
fects. The teacher’s routine daily hygiene inspection of the 
class is inadequate for detecting any but the obvious defects. 
Her responsibility for the correction of physical defects is dis¬ 
charged when she adapts the work to the child’s deficiencies 
and when she follows up the suggestions made by the school 
physician. Children with such serious conditions as chorea or 
epilepsy should not be admitted to tire usual classroom unless 
they have the sanction and the supervision of the school 
physician. 

Even a good health examination is useless unless it is prop¬ 
erly followed up. Teachers are beset by so many problems and 
parents have so many other worries that the results of the 
health examination are often ignored after the first routine 
letter has been sent. The child, who is the one most directly 
concerned, is usually quite willing to let it slide until it has 
been forgotten. Some parents are ready to dismiss the notice 
sent by the school as merely another instance of the arbitrary 
demands of an exacting institution, and comfort themselves 
by recalling other instances where the family physician over¬ 
ruled the recommendation of the school physician. By enlist¬ 
ing the cooperation of the local medical society and the parent- 
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teacher association, the school can increase the efEectiveness 
of the health examination. 


ATHLETICS AND PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

How Athletics May Facilitate Adjustment. Athletics can be 
used as an incentive for children who have slight interest in 
the more academic aspects of the school work. The behavior 
problem is often the child who has been retarded and who is 
therefore older and bigger than the average child in his class. 
This very fact may be responsible for his delinquencies in the 
classroom and for his superiority on the athletic field. Every 
teacher knows children whose behavior difficulties were im¬ 
proved after the pupil gained recognition in athletics. 

Athletics helps correct some undesirable traits found among 
behavior-problem children. The pupil who does not cooperate 
with other children in the classroom can be taught to do so 
rather easily on the playground. The timid youngster who 
shrinks from encounters with otliers may learn to enjoy the 
company of other children as a result of the games he plays. 
The braggart who feels that the universe revolves about him 
is frequently taken down a peg when his love of individual 
display costs his team a point. 

The prestige of the coach makes his power for suggestion 
important. In the words of the boys themselves, “He talks a 
language we can understand,” and he frequently has the repu¬ 
tation of being a “regular fellow” because his accomplishments 
are on the level that the child appreciates. His influence must 
be used wisely if it is to continue to exert force. Teachers who 
make threats regarding a boy's place on the team often em¬ 
barrass the coach. Similarly, the teacher who regards the coach 
as a disciplinary officer for die school and sends him daily no¬ 
tices of the misdeeds of the squad members compels him to 
administer reprimands that soon lose their force because of 
their frequency. Both coach and teacher ought to be in close 
touch with each other whenever problem children are mem- 
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bers of the team. No formal notice need be sent, nor should 
the child realize that coach and teacher are discussing his case 
unless some serious offense has been committed. 

On the other hand, the coach must realize that this work is 
but one aspect of the complicated task of educating the whole 
child for complete living. In his informal contacts with the 
pupil, he hears only one side of the dispute between teacher 
and pupil and is often inclined to believe that the teacher’s 
demands are petty, especially if acceding to them tlireatens 
the team’s success in an important encounter. Moreover, there 
are coaches who speak to the pupils as though the teacher 
were a common menace and nuisance whose unreasonable 
demands must be outwitted rather than satisfied. 

Limitations of Athletics. Many behavior-problem children 
are mediocre in their athletic achievements and are accepted 
by the coaches only after much persuasion. In the stress of 
competition, these youngsters are soon eliminated. So long as 
school athletics is dominated by the desire to win in inter¬ 
scholastic competition, athletics remains closed to most prob¬ 
lem children. The use of class teams provides for some of 
these youngsters, but here, too, tlae rest of the team soon ob¬ 
jects if the teacher insists upon making a reform school of the 
team. Some of the values of the athletic appeal can be ob¬ 
tained by mass athletics where every child participates in some 
form of physical activity. Though this scheme does not give 
each pupil a chance to excel, it suggests interesting ways of 
spending his leisure time and offers approved ways of giving 
vent to his spirits and his energy. 

There is much reasoning by analogy and metaphor in con¬ 
nection with the character training to be encountered on the 
athletic field. The child may learn the values of team coopera¬ 
tion for die winning of the common goal; he may appreciate 
the characteristics of a good loser and of a modest winner; he 
may learn that only by strenuous effort can he win the game; 
yet he may not realize that these values apply outside the play- 
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ground as well as on it. These attitudes are worth cultivating 
even if used only on the playground; they are still more desira¬ 
ble if they are applied outside the field of athletics. To achieve 
this transfer of training requires the cooperation of coach and 
teacher. 

The tradition of "good losers” has been carefully developed 
by school athletics. It has a definite formula that the loser 
must follow if he is not to lose caste: Never complain about 
defeat: praise the sportsmanship of the other fellow: say that 
you did your best; and keep smiling. The ability to win grace¬ 
fully has received no suclr recognition; the consistent winner 
may be as much of a problem as the child with the conscious¬ 
ness of failure. Success on the athletic field must not be per¬ 
mitted to excuse insolence in class. The student who bullies 
youngsters because he is the school hero should be brought to 
his senses. 

The pupil who does poorly in his academic work and suc¬ 
ceeds in his athletic efforts may develop a distorted sense of 
values. Children who are mediocre or inferior in their school 
work are sometimes excused from class in order to devote more 
time to sports. There may be too much of a good thing, even of 
athletics. If it is so simple to excuse the student from the aca¬ 
demic work, must the teacher not ask herself whether more 
meaningful activities should not have been given in the first 
place? Where to draw the line defining the amount of athletics 
that is of optimum value for the child cannot be determined 
in advance but should be decided in terms of the needs of the 
behavior-problem youngsters. 

THE "health-conscience” 

Although it would seem that any one whose body is free 
from organic defects can gain good health by conscious eflort, 
overemphasis on health may keep him from reaching the de¬ 
sired stage, or from enjoying it once he is there. No one is 
more concerned with his good health than the neurotic who 
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pitifully goes from physician to physician and conscientiously 
follows the advice given in advertisements. Though he may 
be well, he doesn’t have the exuberance of spirit and keenness 
of mind that should accompany true health. 

The necessity of washing hands before eating is emphasized 
by teachers who explain that the germs of twenty-eight diseases 
are conveyed by shaking hands. The effects of such instruction 
are illustrated by Dr. Thom’s case of the six-year-old who sud¬ 
denly developed an inability to take food or to swallow. It 
later transpired that her mother, in order to keep the girl 
from being kissed by strangers, had told her that kissing causes 
infection by germs and that when germs are swallowed little 
girls die. The immediate cause of the child’s unusual behavior 
was her being kissed at her dancing class by some man.^® 

It is questionable whether the school should develop the 
child’s “health-conscience." Some value may follow, but the 
danger is ever present that the teacher will be encouraging the 
growth of more phobias to limit the child’s life. Certainly the 
teacher should avoid enumerating the symptoms of various 
diseases. All the child need be told is that if he has anything 
seriously wrong with him, he should visit a physician instead 
of trying home remedies or proprietary medicines. There are 
few people who cannot imagine having the ailment described 
by a friend who has just had an operation and who is still 
thrilled by his recitation of the way he “first felt it coming on.” 
The child should not be encouraged to devote his time and 
energy to the melancholy effort to avoid illness. 

The teacher of health education should stress the inculca¬ 
tion of good health habits. The difficulty of doing this is in¬ 
creased by the circumstance that many of these habits are prac¬ 
tised at home and in other places where the school must rely 
on its influence rather than on its presence. The teacher must 
therefore take advantage of every opportunity available for 

10 D. A. Thom, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1987), pp. 39-40. 
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the children’s application of these habits in school situations. 
The schools themselves must offer the facilities for following 
the rules of hygiene. Unfortunately, schools violate many of 
die rules they stress in the hygiene period. Children are reg¬ 
ularly told that they must chew their food carefully and should 
rest before resuming active work. How many schools have a 
lunch period long enough to permit thorough chewing of the 
food? In some metropolitan secondary schools, the students 
have thirty minutes in which to go to the lunch room, buy 
the lunch, eat it and return to class. As a general custom, 
elementary-school children are allowed less than an hour to go 
home, eat their lunch, and return. Teachers speak of the im¬ 
portance of diet and then permit children to go to peddlers in 
the neighborhood who furnish a lunch consisting of a boiled 
frankfurter in roll, lemonade, and candy. Children are asked 
to form the habit of washing their hands with soap and hot 
water before eating, and yet it is still the unusual school that 
offers the necessary facilities for the children. 

Health education must be especially careful of the methods 
of teaching used, for unwise procedure may be accompanied 
by morbid self-interest. The keynote of all instruction must be 
the desirability of good health rather than the dangers of ill 
health. Undoubtedly, the horrors of disease make for more 
vivid lessons than are suggested by the prosaic details of the 
procedures for maintaining good health. However, vividness 
is not the chief criterion for evaluating a lesson in health edu¬ 
cation. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. In a junior high school in a slum neighborhood, there is one 
pupil who is easily distinguished from his classmates because of his 
superior mentality, high marks, slight physique, and listless facial ex¬ 
pression. He is ridiculed by his classmates because he is easily beaten 
in physical encounters. When his books or pencils are stolen, he dares 
not say anything to the teacher even when he knows who took them. 
He has even stopped volunteering in class because the others ridicule 
his answers and mimic his manner of speech. 
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What can the teadier do with the boy and for him? 

2. What can the teacher do with the ten-year-old boy who has 
learned to use his "weak heart” as an excuse for not studying in 
preparation for his classroom tests? The boy does have a cardiac con¬ 
dition. 

3. Because they fear an accident, the parents of a normally healthy 
boy of twelve refuse to permit him to engage in any of the active 
group games ordinarily played by boys of his age, At fourteen, the 
mother’s brother was killed by a truck while the boy was playing base¬ 
ball on a city street. The father limps as an after-effect of a hip in¬ 
jury he sustained when he fell while playing basket-ball in his high- 
school gymnasium. These two incidents lead the parents to fear an 
accident to their son. 

How can the teacher modify the parents’ attitude? 

4. A high-school freshman who thinks eye-glasses spoil her appear¬ 
ance and who dislikes being teased by her classmates, finds many ex¬ 
cuses for not wearing her glasses in school. , 

What can the teacher do? 

5. After a series of lessons on food inspection, a high-school civics 
teacher learns that several of her pupils have stopped eating fresh 
fruits because they are afraid of being poisoned by the various arsenic 
sprays used by orchardists. 

What should the teacher do? 

6. In a high-school biology class, the teacher spent some time dis¬ 
cussing the diagnosis of common ailments and suggesting first-aid 
procedures to be followed until a physician arrived. She then asked 
those who had been ill recently to tell the class what tliey did between 
the time when they first fell ill and the time the doctor arrived. One 
student gave a vivid description of the early stages of an appendicitis 
attack and of the steps leading up to his hospitalization. 

That evening, S. E , one of the other students, complained of pains 
m his right side. After having been kept awake all night by the pain, 
he was examined by a competent physician who diagnosed the case 
as a minor digestive disorder and ruled out the possibility of appendi¬ 
citis The boy was sleepless the second night and continued to com¬ 
plain of pain in the right side. He told his father that all of the symp¬ 
toms resembled those of the classmate who had been operated on. 

S. E. is ordinarily a robust individual, successful at school, popular 
with his friends, and enthusiastic about his many hobbies. There is 
no previous history of emotional maladjustment or of any neurotic 
symptoms. 

What advice can you give to the parents? 

7. The mother of one of your pupils tells you that she took her 
youngster to a physician who prescribed an anterior-pituitary extract 
in order to correct the child’s hyper-sensitivity and restlessness. She 
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now asks you for your opinion of the advisability of the treatment. 
What should you say? 

8. What application should the teacher make of the results of the 
experiment conducted by Laird, Levitan, and Wilson? 
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VIII 

FOSTERING WHOLESOME SEX ADJUSTMENTS 

DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING THE SCHOOL’S 
ATTEMPTS AT FOSTERING WHOLESOME SEX 
ADJUSTMENTS 

D ESPITE all that has been said and writtenj it is by no means 
indisputable that the school should be the major agency 
for fostering the wholesome sex adjustment of its students. 
This statement does not minimize the need for sex education, 
nor is it intended to belittle the significance for mental hygiene 
of proper sex adjustment. It is the inevitable result of a realis¬ 
tic evaluation of the school’s position in contemporai^ Amer¬ 
ican life. 

The American school is not autonomous. It is rather the 
agency whereby the community perpetuates its ideals. Though 
this relationship influences all of the school’s activities, it is 
particularly confining in the field of human relationships 
where values are determined emotionally more than rationally. 

The publicly supported school ordinarily evades the issue by 
defining sex education as those "activities which aid the child 
to attain a healthy sex adjustment.” Does “adjustment” mean 
fitting in meekly with the present social scheme? Should the 
school prepare children for living a healthy sex life even though 
it may involve violating contemporary mores? What is the 
school to do when each of several groups in the community has 
its own interpretation of what constitutes the best possible ad¬ 
justment? What course should the school pursue in a commu- 
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nity that insists upon ignoring sex and treating any open refer¬ 
ence to sex as indecent? As society’s agent, the school often feels 
that it must subordinate its ideals to the more practical prob¬ 
lem of developing in pupils the attitudes respected by the 
community, or by the most vocal group in the community. 

Before the school can guide adequately the sex adjustments 
of its pupils, it must cooperate with the agencies that are at¬ 
tempting to modify the community’s attitudes toward sex. 
Much of the sex maladjustment found among mental patients 
results from unwholesome community attitudes and practices 
as much as it does from poor personal habits. The integration 
of children’s personalities is not facilitated when the school 
sets up a standard that is frowned upon by the home and the 
community; such conflicting standards even increase the prob¬ 
lems confronting the child. Of what value is it to tell the 
adolescent youth that masturbation does not lead to feeble¬ 
mindedness or insanity, when the parent regards the practice 
as the first indication of innate depravity? Does the school con¬ 
vince children that family life can be inspiring, when the 
comic strips, the motion pictures, radio skits and their own 
home life stress the petty bickerings between husband and 
wife? By the time the youngster is admitted to the elementary 
school many of his basic sex attitudes and character traits 
have already been shaped by the family, and the school dis¬ 
covers that it is easier to impart information than to modify 
personality traits. The school, unaided, cairnot solve its stu¬ 
dents’ sex problems. 

As a result of these limitations, sex education ordinarily 
comprises generalities that do not touch at all the problems 
the individual student must solve. How few are the high-school 
students who have ever had frank advice concerning their per¬ 
sonal problems? ^ What does the school do for the retiring 
adolescent girl who would like to go to dances the way other 

See M. J. Exner, Principles and Problems of Sex Education—A Study of 
^48 College Men (New York, Association Press, 1915). 
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girls do but who shrinks from facing the tilted eyebrows of 
her family? How does tire school aid the youth whose growing 
sense of independence revolts against the restrictions imposed 
by parental discipline? The school succeeds in its attempts to 
offend no one, usually by confining sex education to meaning¬ 
less abstractions. 

One of the most difhcult problems of sex education is the 
discovery of a procedure that divests normal sex practices of 
their mystery and their sinfulness and yet does not allow 
youngsters to create more problems for themselves by inter¬ 
preting the school's attitude as encouraging practices of which 
the home and the community disapprove. May not the school 
lead the child to attach too much significance to sex problems? 
For the most vital aspects of sex education, we need a relation¬ 
ship more intimate and understanding than that found in a 
large class. 

The ideal teacher of sex education is an intelligent, cul¬ 
tured parent whose children are just a little older than the 
pupils in her class. Such a teacher is likely to be herself a well- 
adjusted person whose personality invites confidence, who can 
discuss sex without overemphasis, who knows the problems of 
her pupils and isn’t shocked by what she discovers, who frees 
sex from its shame and its sin and yet doesn’t encourage pre¬ 
mature exploration. Those teachers who do not meet these 
specifications must either have additional out-of-school con¬ 
tacts with children or should leave sex education to others. 
When the teacher is herself inadequately or improperly ad¬ 
justed and brings to class her own biases and aversions, she 
rarely succeeds in inculcating a healthful attitude in her pu¬ 
pils. The preponderance of women teachers in the elementary 
and junior high schools further reduces the possibilities for 
dealing with the more intimate phases of boys’ sex education. 

Sex education is impeded by other factors operating within 
the school situation. Classes are so large and heterogeneous 
that within one room there are pupils of several stages of men- 
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tal, physiological, and social development. Group instruction 
is difficult in a subject where much depends on the child’s 
status; what the teacher is discussing is already known to some 
of the pupils, while to others it is so far removed that the 
topics are either silly or revolting. In some instances curiosity 
is stimulated to find its illicit satisfaction in practices that will 
still further upset the child's emotional stability. 

The school's inadequacy as an instrument for sex education 
is the more regrettable because of the importance of healthful 
sex adjustment. What other social agency is as well organized, 
as well trained, and as well equipped for reaching the vast 
majority of our population? The school must therefore do 
as much as it can and then aid the home and the community 
to do the rest. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SEX ADJUSTMENTS 
AND EMOTIONAL STABILITY 

The assumption that all emotional disorders result from 
sex repressions is accepted today by only a few psychiatrists. 
Most psychiatrists regard sex as only one source of emotional 
difficulty. That unsolved sex problems add to the person’s 
emotional tension is not to be denied; those who are inter¬ 
ested in eliminating or in controlling all sources of malad¬ 
justment regard sex education as a useful aid. 

Sex maladjustments contribute to the incidence of emotional 
disorder and frequently are an important factor in its etiol¬ 
ogy because they increase the tension within the individual. 
The adolescent who is troubled by his feeling of shame at 
masturbation and by his fear of impending insanity experi¬ 
ences difficulty in withstanding the nervous shocks he could 
otherwise ignore. On the other hand, a sudden sex crisis, for 
example, the adolescent girl accosted by a man, may be the 
immediate stimulus that leads an already unstable child to 
a definite nervous breakdown. Thus, sex disturbances mav be 
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either a predisposing factor or an immediate cause of mental 
illness. That only rarely are they both the predisposing factor 
and the immediate cause, is attested by most adults who have 
experienced with little effect the shocks that prove so serious 
to those so unstable emotionally that they are unable to 
stand the added or the sudden strain. The child’s wholesome 
sex adjustment helps remove both an important predisposing 
cause and a significant precipitating cause of mental disease. 

However, sex maladjustments are often a symptom rather 
than a cause of emotional instability. Sex excesses are occasion¬ 
ally the device whereby the maladjusted child attains a false 
sense of emotional equilibrium. The same personality difficul¬ 
ties lead one girl to dress ostentatiously and a second to expose 
herself indecently; the shy youth is timid in the classroom and 
is also reticent in seeking the company of girls. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that the emotionally unstable child will experience dif¬ 
ficulties in adjusting himself to the inflexible sex standards 
set by the community. Sex offenses among pupils can be under¬ 
stood only in terms of the whole personality. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

Differences in Frequency. The incidence of problem be¬ 
havior in schools is greater among boys than it is among girls. 
There are more boys than girls among the cases referred to 
child-guidance clinics and in special classes or institutions for 
die subnormal, the unstable, and the delinquent. Applying 
an inventory of problem tendencies to unselected groups of 
pupils, Olson reports: ^ 

Boys consistently secure higher mean ratings in problem tendencies 
than girls. The difference of 6 6 points for the first grade has a prob¬ 
able error of but .6 of a point. The difference is thus eleven times the 
probable error of the difference and indicates a practical certainty 

2 W. C. Olson, Problem Tendencies in Children—A Method for Their 
Measurement and Description (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press 

1930). p. 17- 
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that the difference is a significant one and not ascribable to sampling 
errors. The same fact is confirmed by the separate units of evidence 
■when the data are analyzed by age or grade. The differences found 
for the elementary school and junior high school are in the same 
direction and are respectively 7.4 and 7.0 times the probable error of 
the difference. 

Differences of Kind. The difference in the type of problem 
behavior is significant because it offers a clue to understanding 
the difference in incidence. Though there is much overlapping, 
boys tend to commit aggressive acts, -while the girls’ problems 
are more often the withdrawing kind. Olson finds that girls 
manifest more nervous habits ^ and in Wickman's study, over¬ 
sensitiveness is the only undesirable trait reported significantly 
more frequently for girls than for boys.^ Burt’s study of the 
offenses charged against young delinquents presents corrobora¬ 
tive evidence. Such offenses as “bodily violence to persons” 
were more numerous for boys, while attempted or threatened 
suicide and lying ("persistent and extravagant and excluding 
the mere concealment of other delinquencies”) were more 
prevalent among girls.' The outstanding exception to this 
trend was the “offense with opposite sex of similar age and 
willing” where the girls were more frequently delinquent. 

Much of the sex difference in behavior patterns must be at¬ 
tributed to environmental influence. Since the school usually 
views “behavior” as synonymous with “conduct,” “ the dis¬ 
orderly boy is more likely to be referred to the clinic than the 
retiring girl is. The more basic question of whether boys are 
more aggressive because of innate tendencies or as a result of 
environmental influences cannot be answered definitely, al¬ 
though most studies indicate that the innate tendencies are the 

s W. C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Chil¬ 
dren (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 36-38. 

^ E. K. tVickman, Children's Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes (New 
York, Division of Publications, The Commonwealth Fund, 1928), p. 45, 

» C, Bint, The Young Delinquent (New York, D, Appleton-Century and 
Co., 1925), p. 14. 

a See page 252 ft. 
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same for both sexes. Pressey, for example, attributes the dif¬ 
ferences to the influence of social factors; ^ 

Boy and girl babies cry an equal amount, but men cry less than 
women, and swear far more. The mores allow the girl to cry but not 
to swear. Presumably, the particular type of reaction is understand¬ 
able only in terms of a child’s total experience from birth. 

SEX EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 

Sex education cannot be regarded as an independent phase 
of education; it gains in significance when it is viewed as part 
of the larger process of character development. Sex education 
is more than the presentation of biological facts; it aims at 
developing wholesome attitudes toward one’s own body and 
toward members of the same sex and the opposite sex. It is not 
merely the discussion of devices for the safe release of certain 
fundamental desires, but the process of building a person¬ 
ality that will make marriage and parenthood enriching and 
stimulating experiences. The gap between sex education and 
character education is narrow, for it is difficult to develop an 
estimable adult without helping him to effect a wholesome sex 
adjustment, both as a contributing factor to, and as a conse¬ 
quence of, character formation. 

A Positive Program. As in all other aspects of character edu¬ 
cation, the dominant note of sex education must be positive. 
Ordinary practice violates this principle and relies upon fear 
and shame as the incentives for proper sex conduct. The child 
is told of the danger of ill health or mental disorders, and the 
youth learns of the menace of social diseases. The school tells 
the student quite emphatically what he must not do, without 
aiding him to formulate any positive program of what he is 
to do. The youth who is making a determined but unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to overcome his malpractices feels increasingly 
ashamed and guilty; this sense of guilt is responsible for prob- 

r S. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education (New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1933), p. 173. 
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lem behavior more often than the sex practice itself is. Fear 
leads to caution; it rarely develops character. 

The school can raise the level of the child’s attitude toward 
sex without introducing unnecessary prudery. By making the 
presence of the other sex too ordinary to excite comment, co¬ 
education teaches pupils as part of the general process of ad¬ 
justment to respect the feelings of the other sex. Preparation 
for adult social life is facilitated by club meetings, parties, and 
school outings where there is greater freedom than is afforded 
in class. Those teachers who have taught in both coeducational 
and non-coeducational schools testify to the more desirable 
attitudes of adolescents attending coeducational schools. 

The school can see that the child’s energy and interests are 
utilized so fully that he has little time or thought for brooding 
about sex and sex adjustments. Extracurricular activities are 
useful outlets for sublimating the student’s sex interests. As 
the pupil approaches adolescence, he should have increasing 
latitude in discipline and in studies; the English teacher, for 
example, may suggest novels that the younger pupils spurn 
as silly. 

The Phases of Sex Education. The presentation of facts is an 
essential phase of sex education, but it is not the whole pro¬ 
gram, Because correcting children’s misconceptions is so defi¬ 
nite a step and lends itself so easily to teaching procedures, 
the school tends to slight the more difficult and less dramatic 
process of building good habits and inculcating sound atti¬ 
tudes. 

Sex education doesn’t begin and end with telling children 
where babies come from, or even with the discussion of ve¬ 
nereal diseases. Boys and girls should be taught the physiology 
and the hygiene of their bodies, among other things. Nor 
should the growth of a factual background be limited to chil¬ 
dren; many teachers are unaware of some aspects of sex de¬ 
velopment, particularly of children’s problems at various 
stages. One woman teacher, for example, sent the following 
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note to her principal: “I have just learned that K. R. [one of 
her adolescent boy pupils] masturbates. Will you please do 
something about it.” 

Information can be presented by the direct method. In a 
special lesson, or in a series of such lessons, the various sex 
problems of childhood are discussed, at times by a visiting 
physician or nurse. Even when this is done more tactfully as 
part of a hygiene course, it presents the difficulty of focusing 
attention upon sex as something apart from normal routine 
and may stimulate curiosity that has no convenient, legitimate, 
or healthful outlet. In the pupils’ conversations that invariably 
follow these lessons, undesirable practices may be suggested to 
children who are not already aware of them. Such lessons re¬ 
quire a teacher who can be specific without being suggestive, 
and personal without being offensive. 

Printed materials offer a convenient medium. A number of 
good leaflets and books are available for children of various 
ages.® For many topics they are preferable to the special lesson. 
They are easier to handle and can be adjusted more readily to 
individual differences in the physiological levels of the class. 
Several motion pictures have been prepared for school use, 
but even when skilfully presented they easily overemphasize 
the significance of sex adjustments. 

A useful procedure, particularly for presenting some of the 
simpler materials to youngsters, is the keeping of live pets 
either in the classroom or at home. Not only does this practice 
make the growth of a fund of knowledge an informal process; 
it also provides a natural setting for developing attitudes and 
discussing hygienic habits. Even with older students, the live 
pet suggests an informal introduction to gi'oup discussion of 
related problems. 

Sex education is less objectionable when it is merged with 

8 For up-to-date information concerning available materials communicate 
with the American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street 
New York, N, Y. 
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Other subjects than when it is presented as a separate subject or 
even as a single topic in a subject. Thus, several subjects of the 
curriculum may each contribute their share without seeming 
to direct any unnecessary attention to sex as a phenomenon 
that demands special study. The study in the nature period of 
reproduction among plants and animals, the discussion of 
physiology and hygiene in the biology class, the treatment in 
the civics class of governmental agencies for public health and 
the protection of women and children, the presentation of 
personal and human problems as depicted in the books and 
plays read in the English class, all illustrate how correlation 
with other subjects can be used to present information related 
to sex adjustments. 

Whether or not the youngster will be maladjusted depends 
more on his attitudes than on his factual background. Since 
attitudes are rarely influenced by definite lessons, the indirect 
approach is preferable for this phase of sex education. Regard¬ 
less of their special subject, all teachers can, by their own atti¬ 
tudes and by the tenor and the content of class discussions, in¬ 
fluence their students’ attitude toward basic questions of sex 
adjustment. The study of budgeting in the arithmetic class 
can point the moral that family economy is a cooperative af¬ 
fair; the discussion of foreign social customs such as the im¬ 
portance of family life in China and the rise of the tong as an 
American substitute, may make our own customs more mean¬ 
ingful. 

Yet the indirect approach may be too subtle to be effective. 
It can be repetitious and still leave gaps in the child’s back¬ 
ground when several teachers see only the same applications. 
Intelligent coordination by the school administration reduces 
this limitation by guiding teachers’ efforts at building whole¬ 
some sex attitudes in the student body. 

The most difficult aspect of sex education in the school is 
the inculcation of desirable habits, since the teacher has little 
opportunity for observing the student’s success in developing 
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them. Some of the more obvious habits—those referring to 
speech, manners, and dress—are manifested in school, but 
habits of personal sex hygiene and of normal adjustments to 
the opposite sex must be left largely to the individual child 
and his family. All the school can do is to hope that the infor¬ 
mation it gives and tlie attitudes it builds will lead the child 
to develop healthful habits. The cooperation of an intelligent 
home is necessary. 

The Levels of Sex Education. When adjusting sex education 
to the child, the teacher is guided chiefly by the youngster’s 
physiological level. Within one class, there will be pupils at 
different stages of maturity who will consequently require va¬ 
riation in teaching procedures. Though it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish one stage from the next, the teacher and the parent 
experience difficulty in noting the progress of the child’s de¬ 
velopment. There are no “promotion days’’ in physical growth, 
and there is no point at which the child suddenly pa.sses from 
one step to the next. Purely for convenience the following dis¬ 
cussion refers to five stages of development; these steps are not 
as distinct as typographical limitations indicate. It is usually 
advisable for the teacher and the parent to anticipate the 
child’s development a little. Personal problems should be dis¬ 
cussed before tliey become acute. Thus many parents discuss 
the problems of menstruation with the girl just before she 
reaches adolescence instead of waiting for her first menstrual 
period. In a similar manner, many of the topics listed below 
should be taken up with some children before they attain the 
level indicated in the text. 

Assuming that the home has succeeded in caring for the 
child’s early character training, the kindergarten or primary 
teacher will consolidate the home’s achievements and correct 
inadequacies for individual pupils. To use Charters’ expres¬ 
sion, the teacher will do tire work of the “mopping up bat¬ 
talion." The care of live plants and animals in the classroom 
and the informal conversation lessons will supply gaps in the 
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child’s background and help build the attitude that questions 
related to the body and its sex functions ai-e respectable and 
should be discussed with teachers and parents the way other 
problems are. 

Ordinarily, the next developmental stage, pre-adolescence, 
finds the boy or girl not concerned much with his relations to 
the other sex but sufficiently sensitive to social pressures to 
spend most of the play time with members of the same sex. 
This is the period where factual material plays a minor part, 
for the child already knows the nature of sex differences and is 
too young to need detailed information about sex hygiene. 
With pre-adolescent pupils, the teacher strives to improve 
their relations to the family by developing desirable attitudes 
toward parents and siblings. In preparation for adolescence, 
the school relaxes its discipline gradually and encourages its 
pupils to share the responsibility for running the school. In 
terms of the classroom, order is being supplanted by discipline. 

With the coming of adolescence, more attention should be 
given to the hygiene of the bodily changes that are now be¬ 
coming apparent. When the adolescent pupil has been re¬ 
tarded in school and has younger children as his classmates, 
the necessary information can be conveyed by an informal, 
personal talk or by appropriate leaflets and books. With the 
approach of adolescence, sex becomes an increasingly popular 
topic of conversation; it is therefore with the early adolescent 
that the effort centers to raise tire level of his thinking about 
sex and about members of the opposite sex. 

Jung has referred to adolescence as “the battle for deliver¬ 
ance.” The school as well as the home must recognize the 
child’s growing sense of maturity and permit him to feel that 
he is being treated as a young adult instead of as an older child. 
Adolescence is not merely a transition period; it is a time when 
the student is both child and adult simultaneously. He sees no 
inconsistency between discussing such social problems as pov¬ 
erty or crime and then going to the playground for a game of 
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tag. This duality of personality complicates his school adjust¬ 
ment, for the student who responds to ethical appeals still 
requires constant supervision. School adjustment and char¬ 
acter training of the adolescent therefore demand of the teacher 
the ability to exercise firm control while giving her students the 
feeling that they are now responsible for their actions. Thus, 
the secondary-school teacher prefers to discuss elements of 
school adjustment with the student and not his parent, but 
she still insists on regular and punctual attendance. 

The adolescent pupil responds to idealistic suggestions even 
though he may boast of his cynicism. This is the period when 
the youth plans to study medicine so that he can devote his 
life to research and not to amassing wealth; the girl is inter¬ 
ested in social work and in other fields that relieve misery. 
By ridiculing these ideas, the teacher can shift the child’s 
thoughts abruptly. Adolescence is then an ideal age at which 
to develop attitudes toward sex and the family. Lessons in 
social etiquette, on the appropriate use of cosmetics, on good 
taste in clothing and speech, are more ggective here than at 
other stages of the clrild's life. 

The development of the adolescent’s sex interests is well 
known, and the school must assist in furnishing satisfactory 
means of expression. Psychologically, the major difficulty cen¬ 
ters about the effort to transfer interests from one’s own sex 
to the other. Though most children achieve this shift easily 
enough, the timid youngster may be hindered by the family’s 
tendency to ridicule the boy’s interest in girls, or the girl’s 
amateurish attempts at coquetry. Social affairs supervised by 
the school, with a negligible subscription fee or none at all, 
are helpful. Dancing instruction is both popular and whole¬ 
some, especially for the retiring student. Extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities offer additional means for expressing and for subli¬ 
mating sex interests. 

The sex problems of late adolescence resemble those of ma¬ 
turity save that economic and social considerations ordinarily 
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make marriage an impossibility at this age. Students are ready 
to study the sociology of the modern family with its problems 
of family life and child care and are easily interested in social 
legislation for the protection of women and children. The 
questions of venereal diseases and the quacks who thrive on 
them can now be presented, not as avenging forces that compel 
good conduct or as omnipresent evils that endanger the health 
of the innocent as well as the guilty, but as social problems 
requiring intelligence and self-control. For the late adolescent, 
tire school continues its efforts at directing sex impulses by 
offering opportunities for the normal mingling of the sexes 
at various functions that are a little more formal, but not more 
costly, than those conducted for younger students. The school 
must be alert to maintain the popular appeal of these affairs, 
lest they become so impressive and expensive as to exclude the 
students who need their socializing influence. 

SEX EDUCATION AND THE HOME 

Why Sex Education Cannot Be Left Entirely to the Home, 
Without the cooperation of the home, most of the school’s ef¬ 
forts at sex education are ineffective. So important is the fam¬ 
ily’s influence on the child’s adjustment that the suggestion 
has been made to leave sex education entirely to parental con¬ 
trol. At the present time, this proposal is an inadequate solu¬ 
tion for the following reasons: First, the school has many op¬ 
portunities and specialized procedures for presenting accurate 
information and for developing healthful attitudes and habits. 
Second, parents frequently fail to appreciate their child’s sex 
maturity. Moreover, prudish parents ignore sex education 
and mistake the child's silence for lack of interest. Finally, 
the ignorant or the stupid parent may offer no worth-while 
guidance to the child. The family’s attitudes may be so ob¬ 
jectionable as to be undeserving of imitation. At the very 
least, the school can show the child that there are other, and 
worthier, levels of adjustment. 
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How the School Can Improve Sex Education at Home. If, 
the parents’ adjustments are significant influences on the 
child’s character, then sex education in the schools benefits 
generations yet unborn. By regarding its students as future 
heads of families, the school aids them to make parenthood 
an educative experience. Improving the adjustments of the 
students and giving them a background in child training 
should raise the future efficiency of the home as a molder of 
character. 

The school’s influence is not limited to future parents; there 
is much it can do for the families of its present students. Par¬ 
ents’ associations are eager for any guidance the school can 
offer. Their meetings can be used for showing sex-education 
exhibits such as those the American Social Hygiene Associa¬ 
tion “ has prepared, for distributing reading lists for parents 
and children, and for providing ready access to books and 
pamphlets on sex education. 

Discussions of problems presented by the parents’ efforts at 
sex education need not be confined to generalities. Their prob¬ 
lems are a useful point of contact for parental education. Many 
of the principles and practices used by the school are easily 
modified for home use. Because many of the parents’ problems 
seem to the teacher to be too obvious for treatment, the fol¬ 
lowing list is offered as suggestive of topics that have been used 
successfully with groups of parents: 

1. "Sex education begins at home, whether we intend it shall or 
not; and . . . children’s concepts of sex are established far more by 
what parents are than by anything they say.w 

2. Divorcing sex and body from shame 

g. The dangers of ridiculing childish interest in the other sex 

4. Building wholesome attitudes toward sex 

5. The value of pets for character building 

»Thc American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

u> M. W. Dennett, The Sex Education of Children (New York, The Van¬ 
guard Press, 1931), p. 112. 
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6. Dealing with sex misconduct among children; for example, 
exhibitionism 

7. When to talk to children about sex 

8. How to direct sex education at home 

9. Adolescence a gradual process 

SEX MISCONDUCT IN SCHOOL 

The overt manifestations of children’s sex interests range in 
seriousness from such minor affairs as “having a crush” on the 
teacher or an older student through to the graver problems 
presented by exhibitionism, homosexuality, and misconduct 
with a member of the opposite sex. In a large school, the types 
of offenses detected parallel those to be found m the general 
population. Many of the more serious types of misconduct 
occur in waves, so that die school will suddenly experience a 
minor epidemic of obscene pictures in class or of exhibition¬ 
ism in the lavatory. External influences are occasionally re¬ 
sponsible—the opening of a new store specializing in salacious 
literature will be reflected in the school—and imitation and 
suggestion will account for other temporary increases in the 
incidence of sex offenses. 

The treatment as distinguished from the punishment of sex 
misconduct in school is always difficult. Ordinarily, the student 
who is bold enough to commit a grave sex offense in school 
has been treated for so many other instances of maladjustment 
that the school has practically exhausted its resources so far 
as he is concerned. Sex desires can be so strong as to nullify 
the usual attempts at sublimation. Discovering the basic 
sources of the child’s behavior is difficult, and redirecting his 
attitudes and his habits is usually impossible unless the school 
sees the youngster as an individual and not as a student, and 
is willing to go far from the school to discover the causes of 
his actions and appropriate remedies. Because of children’s 
suggestibility and the danger of widespread imitation of un¬ 
desirable conduct, the school must enforce a standard that is 
more conservative even than the community’s: for example. 
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the school does not permit adolescents to hold hands in the 
auditorium, and it regards the possession of obscene pictures 
as an offense. 

Though the teacher is willing and even eager to have the 
more serious instances of sex misconduct treated by some one 
better qualified, occasions arise where circumstances compel 
the teacher to deal with the child herself. The teacher’s treat¬ 
ment divides itself into two phases: first, an immediate, tem¬ 
porary remedy; second, a more tliorough and permanent so¬ 
lution. 

When a serious sex breach occurs the teacher’s first duty is 
to stop it immediately, even if only temporarily. Thus, young¬ 
sters who are discovered misbehaving in the pupils’ lavatory 
should be removed immediately to separate offices, and ob¬ 
scenities written on the school walls are to be washed off 
quickly. 

The teacher’s first action must be quick and quiet so that the 
offense will not receive any more mention among the pupils 
than can possibly be avoided; it is the teacher’s responsibility 
to see that nothing she does helps advertise sex possibilities 
that the children would not odrerwise have thought of. At no 
time should there be any public exposure of the culprits. This 
injunction is important not merely for the sake of the offenders 
themselves, but to reduce the possibilities of imitation. The 
investigation and the resultant action must be conducted with 
a minimum of publicity. 

Further action and the ultimate disposition of the case de¬ 
pend on a study of the child’s background, for the shock of 
detection is usually sufficient to prevent an immediate recur¬ 
rence of the offense when the school takes ordinary precau¬ 
tions. Sex misconduct is more than an offense to be punished; 
it is a symptom that must be investigated and evaluated and a 
problem that must be solved. There is therefore no universal 
remedy that can be prescribed. 

The treatment must include the positive program of aiding 
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the pupil to find a better outlet for his interests. Premature 
sex curiosity can be satisfied by recommending books that 
contain accurate information suitably presented. The student 
may be encouraged to participate in desirable social activities 
and in such extracurricular activities as are appropriate in his 
case. The youngster whose affection for his teacher becomes 
embarrassing can be given opportunities for assisting her by 
taking care of routine classrooom activities. When the teacher 
employs these remedial suggestions, she must be careful not 
to exaggerate the significance of what the student has done 
lest he be given the impression that he is now irrevocably 
damned and is doomed to physical and mental decay. 

Frequently, the sources of the child’s sex difficulties are to be 
found outside the school. This proved to be the case with 
Gregory M., who was a model pupil in his junior high school 
and became a serious behavior problem soon after he had been 
admitted to a senior high school. 

Gregory's first term in the senior high school was uneventful; there 
were no symptoms of impending maladjustment. Shortly after the 
beginning of his second term, his teachers began to complain that 
Gregory was inattentive, sullen, quarrelsome, and increasingly dis¬ 
obedient and defiant. Twice he was absent from school for several 
days at a time and offered as an excuse the fact that he had quarreled 
witli his mother and had left home. When he was away from home, 
he spent the days walking about the city, slept in subway trains and 
parks, and got money for food by panhandling. The situation reached 
a crisis when he was caught in an act of exhibitionism in a mixed class 
where he occupied a seat at the rear of the room. During an inter¬ 
view with a guidance counselor at the school after this incident, the 
mother complained that Gregory masturbated excessively and asked 
for the school’s assistance in breaking this habit. 

At first, the examination of the boy revealed little that was helpful. 
At fourteen and a half years he was in the fourth term of an academic 
high school. As we should surmise from his school status, the boy’s 
mentality was above normal, his I.Q. being ia6. He was a handsome 
fellow, in good health, slightly above average in height and weight. 
Neither the mental nor the physical examinations revealed any major 
defects or peculiarities. The counselor consequently assumed that 
Gregory’s difficulties, arising as they did when the boy was betwee:; 
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thirteen and fourteen years of age, could be attributed to the direct 
and indirect effects of adolescence. 

However, there were other factors at work. During the interview 
with the mother, the counselor learned that the mother had remarried 
about a half year previously, after having been a widow for some ten 
years. The family was poor and lived in a two-room apartment, all 
three members of the family sleeping in the same room. Gregory was 
then about fourteen years old and was getting along well in his first 
term at the new scliool. Shortly after the mother's remarriage, the 
boy became disrespectful, disobedient, and quarrelsome at home; the 
two had previously been fond of each other and had been getting 
along well. It was at this time that the scliool noticed a change in the 
boy’s conduct. Gregory and his stepfather had little to do with each 
other, but they did not quarrel. 

After a series of conversations with the boy and his mother, the 
counselor initiated a many-sided attack on the sources of the difficulty. 
A folding-cot was purchased on which Gregory slept in the kitchen, 
no longer sharing his parents’ bedroom. This arrangement made it 
necessary for the boy to get out of bed promptly on arising in .the 
morning. Steps were taken to build a more cordial relationship be¬ 
tween Gregory and his stepfather. The two arranged to go to some 
ball games together, and the man was asked to manifest his approval 
of the boy’s achievements in school. Gregory showed some interest in 
dramatics and in chemistry. He was therefore encouraged to join the 
sdiool's dramatic society and was granted special permission to be¬ 
come a member of the chemistry laboratory squad. His superior men¬ 
tality, previous academic record, and his own reading in chemistry 
justified his being permitted to become a “laboratory assistant” even 
though he had not yet studied chemistry in the high school. Arrange¬ 
ments were also made for a visit to the counselor once a week in order 
to continue their friendship and to discuss school and home prob¬ 
lems. Three months later there was sufficient improvement to war¬ 
rant the closing of the case, although Gregory continues of his own 
volition to call on the counselor from time to time lor a brief in¬ 
formal visit. 

The teacher should not attempt to treat the more serious 
types of sex maladjustment that are sometimes found among 
school children. Instances of definite homosexual tendencies 
or of sadism require psychiatric and psychological facilities 
and techniques not available to the teacher. The school can do 
much harm by handling such cases for at the very least it de¬ 
lays the time when the child is referred to competent aeencies. 
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Moreover, children should not be exposed to the bad influence 
of the student who is so mature or perverted that he is found 
to be teaching undesirable practices to his classmates. The 
school is interested in his welfare, but it is equally concerned 
with that of the rest of the class. 

It is easier to prevent sex offenses than to treat them. The 
program of sex education has as one of its results the reduction 
in the number of instances of sex maladjustment. There are 
additional precautions that the school can take to prevent mis¬ 
conduct on school grounds. By supervising those places most 
conducive to misconduct, and by exercising such supervision 
apparently as routine procedure without publicizing the pur¬ 
pose of her vigilance, the teacher can prevent the occurrence 
of many problems that are extremely difficult to treat once 
they have occurred. Thus, the pupil lavatories should not be 
ignored as they frequently are. The use of tile partitions that 
do not take pen or pencil writings well and that are easily 
washed simplify the control of the pupils’ tendency to write 
obscenities, Some teacher or pupil guard should make frequent 
visits to discourage loitering there. The janitor’s assistance can 
be enlisted to good avail. To reduce loitering, children who 
leave the room during the day should be asked to record the 
time of leaving and of returning to the room. Generally only 
one child should be permitted out of the room at any one time, 
and study should be made of tliose who regularly stay out for 
too long a time. No part of the room or building should be 
so remote as to gain the reputation of being immune to a visit 
from the teacher or the principal. 

There is, at present, no objective evidence that sex education 
succeeds in eliminating the sex causes of emotional disorders, 
nor can there be such scientific demonstration of its efficacy 
until sex education becomes more nearly universal and the 
generation that is now in school has had the time to grow up. 
The foundation of a sound knowledge of child psychology and 
of the role played by sex factors in influencing emotional 
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health suggests the desirability of using sex education as one 
of the many ways by which the school tries to improve the emo¬ 
tional life of its normal students. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. What can the school do when each of several groups in the com¬ 
munity has Its own interpretation of what constitutes the best possible 
sex adjustment? 

To illustrate: The Board of Education in a city of 135,000 revised 
its high-school biology course and included such topics as repro¬ 
duction among plants and animals, including man, and the care of 
the body, including sex hygiene. The Women’s Auxiliary of a local 
chuTcli objected to these topics as being inappropriate in a publicly 
supported school. The press joined in the controversy. The morning 
paper supported the Board of Education, while the evening paper 
criticized the biology course. The issue will probably be injected into 
the municipal elections in the fall. 

What should the Board of Education do? 

2. What can the teacher do when the child’s sex maladjustment 
results more from the community’s attitude and practices than from 
the child’s own attitudes and habits? 

Julia L. comes from a conservative Spanish-American family which 
believes that unmarried girls must be chaperoned when they go out 
with young men. When Julia was a high-school senior, she asked re¬ 
peatedly for permission to join a group of her friends who went on 
weekly hikes. Amazed at the liberties taken by the younger genera¬ 
tion in America, her parents refused to let her go. 

Julia then devised the subterfuge of telling her parents that she 
had to spend her Saturdays studying at the library. She would then go 
to a friend’s home, change into a hiking outfit, and join her other 
friends. This stratagem was used successfully for several weeks, until 
her father met her on the street as she was returning from an outing. 
That evening, there was a bitter quarrel at home. Several relatives 
who were visiting the family agreed that the girl had committed a 
serious offense against the moral code and apparently suspected 
graver violations. 

The following Monday, Julia spoke to one of her teachers about 
running away from home. 

What should the teacher do? 

3. In a boys’ junior high school, a teacher saw a sheet of paper on 
the floor near her desk. Thinking it to be one of the written exercises 
done by her class, she picked it up and included it with the other 
papers. On reading it later, she found that it was a note written by 
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one boy to another pupil in her class, indicating the arrangements 
that had been made for committing a homosexual act. 

What action should the teacher take? 

4. What can be done with a conscientious, well-behaved adolescent 
boy whose persistence in volunteering to perform various acts of kind¬ 
ness is beginning to embarrass tire young woman who has just been 
engaged to teach history at his high school? 

5. During the lunch period, a high-school teacher notices a small 
group of boys and girls laughing uproariously in a corner of the 
school Cafeteria. On passing the group a little later, she overhears a 
smutty story and assumes that they have been engaged in exchang¬ 
ing such anecdotes. 

What should she do? 

6. What should the teacher do when she discovers that pamphlets 
on sex education which were given to one pupil have been dis¬ 
tributed among tire entire student body? 

7. Do you agree with the psychologist who wrote; “It is better to 
tell the child too mucli and too early than to tell him too little or 
too late"? 

8. How does the principle "sex maladjustment is often a symptom 
rather than a cause of maladjustment” influence the procedure for 
dealing witli instances of sex misconduct in high schools? 

g. Why are more men than women committed to institutions for 
the feeble-minded? Why are more boys than girls enrolled in special 
classes for mentally retarded children? 

10. Assuming that sex education should be positive in its recom¬ 
mendations, enumerate several specific positive suggestions concern¬ 
ing sex conduct which are appropriate for high-school students? 
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reducing the conflict between home and school 

-n n-osT child-guidance clinics are really parent-guidance 
JVX clinics. Calling them child-guidance clinics facilitates 
parental cooperation, for it relieves the family of any obvious 
stigma. So much of the child’s problem grows out of the home 
situation that the school soon discovers it must enlist the family’s 
cooperation if a solution is to be reached. Diddy and Roberts, 
after comparing the records of patients successfully adjusted 
with those unimproved at the close of treatment at the Minne¬ 
apolis Child Guidance Clinic, conclude, in part: ^ 

The majority of successful adjustments could be accounted for on 
the basis of a change in parental attitudes, whidi appeared to be at 
the basis of the problem. . . . The school was found to play a con¬ 
structive r 61 e in treatment but, without the cooperation of the parents, 
the chances for adjustment there were slight. 

HOME SOURCES OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

That behavior-problem children come from the broken home 
more often than better adjusted youngsters do is amply demon¬ 
strated by numerous investigations. In Sullenger’s ^ group of 
1,145 juvenile delinquents in Omaha, 50.^ per cent were from 
broken homes, as contrasted with 19.3 per cent of the general 
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justed with Those Unimproved at the Close of Clinic Treatment," ab¬ 
stracted in Smith College Studies in Social Work, Vol. 3, No. 2 (December, 
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child population in broken homes. Shaw and McKay,= investi¬ 
gating the family background of 1,675 delinquent boys and 
an equal number of boys in their control group, found the rate 
of broken homes to be 1.18 times as great for the delinquent 
group as for the control. In Auden’s * study of 200 consecutive 
juvenile court cases, 30 per cent of the delinquents under ten 
years of age came from broken homes, and 64.3 per cent of the 
boys between fourteen and sixteen years of age were from broken 
homes, indicating that normal home life may be an important 
stabilizing influence on the adolescent. Studies of non¬ 
delinquent problem children yield results similar to those for 
delinquents; namely, the increased frequency of broken homes 
among problem children suggesting that the broken home is 
a significant contributing factor to, but not the only cause of, 
emotional maladjustment, 

The home that is sociologically normal, that has the child 
living with both parents, may be worse in its influence on chil¬ 
dren’s development than is the broken home. Because of the 
objectivity with which the broken home can be defined and 
detected, most investigations of the family background of prob¬ 
lem behavior have been limited to a study of the rate of in¬ 
cidence of broken homes, ignoring the effect of unbroken homes 
that can be even more detrimental. 

The father and the mother, although living together, may 
be so hostile to each other that the home atmosphere easily 
becomes unhealthful. Parents can be weak, and they can be 
domineering; they can handicap the youngster with too much 
solicitude, and they can be ignorantly or viciously indifferent to 
his welfare. Gathered from a single elementary school, the fol- 
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lowing instances illustrate the types of parents from whom the 
problem child springs: the mother who regards suspiciously 
everything her eleven-year-old son does and who questions him 
constantly about the ulterior motives for his acts; the father who 
refers to his son’s paralyzed leg as a “stump”; the parent who 
alternately beats and ignores his seven-year-old daughter; the 
mother who has no control over her fifteen-year-old son, knows 
that he gambles and steals, and stands by helplessly, yet refuses 
to cooperate with the clinic; the father who opens the conver¬ 
sation with the teacher by volunteering the opinion that his 
daughter is stupid and will never amount to anything (the girl’s 
intelligence quotient is toi); and the family that threatens not 
to buy the son a new suit until his name has appeared on the 
school honor roll for two consecutive months. 

The National Committee of Visiting Teachers, in its demon¬ 
stration of what visiting teachers can do to aid the behavior- 
problem child, listed the following undesirable home condi¬ 
tions as occurring most frequently among the children it 
studied.' 

Attitude toward the child 
Too indulgent 
Lack of supervision 
Too severe 

Partiality to particular children 
Attitude toward the school 
Lack of cooperation 
Lack of ambition 
Overambition 
Conditions in the home 
Lack of harmony 
Improper diet 

Lack of opportunities for study 
Lack of opportunities for play 
Inadequate opportunities for sleep 
Broken home 

'J. F. Culbert, The Visiting Teacher at Work (New York, Division of 
Publications, The Comnionwealth Fund, igag), p, 47, 
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Immoral conditions 
Alcoholic parents 

Family status 'v. 

Chronic poverty 
Periodic economic strain 
Maladjustment due to foreign-born parents 
Temporary economic strain 

Conditions such as those which have just been enumerated 
are important factors in the background of the child’s prob¬ 
lems and must be improved before his emotional disturbances 
can be corrected. The obvious difficulty of changing some of 
these conditions necessarily limits the extent to which the school 
can aid the child. 

THE GAP BETWEEN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 

Just as some children learn to pit one parent against the 
other, so other youngsters are quick to utilize the conflict be¬ 
tween home and school. At home the child explains that his 
school failings result from the teacher’s pettiness and the school’s 
prejudice. He is thus spared the uncomfortable job of remov¬ 
ing the weaknesses indicated by the school record. In class, on 
the other hand, the pupil gains sympathy by referring to his 
family’s ignorance or oruelty. One crippled high-school student 
succeeded in dodging almost every school task he disliked. All 
he did was look morose until he attracted the teacher’s atten¬ 
tion, then he confided how his parents and his brothers had 
teased him that morning about his helplessness and his awk¬ 
wardness. He was so upset that the teacher soothed him and tried 
to take his attention off the disagreeable “memory” by giving 
him some interesting chore to do. Investigation disclosed that 
there was no factual basis for the boy’s complaints about his 
home. 

Many of the child’s conflicts have their origin in the divergent 
altitudes of the home and the school. The home that looks 
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upon schooling as unnecessary and upon compulsory educa¬ 
tion as just another means of depriving the parent of the child’s 
earnings, condones truancy. The parent who is ever ready to 
sign the note, “Please excuse my son for being absent yesterday 
as he had a bad cold,’’ virtually tells the child not to take his 
school responsibilities seriously and sets the stage for malad¬ 
justment at school. .Some of the problem child’s difficulties in 
school can be traced to the family which expects the child to 
follow a course of study for which he is unfit. 

Because die school has failed to educate the parent along 
with his child, the family occasionally insists on confusing the 
youngster by following the educational practices of a genera¬ 
tion ago. The primary-grades teacher who is using modern meth¬ 
ods to teach reading is frequendy confronted by the complaint 
that "My boy has been in this school for six months and he 
doesn't know the alphabet.” Such parents correct the school’s 
"faults,” and the child develops the reading habits his teacher 
is trying to prevent. The family may ridicule the school’s meth¬ 
ods, as when the parent who learned a foreign language as his 
mother tongue belittles the slow progress made by high-school 
classes. Likewise, those who have attended traditional schools 
see no value in the project activities of today. 

Every experienced teacher knows numerous instances where 
the source of the conflict that is upsetting the child’s emotional 
equilibrium is to be found in the behavior patterns developed 
by the home. 

In one class. Joe, the eleven-year-old monitor whose special duty it 
was to clear the blackboard at die end of each lesson, was busy one 
day, and the teacher, not wishing to disturb him, asked another pupil 
to erase what had been written. A neighbor of Joe’s then leaned over 
and said, "Joie lost his job!” The response was immediate. Joe flared 
up and hit the boy who was crowing over Joe’s humiliation. During 
the talk with the teacher that took place that afternoon, Joe revealed 
that he didn’t consider his conduct at all unusual. If he annoyed his 
brother at home, his brother hit him; when his brother annoyed Joe. 
then Joe did the hitting. 
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Is any real treatment of the condition possible until there is 
active cooperation between an enlightened home and a sym¬ 
pathetic school? 

School Background of Home Problems. On the other hand, 
home conflicts sometimes originate in the school. Lessons on 
nutrition have often resulted in unpleasant scenes when the 
sensitive child w'ho has taken the lesson too seriously refuses to 
eat the typical meal served at home. The child’s demand for 
an individual towel may be misinterpreted by the ignorant 
home as implying that the family is filthy. The pupil's repeated 
requests for money for new note-books and for contributions 
to school funds annoy the parent who cannot spare the money; 
the parent’s refusal irritates the youngster who is unwilling to 
expose his poverty to his teacher and classmates. The ignorant 
parent may not understand the nature of school work and may 
not believe that the youngster who is reading a library book or 
is drawing pictures is truthful when he says he is doing his home 
work. The child of foreign parents may feel that she becomes 
a better citizen by despising the family’s customs. 

Cooperation between home and school is more than desir¬ 
able; it is essential if progress is to be made in preventing or in 
curing maladjustment. Of what use is it, for example, for the 
teacher to attempt to socialize the timid child unless the home, 
too, is willing to make the necessary adjustments? 

MINIMUM demands THE SCHOOL MAKES OF THE HOME 

It is easy enough to enumerate the home sources of children’s 
emotional problems and to find fault with the way other people 
rear their children. The difficulty arises when the teacher asks 
what she can do to improve the situation. It is as futile to tell 
parents they must be emotionally adjusted as it is to command 
the problem child to be good. There are, however, several min¬ 
imum demands that the school does make of the home. 

Though the school cannot order parents to be well mated, 
it can ask that they control the outward manifestations of family 
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discord, at least as far as the child is concerned. Violent diller- 
ences of opinion should not be aired in the youngster’s pres¬ 
ence, nor should he be encouraged to despise one of his parents. 
The child should not be permitted to play one parent against 
the other till he gets what he wants, regardless of its desira¬ 
bility. 

So far as economic conditions permit, the family should a.s- 
sure each child adequate attention to his physical welfare. 
The habits of eating and sleeping should conform to standard 
principles of good hygiene. Where the family is too poor to af¬ 
ford needed medical or dental care, it should be ready to utilize 
community health clinics. 

Parental discipline must be consistent and determined by the 
child’s needs instead of by the parent’s mood. The standards set 
by each parent should harmonize with those enforced by the 
other. The home should use methods of discipline that are more 
effective than thrashings or upbraidings administered when¬ 
ever the parent loses patience. Like school discipline, parental 
discipline must be positive and should consist of more than 
sporadic outbursts of temper. 

The home must be attentive to the habits formed by the child. 
This refers not merely to habits of bodily care and cleanliness, 
but to such personality traits as play habits, self-reliance, and 
characteristic ways of meeting frustration. 

That the child is not a miniature adult is a platitude in the 
school; for many homes it remains an undiscovered truth. Thus 
the family loses patience with the youngster who does not use 
adult bases for evaluation and who does not appreciate the 
generosity of parents who furnish food, clothing, and shelter, 
or the wisdom of a state that offers free public education. The 
ignoiant family considers children’s play as a waste of time and 
children’s problems too trivial to merit thought. 

To the home, there is little the child cannot accomplish if he 
but wills to do so. Low marks at school are regarded as indi¬ 
cating laziness, and failure to excel in such a special field as 
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music is the result of indiflerence. The home, more often than 
the school, asks- the youngster to emulate the achievements of 
those far superior to him and then treats his inevitable failure 
as disobedience or stubbornness. The home must learn to judge 
the child as an individual, not in comparison with other 
youngsters. 

In their honest zeal for their child’s happiness, misguided 
parents often project their own emotional problems into the 
child’s life. The sincere, devoted mother who has been deserted 
by a faithless husband, or whose married life has been unhappy, 
may interfere with her daughter’s normal emotional develop¬ 
ment. The immigrant parent who has been deprived of formal 
education may have to face the fact that his son simply does 
not have the abilities necessary for a professional career, and 
the mother who was stage-struck in her adolescence should 
realize that her daughter may not want to be an actress. 

Parental devotion is noble, but it should not blind the 
parents’ eyes to the efforts made by other agencies to improve 
the child’s adjustment. The mother who comes to school ready 
to defend her offspring against the teacher should be made to 
realize that both the school and the home are interested in her 
child. The school cannot anticipate parental agreement at all 
times, but it has the right to expect the parent to cooperate with 
any person or group that is trying to make the child’s life fuller 
and happier. 

REDUCING THE CONFLICT BETWEEN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 

Improving the Teacher’s Knowledge of the Child’s Home 
Background. The teacher is frequently as ignorant of the pupil’s 
home environment as the family is unaware of what goes on in 
the classroom. It is common for the teacher in the smaller towns 
to be an itinerant. She olten comes from another social or racial 
group dian the child’s and thus has only a vague or a distorted 
idea of the culture from which the child has sprung. 
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After-class conversations with students will increase the 
teacher’s understanding of the family’s views. The English 
teacher can use topics for oral or written compositions which 
urge the child to reveal the attitudes and the customs of his 
home. Frequently, the teacher can learn much about the 
students’ homes by arranging for spontaneous dramatizations 
in class. According to this procedure, the teacher suggests a 
situation and calls on several students to act it out. Thus, one 
high-school English teacher offered this setting; a girl wants to 
go to a dance on Saturday evening, and her mother objects. An 
elementary-school teacher proposed the story; a boy who has 
been caught cheating on a lest must ask his father to sign the 
examination paper on which appears, in red ink, the notation, 
"FAILED—CHEATED.” When the actors run out of ideas, 
other members of the class are invited to offer suggestions. Such 
exercises are valuable because the pupils na'ively reveal their 
family’s attitudes and procedures. 

Informal contacts with the parents sometimes lead to invita¬ 
tions to visit the home; it is unfortunate that so few teachers 
feel free to accept these invitations. When the class is composed 
largely of foreign-born pupils or of the children of foreign- 
born parents, the teacher will find English translations of their 
native literature a convenient means of discovering the pupils’ 
social background. The teacher who visits the home instead of 
summoning the parent to school sees much that would other¬ 
wise be unknown to her. The school that understands the 
pupils’ family background knows how to proceed to win the 
parents’ assistance. 

"Open School Week." "Open School Week,” with its attend¬ 
ant newspaper publicity, increases popular understanding of 
modern education. Ordinarily, the teacher has so many parents 
visiting the class in one day tliat tliere is insufficient time for 
the type of interview that is necessary with the parents of the 
behavior-problem child. It is, however, a good opportunity for 
establishing a cordial relationship with the home. For this pur- 
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pose, the class exhibit of pupils’ work should include some con¬ 
tribution from each child, and the teacher’s conversation with 
the parent should center about the youngster's qualities and 
not his failings, The most serious limitation of “Open School 
Week” is that the only parents who visit the school are those 
who already appreciate its work; the hostile and the indifferent 
parents ordinarily do not appear. 

The Parents’ Visit to School. Sending for the child’s parents 
is generally employed as a disciplinary measure, but it can be 
used to suggest the possible home sources of problem behavior 
and to secure parental cooperation in the treatment. Because 
the visit causes the parent considerable inconvenience and often 
brings him to school feeling indignant and hostile, the urgent 
summons is reserved for the most serious cases. 

Though the principal, with his greater experience, maturity, 
and authority is likely to impress the parent more than the 
teacher does, it is ordinarily the teacher who should interview 
the parent, at least the first time he comes to school. Several 
advantages follow when this contact with the home is left to 
the classroom teacher. 

The teacher is familiar with the child’s total personality, 
whereas the principal’s knowledge is usually limited to the 
incidents constituting the basis of the complaint against the 
child. The teacher is better qualified to discuss the probable 
causes and the treatment with the parent. Personal contact be¬ 
tween the parent and the teacher is an important means of 
helping the child’s adjustment. If the teacher is to understand 
the pupil’s background, it is desirable that she see the parent and 
establish harmonious relations with the home. 

The principal’s conduct of the interview may give the im¬ 
pression that the teacher has been superseded. The same conces¬ 
sion or modification that is easily made by the teacher now 
appears to the child or to his parent as a victory that implies 
that the teacher was wrong. Even the teacher may be dissatisfied 
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with the results of the interview and may feel that the principal 
did not give her the support to which she is entitled. 

The teacher hesitates to invite the cooperation of the home if 
doing so involves reporting the case to the office and getting her 
superior’s permission to summon the parent. Rightly or 
wrongly, the teacher often feels that she is being judged by the 
number of such reports she makes, and she may not want to 
publicize the problems encountered in class. When the parent 
comes to school, the teacher knows that her methods are being 
discussed behind her back and that the principal is evaluating 
her without her being there to correct and to explain. We have 
not yet reached the stage where teachers are ready to admit, in 
practice, that there is no disgrace in having problem children in 
their classes. 

To make the intendew with the parent effective, the teacher 
must succeed in gaining the good will and then the confidence of 
her visitor. Since these are easily alienated by her assuming an 
inquisitorial manner and a censuring tone, it is preferable not 
to take notes during the interview, for the teacher can write her 
impressions as soon as she is alone, and to conduct the talk as an 
informal conversation. The interview is more effective when 
conducted out of earshot of bystanders. 

These interviews should take place in the absence of the class, 
when the teacher has the necessary free time. The knowledge 
that the class is awaiting her return leads the teacher to rush 
through the talk, only to realize later how much she forgot to 
ask and to tell. The parent's entry while the class is in session 
proves a disconcerting distraction. He may come while the class 
is busily at work on some activity of its own, yet, recalling the 
siern discipline of his own school-days, he may consider the 
class disorderly and the teacher weak. 

It is unwise to play into the child’s hands by stating the com¬ 
plaint as soon as the parent arrives. The chances are that the 
youngster has already prepared the way lor the visit by telling 
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his family how the teacher always harps on his misdomgs and 
ignores those of the rest of the class as surely as she overlooks 
his good efforts. The parent sees corroboration of this when the 
teacher begins by telling of the boy’s misdemeanors. A tactful 
approach wins the parent to her way of thinking before she 
begins the account of the specific incidents that led to her call¬ 
ing the parent. Every parent is interested in hearing of his 
child’s accomplishments. Why not begin by referring to the 
praiseworthy phases of the child’s behavior or work? Show some 
work he did that deserves commendation or ask about his ac¬ 
tivities at home in such a way as to imply interest. The school 
must convince the parent that it is not enraged, but concerned. 
The child’s problem can then be broached as an indication of 
the school's desire to assist in solving a problem in which the 
teacher and the parent have a common interest. 

The parent who belittles the teacher’s account of the young¬ 
ster's behavior must be confronted with specific instances of 
the child's problem behavior. As soon as a pupil shows signs 
of becoming a problem, it is wise for the teacher to keep a 
written record of the time, the place, and the nature of the 
manifestations. It will take time to do this, but even in a large 
class there are comparatively few children for whom this record 
need be kept. The energy expended is well used if it aids in 
convincing the parent of the need for further action in the case. 
These written records serve also to lend substance to the com¬ 
plaint made against the child. A general statement to the effect 
that “Grace isn't cooperative" or that “Lawrence is shy” is un¬ 
impressive when compared with the simple recital of specific 
incidents which occurred at definite times. 

The teacher must be an observant listener if she is to discover 
the possible causes of the child’s difficulties. The teacher usually 
learns more by stimulating the parent or the child to feel at 
ease and by permitting him to talk freely than she will by pin¬ 
ning him down to definite answers to specific questions. Much 
of the information will come indirectly and not in reply to 
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pointed questions; for example, the parent’s manner may be 
enough to indicate the kind of rearing the child has had. Instead 
of asking the parent whether he loves his son, the teacher asks 
him to tell how the boy behaves at home and what the family 
does about it. The interview should be a conversation and not 
an oral examination, lest the parent conceal inadequacies of 
the home situation. 

What is the parent expected to do as a result of this inter¬ 
view? The teacher must be prepared with specific recommenda¬ 
tions which interpret tor the home the teachings of merital 
hygiene. These suggestions should be given singly instead of 
being so numerous that the parent is overwhelmed by the com¬ 
plexity of his task. It is better to have the parent see the success 
of a single suggestion and then come to the teacher for further 
help than to have him leave the scliool convinced that its re¬ 
quests are impracticable. 

Both parent and teacher should be interested in the possible 
causative factors and in the opportunities for removing these 
conditions. A little book to be signed daily by both parent and 
teacher is olten satisfactory as a device for following up the 
interview. This daily report should contain reference to the 
child’s achievements as well as to his failings, or the youngster 
feels that this is another instance of the alliance of the world 
against him. With many pupils, the imminence of a daily report 
is both an incentive for good work and a deterrent to undesir¬ 
able actions. 

Parent-Teacher Associations. Parent-teacher associations have 
developed from the kindergarten mothers’ clubs. When kinder¬ 
gartens were incorporated into the public-school systems, the 
mothers who accompanied their tots to school often formed 
groups, led by the kindergarten teacher, to discuss child psy¬ 
chology and education. From these informal beginnings the 
movement has grown till the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers now has a membership of well over a million. The 
aims of parent-teacher associations as they state them are; “to 
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promote child welfare, to secure more adequate laws for pro¬ 
tection of women and children, and to bring school and home 
into closer relationship.” 

For the more general problem of educating parents to mod¬ 
em principles of child care, the parent-teacher associations offer 
a useful medium. Their meetings are available for educating 
the parent to the school’s changing philosophy and procedures. 
Among the topics tor discussion are the physical care of the 
child, for example, diet and sleep; habit training, for example, 
the treatment of temper tantrums; and sex education as con¬ 
ducted at home. By providing opportunities for the informal 
meeting of parents and teachers, the association facilitates the 
cooperation of home and school. 

Parents have a point of view that the school should recognize. 
To the school, the pupil is often a single item in a great mass; 
to the parent, the child is an individual. The parents can con¬ 
tribute much to a better evaluation of school practices by re¬ 
emphasizing the importance of the individual child. To illus¬ 
trate, the programs for children attending a large high school 
are made on a wholesale and impersonal basis. The parent, 
however, wonders why his daughter has to carry a heavy brief¬ 
case from the first floor to the fourth floor and then back again 
to the first floor for the next period. It is not possible for the 
school to make all the modifications requested by the parent, 
yet his attitude provides an important criticism of educational 
procedures. 

These associations often provide for needed services and 
supply materials not included in the school budget. Thus they 
may supply clothing and eye-glasses for poor pupils or endow 
theatrical performances for children. Their assistance is avail¬ 
able for extra-school activities that reduce maladjustment. 

There is another material advantage for the school in haying 
a strong parent-teacher group in the community. It is the tax¬ 
payer who decides how much educational progress is to be made. 
If the school can teach parents what it is trying to do, the 
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possibilities of progress are enhanced. When any wave of gov¬ 
ernmental economy hits the school system, there is danger that 
the newer aspects of education, which were not part of the 
school experiences of the parents, will be the ones to disappear 
first. Since these are the modifications that mean much lor the 
pupils’ adjustment, it is desirable that the parents interpret the 
school to the community. 

However, these associations do not always fulfil the promise 
they offer to those interested in parental education. According 
to the results of Butterworth’s investigation,® approximately 
10 per cent of the time at meetings is devoted to a discussion of 
the nature of the child and to parental education. Most of the 
time is devoted to entertainment, finances, and discussions of 
topics not related directly to clrild care. 

Generally, it is the enlightened parent who joins the associa¬ 
tion, while the ones who really need the meetings do not attend 
either out of indifterence or timidity. Occasionally, the parents 
form cliques that reflect local politics and snobbery. It is diffi¬ 
cult to plan a meeting that is interesting enough to attract all 
parents and yet sufficiently “solid” to maintain its hold on the 
intelligent and busy parent. 

In some instances teachers and principals refuse to cooperate 
with parent-teacher associations. The non-professional attitude 
of those principals and teachers who are unwilling to participate 
in additional educational activities is only partly responsible. 
Frequently the parent-teacher association is itself to blame for 
the indifference with which it is regarded by the school. An 
overzealous president may forget that running a school requires 
professional training and may interlere with the machinery of 
school administration. The damage done by tactless parent- 
teacher officials is not always easily repaired. 

To increase their effectiveness, parent-teacher associations 
must solve the following basic problems; What part should the 

3 J. E. Butterworth, The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 8-26. 
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teacher play in the parent-teacher association? How can the 
parent-teacher association solve the problem of the hetero¬ 
geneity of parental bacltground? How can it attract all classes 
of parents? How can the association best broaden its scope so 
that it is more than a social and philanthropic organization? 

Despite the objections that have just been raised to some 
aspects of their work, the parent-teacher associations are both 
actually and potentially valuable as a means of bringing the 
home and the school closer together. 

Adult-Education Forums. Adult-education forums can be 
used to repeat the early history of the parent-teacher association. 
Again parents meet with the teacher or some other competent 
adviser to discuss problems of child psychology. The lessons of 
mental hygiene are presented, not as a series of abstract princi¬ 
ples, but as specific suggestions that answer questions raised by 
the home. The discussion method is the basic procedure used. 
Though the group leader should come with a series of varied 
cases that he will present until the parents begin offering their 
own problems, problems that are sometimes astonishing m their 
simplicity or bewildering in their complexity, he must be ready 
to depart from a prepared outline to follow the leads suggested 
by the questions. The forum's activities are not limited to child- 
study classes, but usually include groups pursuing varied in¬ 
terests in the arts, the sciences, and the social sciences. That the 
forum reduces the gap between home and school is obvious. 

THE VISITING TEACHER 

The Work of the Visiting Teacher. The typical visiting 
teacher is a person who has had experience as a classroom 
teacher and then has had special training in the principles and 
practice of social case work. The visiting teacher is released from 
classroom duties to spend her time visiting the children’s homes 
and their classes in order to assist in the process of getting both 
home and school to cooperate in the solution of behavior prob¬ 
lems. Her duties are not to be confused with those of the teacher 
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of bedridden children who visits the home for the jole purpose 
of continuing the child's academic instruction. 

By virtue of her experience and training, the visiting teacher 
is able to understand the conflicting views of home and school. 
She is free to recommend changes in the home attitude or in the 
school practice and to maintain continuity in the attempts 
that are being made to reeducate the child. Her background in 
social work familiarizes her with the facilities of other agencies 
and makes it easier for the school to enlist the assistance of co¬ 
operating organizations. She encounters many more problem 
cliildren in one term than the average teacher sees in her whole 
career and becomes more expert in diagnosis and treatment. 
She is also enabled to follow the careers of these children for a 
number of terms and thus evaluate the efficacy of various modes 
of treatment. 

School systems have discovered that visiting teachers are often 
able to achieve better adjustment of behavior-problem children. 
Children who are drifting into serious maladjustment that 
would later require institutional treatment are often detected 
early enough to prevent the greater cost to the community and 
the lasting unhappiness of the child. Every community that has 
used visiting teachers can furnish scores of illustrations of their 
untold value in correcting and in preventing serious maladjust¬ 
ments. 

The Scarcity of Visiting Teachers. Despite their conceded 
value, the number of visiting teachers in America is woefully 
inadequate. One metropolitan area has eighteen visiting teach¬ 
ers for a school population of a million. In 1929, about twenty 
years after the origin of the visiting-teacher movement, there 
were only 238 visiting teachers in the United States, distributed 
among eighty-five cities and six counties in thirty-four different 
states.’ 

’H. W. Nudd, "The Purpose and Scope of Visiting Teacher Work," in 
M. B. Sayles, The Problem Child tn School (New York, Division o£ Publica¬ 
tions, The Commonwealth Fund, igzg), p. 880. 
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The amount of attention that can be given to any one child is 
limited so that the visiting teacher often has to content herself 
with treating tlie superficial aspects of the youngster’s behavior. 
Usually only the most serious cases come to her attention. Chil¬ 
dren who are clearly showing signs of marked maladjustment 
are deprived of the necessary treatment until their cases are 
too far gone for effective treatment. At the present time, the 
addition of visiting teachers to the staff in order to prevent 
maladjustment is often out of the question because of the ex¬ 
pense entailed. 

The shortage of visiting teachers may be attributed in part to 
the small number of people who have the experience and train¬ 
ing required for effective work, but tlris is not an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle. The field is attractive enough to invite capable 
teachers to secure the special training necessary. 

The chief objection to visiting teachers is financial. The 
budgets of school systems are ordinarily so limited that money 
is not available for teachers who do not have a regular class. It 
is unfair to have the entire financial cost of visiting teachers 
borne by the school system, because their work helps reduce the 
expenses for courts and penal institutions, for relief and social 
work, and for the hospitalization of mental cases. The benefit 
society derives from having its citizens in better mental health 
cannot be computed in dollars and cents. In view of the wide¬ 
spread influence of the work done by the visiting teacher, it is 
preferable to have the cost of their activities distributed among 
several branches of the municipal government. This is only a 
bookkeeping economy, but it will increase the number of teach¬ 
ers that can be detailed to this work without impressing the 
community with the "extravagance” of the school system. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. A junior hlgli-scliool teacher asked Evelyn, one of her pupils, to 
bring her mother to school. To the parent, the teacher painted a 
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dark picture of the girl’s behavior in class. Evelyn hit younger chil¬ 
dren and teased her classmates. She was rude and insolent in her atti¬ 
tude toward school officials. The mother was summoned when the 
girl had been discovered stealing the lunch money of one of her 
classmates, To all this the mother, a coarse and slovenly woman, re¬ 
plied, "I have no trouble with her at home. Why can’t you take care 
of her in school? What am I supposed to do?" 

What course of action would you recommend to the teacher? 

2. Billy W. is an attractive four-year-old who has just been admitted 
to a private kindergarten. After only two days, he has already been 
labeled a "sissy” by the other tots. His blond hair is kept in long 
curls. The mother dotes on her son and shows him off on every occa¬ 
sion. She babies her child quite a bit; for example, she still feeds him 
by spoon. 

What should the teacher say to the parent? Why? 

3. When Marie was fifteen years old, she had an affair with a man 
ten years her senior. When she became pregnant, her parents in¬ 
stituted criminal proceedings which were dropped when the man 
agreed to marriage. Marie and her husband moved to another city 
where they lived together for three years. During that time he was 
abusive and cruel Suddenly, he deserted the family. Rather than re¬ 
turn to her parents, Marie went to work to support herself and the 
child. 

Her daughter is now seventeen years old and a high-school senior. 
As a result of her own experiences, the mother has prevented her 
daughter from having any contact with boys. The girl may not go to 
any dances or even to a party at which boys are present. 

The Dean of Girls learned of this case when this student exclaimed 
"How disgustingl" during a lesson on sex hygiene in a Health Educa¬ 
tion class. 

What should the Dean do? 

4. A large metropolitan high school has an Adult Education Insti¬ 
tute attended by the parents and staffed by volunteers from the regu¬ 
lar corps of teachers. The section on Problems of Child Psychology 
is led by Mr. F., the director of the school-guidance committee, an 
experienced and understanding teacher of adolescents. For several 
meetings they have been discussing problems of home discipline, with 
emphasis placed on problems presented by the parents themselves. 

At the fifth session, a newly-enrolled parent referred to die home life 
of a teacher he knew. The man ridiculed the “new psychology” and 
spoke of the difficulty this teacher acquaintance was having in rearing 
his children. Soon, the other parents present were volunteering 
numerous stories of the sad results when teachers become parents. 
At this point, Mr, F, presented another case study to the group, but 
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found that the usual tone of the discussion was gone and that the 
parents were now ridiculing his proposals by carrying them to un¬ 
justifiable extremes. 

How can Mr. F. regain his former position in the group? 

5. Thomas R. is a twelve-year-old boy in a fifth-year class. For two 
successive days, he reported to school in the morning and was absent 
in the afternoon. The teacher discovered that the boy, together with 
some older pupils, spent the afternoon removing plumbing fixtures 
from deserted or vacant houses and selling the metal as junk. The 
parent was summoned to school and, although an easy-going man who 
seemed to have little influence at home, appeared to be convinced of 
the need for closer supervision of his son. He promised to see that 
Thomas came to school regularly. For the rest of the week, Thomas 
had perfect attendance, but on Monday of the following week the 
boy was absent again. 

What should the teacher do now? 

6. How can the school reduce the conflict arising from the differ¬ 
ence between the family's dietary or hygienic practices and those ad¬ 
vocated by the teacher of health education? 

7. What line of questioning will aid the teacher to discover 
parental methods of discipline without being so blunt that the parent 
becomes resentful or wary? 

8. Why are adult-education forums ordinarily more successful when 
conducted by high schools rather than by elementary schools? 

9. Why do we need special visiting teachers even when the class¬ 
room teacher has the time and energy necessary to visit the homes of 
her pupils? 

10. How can the parent-teacher association reach the indifferent or 
ignorant parent? 
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EASING ENVIRONMENTAL STRESSES 


T he school has lost its autonomy as a microcosm; modern 
thinking includes it as a single factor in the larger social 
world. The causes of school maladjustment are no longer sought 
exclusively in the classroom; they must be found in all the dif¬ 
ferent social forces that act upon the child. The fact that a 
child’s father has been unemployed for months, that his mother 
is a chronic invalid, that his sister is serving a prison sentence 
for larceny, that the neighborhood pool parlor is his playground 
-these circumstances may have a greater bearing on his be¬ 
havior than has any one incident in the school day. 

Though environmental factors often form the background 
for problem behavior, they are usually too deeply rooted in 
community life to respond to the individual teacher’s efforts. 
What can she do to combat extreme poverty, the neighborhood 
pool-room with its hangers-on, the negligence of a corrupt 
municipal administration, or the pauperizing effects of badly 
directed philanthropies? So many fundamental causes of emo¬ 
tional disorders are to be found in the community that the 
teacher who is interested in the prevention of problem behavior 
must be an intelligent citizen concerned with every program 
that promises to improve community life. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Poverty. In an industrial civilization, the feeling of economic 
security is fundamental for emotional stability. The older the 
student is and the more clearly he senses the economic insta- 
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bility of his family, the more dangerous poverty is to his emo¬ 
tional health. Low economic status affects emotional adjust¬ 
ment both directly and indirectly. 

Seen from a respectable distance, poverty is a romantic 
condition which strips life of its snobbishness and reduces it to 
fundamental human values; the adolescent may envy the artist 
who lives in a garret and starves himself to buy paints. The 
teacher, however, sees its effects in another light; poor food, 
unsanitary and overcrowded living conditions, inadequate med¬ 
ical and dental services, inability to take advantage of educa¬ 
tional and recreational opportunities, and the premature im¬ 
position of adult responsibilities. It is not astonishing that 
studies of problem children show them to come largely from 
the poverty-stricken homes; tliat more poor children do not 
become emotionally unsound is a tribute to human ability to 
rise above the environment. 

The indirect effects of poverty are no less devastating than 
the direct. "Success begets success.” All have noticed the trans¬ 
formation in bearing and in personality of the man or the 
woman who has been elevated to a higher post. On the other 
hand, one of the most tragic accompaniments of economic de¬ 
pressions is the loss of self-respect that manifests itself even 
through such surface changes as those in posture, in gait, and in 
speech. Where earning power is accepted as a measure of per¬ 
sonal worth, the man whose wages are meager has little oppor¬ 
tunity to gain group esteem or his own self-respect. Like inferior 
mentality, poverty is a relative condition which is determined 
as much by the income of one’s friends as by one’s own earnings. 
The problem child sometimes needs, not psychiatric treatment, 
but a remunerative position for his father. 

Some of the more obvious concomitants of poverty can be 
relieved by an intelligent and sympathetic teacher. In its finan¬ 
cial demands, even in such petty requirements as note-books or 
gymnasium outfits, the school must be guided by its poorest 
pupils. The teacher must be considerate in her requests for 
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contributions to school athletic funds, for subscriptions to 
school newspapers, and for membership in such deserving or¬ 
ganizations as the Red Cross. Economic status cannot be judged 
by personal appearance, and it may be better not to press the 
attractive, neatly-dressed girl for her reasons for not buying the 
school magazine. When tlie school administers direct relief 
and supplies food or clothing to its indigent pupils, there should 
be as little publicity as possible attending its efforts. In one 
school, tickets for free lunches are distributed by monitors, with 
the various teachers announcing; "Those who get lunch tickets, 
standi Come to the desk for your tickets.” There is little justifi¬ 
cation for directing the attention of the entire class to the in¬ 
dividual pupils who need free lunches. The least the school 
can do for the poverty-stricken child is to refrain from embar¬ 
rassing him unnecessarily. 

Vocational Maladjustment. Vocational guidance will not 
eliminate poverty, but it can reduce economic insecurity and 
personal maladjustment. The “general course” which is so 
popular in elementary and in secondary schools, encourages the 
policy of delaying a vocational choice. The young elementary- 
school graduate doesn’t stop to consider where he is going or 
how he is going to get there. "General education” is so attrac¬ 
tive a way of dodging responsibility that the pupil proceeds to 
the high school with no idea more definite than that he is get¬ 
ting an education. Education for its own sake is a desirable 
ideal, but it is also one way of postponing the day of reckoning. 
The student sometimes proceeds to college and, still unable 
to make up his mind as to what he is going to be, works toward 
a liberal-arts degree. Sooner or later, he has to leave school to 
discover that he has not prepared himself for his work in the 
outer world. He then drifts into the first job that comes along 
and in many cases keeps right on drifting until some sort of 
adjustment is achieved. At best, this procedure is wasteful and 
demoralizing. 

Vocational guidance aids the child’s mental health and facili- 
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tales his adjustment both in scliool and after leaving. The dull 
child often realizes that the curriculum will not prepare him 
for the work that he will later do. The school course lacks appeal 
for him since it is obviously beyond his ability and outside his 
interests. Were the school to plan his career with him, he would 
then see the utility of the subjects he is studying. One of the 
major causes of school maladjustment, namely, the curriculum 
that does not jibe with the child’s interests, is thereby reduced. 
Such vocational planning will undoubtedly excuse the student 
from some of the subjects that have no meaning or value for 
him. 

The older pupil may be sensitive to the need his family has for 
his earning a livelihood fairly soon. Attendance at school seems 
to him to be a hardship, since it serves only to delay the time 
when he will take his rightful place as a wage earner. He is 
worried about the prospects of finding work, and this anxiety 
is reflected in his conflicts with the school. Vocational guidance 
and vocational education mitigate the effects of this conflict. 

The child who leaves the elementary or academic secondary 
school to go to work finds himself unprepared and unqualified. 
Only those who have experienced it know the discouragement 
of an unsuccessful search for work. The shock of such failure is 
even greater for the child who has led a rather sheltered life 
within the school and who starts his search for a job confident 
that finding one will be easy. He has not yet learned that initial 
failure docs not necessarily mean permanent inability to find a 
position. His first contacts with the business world emphasize 
his own inferiority and worthlessness. Proper training can ease 
the shock. 

Even the child who is qualified to work rarely knows how to 
go about looking for a position. The school has taught him 
how to write letters pf application for a job, but he finds it 
unnecessary to write letters. Besides, he doesn't know where to 
find the person to whom he is to write. In school he has learned 
to solve problems in arithmetic, in history, and in science, but he 
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has not learned how to solve the problem of finding a job. As a 
result, he tends to feel that his work at school has been a waste 
of time and communicates this attitude to his friends who are 
still students. Their reactions to the school curriculum are not 
improved by the constant reminder that their studies will not 
help them in later life. 

It is too much to expect the teacher to master the special skills 
that are needed for vocational guidance with all her other 
problems and duties. The counselor must have up-to-date in¬ 
formation of the changing demands for various types of work, 
of the facilities the community has for training its artisans, and 
of the available methods for selecting the proper person to do 
the right job. Such information is ordinarily not accessible to 
the teacher who has the responsibility of preparing for the daily 
work of the class. When counseling is done by those who are 
not specially skilled and well equipped, it is often too general 
to have much value. 

Vocational education should not be permitted to dominate 
the elementary-school curriculum; its influence is especially 
objectionable in the lower grades. There is no need for dif¬ 
ferentiating the course in reading or in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic for children who will later be doing different types 
of work. The elementar^'-school curriculum should be centered 
about the child’s present life and upon the acquisition of the 
principal tools of learning. To permit vocational education to 
enter these lower grades results in a stultification of the educa¬ 
tive process. 

Overspecialization is not an inevitable consequence of vo¬ 
cational guidance. “Arithmetic for plumbers” is out of place in 
the elementary grades, and there is more than a casual resem¬ 
blance between Business English and the English used in non¬ 
commercial activities. The necessary modifications of the basic 
curriculum can be introduced later as part of the vocational 
curriculum. 

The traditional basis for recommending children for vari- 
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ous secondary courses needs reexamination. The secondary 
schools assume that the academic-professional course is intended 
for the most intelligent student group, the technical course for 
the next best group, the commercial course for the third level, 
with the industrial course reserved for the least intelligent 
students. This classification is founded on evidence of dubious 
value. The reports that this gradation is in accord with the 
average intelligence quotients of students pursuing these courses 
are inconclusive until we know to what extent the condition 
results from educational guidance previously given the children. 
Studies of the average intelligence required lor success in each 
of these fields are likewise incomplete, for they ignore the 
amount of overlapping. Some types of commercial work require 
more intelligence than do the lower levels of technical and 
professional work. 

The practice of transferring to the technical course those 
students who fail in the academic course is unjustifiable. If 
diey continue to fail, they are shifted to the commercial course 
or to trade work. Apart from the waste of time and the dis¬ 
couragement caused by repeated failure, this procedure is un¬ 
sound because it assumes that less intelligence is needed for 
success in technical work than in academic work. The selection 
of courses should be made in accordance with the pupil’s needs, 
abilities, and interests. 

The pupil’s vocational interests are useful means of motivat¬ 
ing school work. The child will change his ambitions many 
times before he arrives at the one that will dominate his life. 
Nevertheless, the youngster who thinks he wants to be an avia¬ 
tor's mechanic is more vitally interested in his school work 
when he believes that the course of study helps him to attain his 
goal. The work in art, in composition, and in many other sub¬ 
jects of the curriculum is given direction and purpose when it 
is related to his “vocational ambition.” The problems that are 
assigned in arithmetic, lor example, may come from his field 
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of interest and thus give the child the thrill of achievement in 
work he considers significant. 

A situation requiring tactful treatment is that presented by 
the parent whose ambitions for his son or daughter are not in 
harmony with the child’s ability. It is all very well for the 
teacher to say that the parent must be realistic in his evaluations 
of the child's ability, yet if she were in the parent’s position, 
she would probably behave just as he does. It is difficult for the 
parent to realize that his child is so inferior that a little extra 
help will not remove the deficiency. The parent’s social group 
demands that the diild be equipped for work at a certain level, 
or his own thwarted ambitions find expression in plans that are 
made for his youngster. It is not enough that the teacher recon¬ 
cile the parent to a career that is a little less ambitious than the 
one originally anticipated; she must secure the family’s whole¬ 
hearted cooperation so that the child will not be reminded 
constantly, both by direct references and by thinly veiled allu¬ 
sions, that he is inferior and that the parents are disappointed 
in him. It is only the unusually intelligent and broad-minded 
parent who can do this. Unfortunately, most of the instances of 
such maladjustment arise in families that are less intelligent 
and more dogmatic in their choice of the child’s career. 

A similar problem is presented by the child who prepares 
himself for a career for which he is obviously ineligible because 
of intellectual limitation or another defect serious enough to 
bar him. It is only natural that the student should seek consola¬ 
tion in his own ability to remove the defect and to overcome its 
limiting influence. He may resort to such cliches as "There is 
always room at the top,” or “By the time I apply for the license 
to teach, my speech will be free trom defects.’’ In some respects 
it is easier to redirect the pupil’s vocational interests titan it is to 
change those his parent has for him. The attractiveness of some 
other vocation may be suggested in class by the use of reading 
assignments, discussion periods, and talks by outside speakers, 
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until the youngster has a new interest. The second interest may 
not be the one he will finally select, but it can be used to weaken 
the hold of the ambition that is far beyond the possibilities of 
fulfilment. 

The school must do its best to translate from theory into 
practice the reputed respect that Americans have for manual 
labor. The youngster must not be permitted to develop errone¬ 
ous concepts of the relative merits of the different types of work. 
Much of the maladjustment that follows when the child finds 
himself cut off from the career he selected results from the feel¬ 
ing that he is a failure and that he is condemned to do menial 
work. The child should be convinced that life is full of a great 
number of interests and activities that are open to all, regardless 
of the way one earns a livelihood. The importance of avocations 
for a well-rounded child or adult should be stressed and ap¬ 
plied. 


RECREATIONAL FACTORS 

The school that is interested in the pupil’s adjustment to his 
present environment and to that into which he will be gradu¬ 
ated must take cognizance of the type of recreation with which 
the child occupies his free time. It is not only that our society 
is headed in the direction of greater leisure for the average 
adult and that the school must prepare for the profitable use of 
that time, but that the child’s leisure activities are full of op¬ 
portunities that hold both promise and threat for his emotional 
health. 

Commercialized recreation is a broad term which includes 
any form of recreation that is offered by members of the com¬ 
munity on the basis that it is available to all who have the 
necessary money. This type of recreation is afforded by dance 
halls, public billiard parlors, motion-picture theatres, and pro¬ 
fessional baseball games. 

Commercialized recreation cannot be condemned unequiv¬ 
ocally, for it has a legitimate place in the typical American 
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community, but often many and serious problems arise there¬ 
from. In general, the amusement offered is passive. The spec¬ 
tator watches some one else play ball, perform on the stage, or 
run. As a result the life of the person who sits impassively when 
he should be active is little enriched. 

By virtue of their commercial character, such institutions 
charge a fee that may be beyond the child's means. He is tempted 
to get the money in ways both honest and dishonest. Moreover, 
recreation of this sort is offered on the basis of money alone; no 
effort is made to direct the child to the type of recreation he 
really needs. There is the danger that the child will be exposed 
to contacts with undesirables who haunt the cheaper recreation 
centers. Often the clientele of such places is composed largely 
of "toughs” and unemployables to whose influence children 
should not be exposed. 

Motion Pictures. The motion pictures rank high among the 
leisure activities that have great appeal lor children of all ages. 
Owens found that in his group of behavior-problem boys, the 
motion pictures were second only to the “street” as the most 
frequently used type of recreation.^ The Motion Picture Re¬ 
search Council reports that children from five to eight years of 
age attend the movies on an average of twenty-two times a ' 
year,- that children under fourteen years constitute one sixth of 
the American movie audience, and that approximately twenty- 
eight million children and adolescents may be found in the 
motion-picture theatres in the course of the week.® It would be 
fortunate if so popular a medium were to aid in the child’s 
adjustment; however, the motion pictures frequently add to the 
problems that must be faced by teacher and parents. 

The child is too young to be exposed to the constant eye- 
strain that is involved in frequent attendance at the movies. 

lA. A. Owens. The Behavior-Problem Boy~A Socw-Educational Survey 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1929), p. gg. 

2 E. Dale, Children’s Attendance at Motion Pictures {New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Co.. 193s), p, 33. 

a/hid,, p, 73. 
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Though there have been no adequate studies of the strain that 
results from such attendance, it is reasonable to infer from adult 
experiences and from children’s eye-strain resulting from the 
less strenuous classroom activities, that young children should 
not be exposed excessively to the motion pictures. 

Drs. Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis * have shown that chil¬ 
dren’s sleep is disturbed for several nights after an evening visit 
to the motion pictures. With the disturbance in sleep come the 
attendant conditions of irritability and tension that interfere 
with the development of good behavior habits. 

The motion-picture habit is a strong and an expensive one; 
children are willing to get the money by taking it, if necessary. 
The temptation to resort to petty larceny is thus increased. 
Though the relationship of motion-picture attendance to crime 
is frequently accepted by social workers, no objective evidence 
indicates precisely how often the need for motion-picture money 
does lead to crime. 

Interested largely in securing as great a financial return from 
each picture as possible, the motion-picture industry seeks to 
market a product that will interest both children and adults, 
both illiterate and educated, both poor and rich. Consequently 
their output is usually inappropriate for the young child. The 
fascinating details of crime are dramatized before his eyes as 
excitingly and realistically as the director can arrange. The 
earlier dime novels and “westerns” led merely to worship of the 
straight-shooting hero and to tlie child’s imitative "bang bang,” 
but the movies today show just how the young men hold up 
the gasoline station and give explicit directions for the com¬ 
mission of a variety of other asocial acts. 

Sex scenes are acted out with more gusto than the average 
child may ever hope to experience in his own life. At the period 
when society requires that the child postpone the satisfaction 
of his sex desires, the motion pictures present a vivid portrayal 

*S. Renshaw, V. L. Miller, and D. P. Marquis, Children's Sleep (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 95-186. 
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of the pleasures he is missing. The studies of the Motion Picture 
Research Council offer ample evidence of the effect of the pic¬ 
tures on suggestible adolescents. 

Motion pictures help the child to create a false set of values. 
Peterson and Thurstone ® have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of motion pictures in changing children’s attitudes, and other 
investigators have found that children and adolescents imitate 
the movies in both insignificant and significant details. 

What then are the attitudes developed by the screen? Most 
stories assume financial success to be praiseworthy no matter 
how it is attained; that the films whet the desire for additional 
luxuries is not to be denied. The characters are generally well 
dressed, have motor cars at their disposal, and give the impres¬ 
sion that a happy life depends on material factors. How does 
this affect the youngster whose parents’ straitened circum¬ 
stances put most luxuries and many comforts beyond his reach? 
.Analysis of the motion picture often reveals "a predominance of 
undesirable, often' tawdry ‘goals’ in life, with a population 
of characters to match the goals.” The set of values presented 
by the screen does not deserve the influence it has on children. 

The custom has developed of permitting children to go to 
the movies on Saturday and Sunday afternoons unaccompanied 
by adults. Recent catastrophes in theatres show how dangerous 
the practice is. A study of motion-picture theatres in a fairly 
large American city “ "revealed that one in seven was a fire trap, 
with 40 per cent of them presenting real fire hazards. Sanitary 
conditions and facilities were found to be bad.” Where regula¬ 
tions prohibiting the admission of a child unaccompanied by 
an adult are in force, it is a common practice for “kind-hearted” 
strangers to buy the child’s ticket for him and then leave him to 
go his own way once the tickets have been collected. No new 
tragedy is necessary to prove the danger of this procedure. 

'R. C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social 
Attitudes of Children (New York, The Macnullan Co., 1933) 
s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1930 (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931), P- ?s6. 
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It is desirable to have special matinees for children and not 
to permit them to attend the regular performances. Switzerland 
has already adopted this procedure. It is too much to ask of pro¬ 
ducers that every picture be prepared as a child’s picture, but 
there are enough motion pictures available to supply children's 
matinees. Many schools have motion-picture projection ma¬ 
chines which may be used for the purpose.^ A small admission 
fee would more than cover the expense involved. Since few 
adults would attend these performances, an enlarged corps of 
ushers will supply the necessary amount of supervision as a 
precaution against panic. 

Parents must be educated to the need for careful supervision 
of their children’s motion-picture habits. The problems that 
arise from excessive attendance and from attendance at evening 
performances must be brought to the family’s attention. Some 
of the women’s magazines and parents’ publications offer a 
regular service which evaluates the desirability of various pic¬ 
tures from the child’s point of view, as well as from the adult’s. 

With the film an established form of contemporary creative 
expression, the school curriculum should include activities de¬ 
signed to raise the level of appreciation. Such courses can make 
attendance at the motion-picture theatre a stimulating experi¬ 
ence, can improve the student’s basis for selecting the pictures 
he is to see, and can overcome some of the objections to motion 
pictures that have been raised above.® 

The teacher, who is interested in removing every menace to 
the child’s wholesome adjustment, may easily exaggerate the 
danger that is inherent in motion pictures, the radio, and the 

7 The hostility that some groups in the motion-picture industry have 
for such suggestions as these is indicated by the following articles in the 
Motion Picture Herald: “What Exhibitors Say of Parents-Teachers Plan,” 
Vol. iig, No. 1 (April 6, 1935), pp. ia-13; “What Teacher-Parent Congress 
Is," Vol. 118, No. 13 (March 30, 1935), pp. 10-11; "Meddlers Seek to Grab 
Saeen to Finance Welfare Work,” Vol. n8, No. 13 (March 30, 1935), pp. 
g-10. 

8W. Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools (New 
York, D. Appleton-Centiiry Co., 19.34). PP- 
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other forms of commercialized recreation. There is little support 
for tlie alarmists’ view of motion pictures. One must not forget 
that most children suffer little permanent injury from occa¬ 
sional visits to the motion-picture theatre. The youngster can 
read a fable without improving his habitual conduct patterns, 
and he can see a motion picture centering about the exploits of 
a desperado and yet not feel tempted to loot a bank. Indeed, 
the elder generation has always found fault with the way young¬ 
sters spend their time, and many a teacher was punished in her 
childhood days for having read books and magazines of which 
her own parents and teachers disapproved. The teacher must 
not view the motion-picture screen as an evil to be eradicated, 
but as a force that must be regulated and directed so that its 
educational value will be enhanced. Much good can be accom¬ 
plished by reforms executed within the motion-picture industry, 
but even more can be achieved by helping parents and teachers 
to see the need for guiding the child’s recreational activities. 

The Radio. The radio offers a leisure activity resembling the 
motion pictures in many ways. The scenes are generally not as 
vivid as they are on the screen, and the details of crimes are 
ordinarily omitted. Moreover, the radio has a tradition of 
censorship that, undesirable though it may be in other ways, has 
nevertheless served to keep the radio on a less harmful level 
than the motion pictures. 

Considerable objection has been raised to some of the chil¬ 
dren’s programs on the ground that horror incidents receive 
too much attention. In many cases, radio programs have caused 
night terrors among children. Another difficulty arises from the 
custom of having the more attractive programs on a national 
"hook-up.” The size of our country and the influence of the 
daylight-saving movement combine to bring about the circum¬ 
stance that many popular programs are offered at hours long 
past the bedtime of the average child. The disturbance in his 
routine causes the same sort of upsets as late attendance at the 
movies. 
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The radio introduces another factor to add to family tensions. 
Many of the programs designed for youngsters advertise chil¬ 
dren's foods and aim at setting up child resistance to any home 
diet that does not favor the sponsor’s products. Sometimes the 
suggestions are more pointed; one program, for example, ad¬ 
vised children thus; “ "If your father and mother tell you that 
you must eat warm breakfast food to keep your bodies warm, 
just tell them that they don’t shovel hot coals on the fire to 
keep the house warm." 

The school must recognize the appeal that the radio has for 
the child and direct it along desirable channels. Discussion of 
radio programs in school, reports on material heard on the radio 
pertaining to the work of the class, suggestions to pupils of 
interesting programs for them to listen to—these are helpful in 
directing the child to the more valuable broadcasts. 

The School and Education for Leisure. The school itself is 
riclr in possibilities of worth-while leisure activities for the child. 
Unsatisfactory methods of presenting these subjects keep the 
pupil from appreciating their recreative value. Let us take the 
study of literature as an illustration. In how few instances is 
there a correlation between the child’s reading interest outside 
of scliool and the type of literature studied in school. The maga¬ 
zines a high-school student reads during week-ends are rarely the 
ones his teachers recommend. Why? 

The first count against the typical literature curriculum is 
that the level is so far above that of the student that the books 
read in school seem to him to suggest work rather than play. 
Julius Caesar is studied in the junior high school and Hamlet 
in the senior high school. As presented there, with “notes" and 
a glossary at the end of the play, the pupil is led to believe that 
it is all difficult to understand. Teachers are influenced too much 
by the desire to present to the child the “best” in literature. 

Despite the preachings of those who have considered the 

“T. R, Heniy, '“Terrorism’ on the Radio," Journal of the National 
Education Association, Vol. s^, No. 5 (May. 1935), p. 146. 
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problem carefully and regardless of the investigations conducted 
in the field, the intensive rather than the extensive method of 
teaching literature is still used widely. Poems are read for the 
first time, then for the second time, and for the third time, till 
the student is familiar with the various allusions and can define 
the words used. Such reading of poetry does not commend itself 
to the pupil as a possible leisure activity. Many lessons in litera¬ 
ture are as factual in tone as are chemistry lessons. 

Teachers of literature will object that the picture which has 
just been painted is an exaggerated one. For many teachers, it is. 
In their own classes some teachers are freer in their method 
and in their choice of content. Why is it then that the practice 
of giving mid-term and final examinations is still so common 
in secondary schools? Can we measure success in teaching litera¬ 
ture by counting the number of children who know the 
answer to questions like “To which country was Gabriel de¬ 
ported?” The trend in favor of new-type questions has strength¬ 
ened the hold that factual material has on the teaching of 
literature. When the student learns that he is to be tailed or 
passed in literature on the basis of these factual questions, is he 
to be blamed when he feels that “good” books should be read 
for profit and not for pleasure? 

The situation in music and in art is frequently similar to that 
found so often in the teaching of literature. All three subjects 
ostensibly stress appreciation. Consider the method of teaching 
music in one school to illustrate the inadequacy of pious hopes 
alone as a stimulus for a love of music. This elementary school 
receives most of its instruction in music from a young woman 
teacher who is sincere both in her love of music and in her de¬ 
sire to stimulate such an interest in her pupils. 

The pupils are assembled in the auditorium for their instruc¬ 
tion. As they wait outside the door for the signal to enter, they 
are formed into straight lines and cautioned to maintain abso¬ 
lute silence. They remain at attention until the music for their 
entry is played. At the sounding of the signal, they march into 
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the auditorium and remain standing. One chord, “Get readyl”; 
the second chord, "Sitl” After the children have sung the na¬ 
tional anthem and a hymn, they sit back for the “music ap- 
predation.” The victrola is used for reproducing the selections 
that are to be played. One selection is begun, and the teacher 
inten'upts the music to tell the children to listen to the next few 
bars which contain the theme of the selection. The composer's 
name is written on the board as is the title of the composition. 
The theme is repeated while children hum the name of the 
composer and the composition in an attempt to fix them in their 
menhory. At the conclusion of the selection, another is played, 
and the same procedure is repeated. No comments other than 
those made by the teacher are permitted. Silence, attention, 
and rigidity of posture are all that are demanded of the child. 

Is it any wonder that the child who learns his music in this 
way is not interested in the next concert that is announced? 
How many adults would attend concerts or the opera if they 
were associated with the formality of a music class such as the 
one described? Music must be associated with leisure, with 
flights of fancy in which one soars far above the troubles of the 
daily world, not with rigidity and silence. It is when one listens 
to music that the imagination obeys the entreaty of Roxane in 
Cyrano de Bergerac^ "Improvisel Rhapsodizel Be eloquentl" 
That must be the spirit of the music lesson if it is to contribute 
its proper share to the child’s leisure life. 

An experiment conducted in the fifth-year class of a typical 
urban elementary school illustrates the possibilities of music 
when taught differently. 

A committee of experienced music teachers listed ten pairs of records 
with which most children are not familiar. The two records in each 
pair were considered similar in type, in level, and in attractiveness. 
By lot, one record was used for the experiment, while the other in 
the pair was kept for the control. There were then two sets of ten 
records each, with the sets apparently equally attractive to children. 
The pupils, of course, were not informed of the experiment. 

One morning, the office monitors entered the classroom carrying 
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the victrola and a package of records. The pupils were surprised to 
see the machine at that time, and the teacher explained that since it 
was already there, they might as well use it. Because it was not their 
regular music period, the children were not compelled to listen. In 
fact, they could go on with the work they were doing; they could read; 
they could play games (provided that this could be done without dis¬ 
turbing the rest of the class); or they could just sit back in any com¬ 
fortable position and listen. 

As the first record was about to be begun, the teacher looked at the 
title and then remarked that it wa^ a composition with which she was 
familiar. She then told the class, quite dramatically, the story which 
Tschaikowsky’s “181 a Overture" represented in music. No attempt 
was made at teacliing anything; the sole purpose ol the teacher's in¬ 
troduction was to put the class in the frame of mind appropriate for 
listening to a selection of this sort. Though attention was not de¬ 
manded, it was freely given by the children. The other selections were 
treated in the same way. For each, tire teacher had some interesting 
anecdote, some introduction that set the tone for the selection and 
stimulated interest. Each week a few new records were played, and 
some old ones were repeated. 

The series of lesson-concerts was continued for the rest of the term. 
In the minds of these pupils, music was soon associated with freedom, 
relaxation, and pleasure. At the end of the term, the pupils were asked 
whetlier these lessons should be repeated with the teacher’s next class. 
A secret ballot resulted in a unanimous affirmative vote. 

The youngsters were then asked to help select the records to be used 
in tile succeeding term. Each child was provided with a sheet of 
paper numbered from 1 to so; as each of the twenty records was 
played, the pupil indicated on the appropriate line whether he liked 
the record, disliked it, or was indifferent. No titles were mentioned, 
but ten of the records were compositions that the children had heard 
m the course of the term, and the others were from the "control’' 
group. The balloting overwhelmingly favored the records with which 
they had become familiar. 

These findings can be interpreted to indicate that the pupils liked 
the selections they heard under the experimental conditions. The 
teacher reports that as the experiment proceeded, the attention given 
by the children increased, although no child was ever asked to "pay 
attention." 

The teacher’s genuine enthusiasm is the first condition neces¬ 
sary if she is to present a subject so attractively that the child 
will make a leisure activity of it. She need not be the person 
who is constantly gushing forth in class, “Isn’t this a perfectly 
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grand poem?" or “Just look at this marvelous painting." Let 
any teacher treat a subject as though it really means something 
to her, and the class, or some part of it, will react similarly. 
There are elementai7-school classes with collections ol unusual 
rocks gathered on hikes and chalk carvings made at home or in 
school. One class is so enthusiastic about astronomy that a great 
number of the pupils have joined junior astronomy leagues. 

The subject-matter must be on the child's level of compre¬ 
hension. Where enthusiasm is to be developed, difficulties of 
understanding must not be permitted to act as a barrier. What 
is the harm of permitting the boy to read Alger stories or those 
relating to the adventures of the Rover Boys or of Tom Swift 
and his pals? Let the child develop the reading habit, and the 
school has the foundation on which to build the desire to read 
better books. It is with the child who has never learned to enjoy 
reading that the teacher of literature has difficulty. 

The pupil should be introduced to the out-of-school possi¬ 
bilities of his studies The class should visit museums and li¬ 
braries, and the children should be shown how to go about 
getting inexpensive tickets for concerts or the theatre. Contacts 
can be made whereby the pupils may learn more about the fa¬ 
cilities for the further development of their interests. Such 
associations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire 
Girls, which are rich sources of avocational activities, deserve 
more support and cooperation from the school than they 
generally get. 

The school’s facilities should be used more liberally. It is 
wasteful to permit the school’s resources to be idle so much of 
the week and year. Not only must more complete use be made 
of the auditorium and the playground, but children should be 
permitted to borrow, with suitable precautions, some school 
materials for home use. Pupils in the middle grades of the 
elementary school and in the secondary schools can surely 
be trusted to take care of school property which is loaned them 
overnight for special use. Included among the materials avail- 
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able for this purpose are drawing equipment, construction ma¬ 
terials, inexpensive laboratory apparatus, and books in which 
the child is interested. Interested pupils should be told where 
they can purchase inexpensive materials of their own. 

The school can encourage the development of hobbies. A 
students’ exhibit of their leisure activities offers suggestions to 
the individual who has found nothing worth while to do. Talks 
by pupils and by outsiders are useful for starting the child on 
new lines of development. The teacher can indicate the leisure¬ 
time possibilities of each of the school subjects. 

The interests developed in school should have a wide range. 
The recreational possibilities must include all types of activities 
—mental, manual, athletic, and social—so that each child will 
have the opportunity to select those that fit his needs and his 
inclinations. If the possibilities that are presented are numerous, 
each pupil has something definite as a starting point for the de¬ 
velopment of leisure activities. 

Extracurricular Activities. Extracurricular activities are ex¬ 
cellent means of stimulating wholesome leisure activities, be¬ 
sides influencing personality development in other ways as well. 
Thoreau once complained that he experienced difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding why universities charged fees for permission to 
listen to lectures while the far more valuable privileges of sit¬ 
ting in the library or walking and conversing with friends were 
free. Simdarly, the school tails or passes pupils according to 
their degree of success in mastering subject-matter, yet it dis¬ 
regards the ability to succeed in worth-while extracurricular 
activities. The feeling persists, even among teachers, that extra¬ 
curricular activities are frills, without much meaning to the 
child’s development. 

Many of the extracurricular projects are experiments in 
curriculum construction. Already some of these have found a 
place in the regular curriculum: athletics is recognized as an 
integral part of health education; the writing of a newspaper is 
a part of the English course; and current events are discussed as 
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an accepted application of the work in social sciences. The pro¬ 
gressive schools have demonstrated that a worth-while educa¬ 
tional program may be built about the activities that are tra¬ 
ditionally classified as extracurricular. 

Extracurricular activities are so rich in the possibilities for 
developing the child and in improving his personal adjustment 
that they merit more attention than is ordinarily given them. 
They offer a practicable way of enriching the curriculum and 
of adjusting it to meet the student’s needs. The school curricu¬ 
lum may be kept as a base, with extracurricular activities added 
to provide for the individual child. Such clubs as the Radio 
Club, French Club, Press Club, and Garden Club in effect add 
to the curriculum subjects in which the child is vitally in¬ 
terested, but that are too informal to earn school credit. Freed of 
the necessities of grading and of preparing children to pass uni¬ 
form examinations, these clubs are oases of progressive educa¬ 
tion. The great variety of extracurricular activities generally 
found in even a moderately large high school, makes it pos¬ 
sible for each child to pursue some work in which he is in¬ 
terested and to experience the satisfaction of achievement in a 
significant task, 

The informal pupil-teacher relationship in extracurricular 
organizations assists the child in overcoming some of the diffi¬ 
culties of his school life. In the secondary school, it is not un¬ 
usual for the child to have seven or eight subject teachers each 
term and not know any one of tltem intimately enough for 
a discussion of personal problems. The club adviser, however, 
functions continuously over a series of terms and is therefore 
more likely to win the child's confidence. This club leader is a 
unifying influence that is often extremely important to the 
child who Js lost in the impersonality of a large school. 

Extracurricular activities foster the ability to work at a task 
because of its significance and not merely because of the ex¬ 
trinsic appeal of marks and teacher compulsion. The pupil 
editor, for example, with the responsibility of seeing that the 
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copy goes to the printer on time is learning to carry an activity 
through to its logical conclusion. The responsibilities shoul¬ 
dered by the child as a natural part of his extracurricular ac¬ 
tivity can do much to develop his ability to assume responsibility 
in corresponding tasks out of school. 

Such activities also develop the ability to cooperate with other 
children for the attainment of a common goal. The work of the 
club or the team is more highly cooperative tlran is the work of 
the typical class. The child must learn how to subordinate his 
desires to those of the group and also how to get others to agree 
with his point of view. The voluntary nature of these activities 
stresses, generally, the pupils’ own selection of the group’s 
leaders. In the normal competition for such positions, the 
child learns how to win his group’s approval. The ability to get 
on with others and to get them to cooperate with him in a com 
mon undertaking is one that is easily practised in extracurriculai 
activities. 

The timid child who is indifferently successful in class is fre 
quently able to win recognition in the club. Through these ac¬ 
tivities, he comes in contact with other children of similar abili¬ 
ties and interests. The process of socialization is thus facilitated 
by assuring him friends. He has a legitimate reason to visit these 
new friends when they are working together on an assignment 
for the group. 

Some extracurricular undertakings offer worth-while sug¬ 
gestions for the profitable use of the child’s leisure time. The 
great variety of these activities makes it possible for the child 
to find one that interests him. The many projects completed by 
the group or by individual members of the group suggest some 
that he may imitate or carry to a higher degree of excellence or 
completeness. 

A few of the extracurricular activities have possibilities for 
the pupil’s vocational guidance. Of course not all the members 
of the medical society will become physicians nor will all the 
students in the legal society become attorneys, yet the various 
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groups meeting in the school building do afford the student an 
opportunity of learning more about the requirements for the 
various professions and trades and of the conditions surround¬ 
ing their practice. 

To get the maximum value Irom extracurricular activities 
it is advisable to modify the current attitude toward these proj¬ 
ects and to change, in some respects, the manner in which these 
extracurricular groups operate. 

The elementary schools are far behind the secondary schools 
in the use of extracurricular activities. Compared with the sec- 
ondai-y schools, the great majority of our elementary schools 
have few activities. This is unfortunate since it is in early child¬ 
hood that the youngster needs the assistance these activities can 
offer to his socialization. Though many of these organizations 
have to be modified befom they are appropriate for the children 
in the lower grades, there still is room for garden clubs, story- 
writing clubs, hiking clubs, science clubs, radio societies, etc. 

The spirit and the content of the extracurricular activities 
may be introduced into the class work. The teacher need not 
envy the interest that children lavish upon their extracurricu¬ 
lar projects. The class paper may be used as an excellent means 
of teaching composition, and the school garden offers a vital 
way of studying nature. Many of the projects conducted in club 
groups have sufficient educative value to justify the use of 
class time in their completion. 

School administrators must allow for the additional burden 
assumed by the teacher who undertakes the direction of an 
extracurricular activity. She should not be expected to assume 
these responsibilities without making some adjustment to pro¬ 
vide for the additional labor. It is the general rule to expect 
the teacher to carry a full teaching program and incidentally 
to supervise an extracurricular activity. To be of most value, 
these activities must be regarded as important enough to war¬ 
rant the teacher’s equipment for the work. Any other attitude 
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is bound to reduce the prestige and worth-whileness of the 
activity. 

The range and the conduct of the activities must be attrac¬ 
tive enough to induce all the children to join at least one of 
the groups. It is desirable to require some degree of participa¬ 
tion from all pupils in order to encourage the timid child. The 
junior high schools have been particularly successful in incor¬ 
porating one period of club work each week for every pupil. The 
limitation that has arisen in diis connection is that some activi¬ 
ties prove to be so popular that it is necessary to shift pupils to 
less popular groups in which they are not at all interested. Even 
this difficulty can be overcome by forming several groups for 
popular types of work. 

The attempt should be made to diversify the child’s interests 
by encouraging or requiring him to participate in more than 
one type of activity. Extracurricular activities can be classified 
as: social, Tuesday Sewing Circle; subject-matter, Cercle Fran- 
gais; athletic, track team; and service. Library Squad. The stu¬ 
dent may be asked to join at least one organization in each of 
two divisions. 

In the conduct of the club, the purely teaching aspects must 
be minimized. It is unjustifiable to use the club meeting in 
preparation for examinations that will later be administered to 
the students. The responsibility for the conduct of the project 
must be left, as far as possible, with the child. The newspaper 
that is published must be tire students' paper, and they must 
learn to take the responsibility for the selection of the contents 
included. The play produced by the dramatic society may not 
be as good as the one directed by the teachers, but the value to 
the pupil is greater because he is free to solve the problems that 
arise. The teacher’s function should be limited to that of adviser, 
literally speaking, and not of director. Pupils respect the teach¬ 
er’s experience and knowledge and will come for help in the 
solution of their problems. Such assistance should be given, but 
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it should not be permitted to stifle the children’s enthusiasm for 
activities for whose success they feel responsible. 

To prevent overemphasis on extracurricular activities, the 
school must limit the maximum number in which a child may 
participate in any one term. This precaution will reduce school 
maladjustment arising from tire circumstance that the child 
finds the outside work so engrossing that he neglects his school 
work. Some schools employ a point system and then permit each 
child to select his own activities so long as he stays within the 
limits set by the maximum and minimum number of points for 
each student. The various positions in the group are weighted in 
accordance widr the amount of work the position entails; for 
example, the position of reporter on the school paper counts 
one point while the post of editor is weighted at five points. The 
responsibility of assigning the weights may be delegated to the 
faculty adviser or to a committee selected by the children par¬ 
ticipating in that activity. A system of assigning points for ex¬ 
tracurricular activities reduces the possibility that a few young¬ 
sters will monopolize all the positions and increases the number 
of children who can experience the satisfaction to be found in 
the successful filling of a responsible position. It also suggests 
that inactive membership has little value and tends to discour¬ 
age the “joiner” who belongs to many clubs and does nothing. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Characteristics of High Delinquency Areas. Most studies of 
the influence of the neighborhood on personality development 
have been limited to delinquency and have presented conclu¬ 
sive evidence that some areas in one city have higher delin¬ 
quency rates than other sections. It is difficult to separate neigh¬ 
borhood factors from forces which operate within the family. 
Thus areas with high delinquency rates are low economically, 
but the same number of poor families would have more than 
the average number of delinquents even if they lived far from 
each other. 
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In Mailer’s study of juvenile delinquency in New York, some 
sections of the city were found to have a juvenile delinquency 
rate of twenty-five to the one thousand children of court age, 
while other areas had a rate of less than one to the thousand 
children of court age; the average for the whole city was a little 
more than six to the thousand children. Comparing the areas 
with high delinquency rates with the city as a whole. Mailer 
noted, among other factors, the marked differences summarized 
in the following table: 


TABLE II 


Characteristics of Areas with High Delinquency Rates * 



Areas with High 
Delinquency Rate 

City as a Whole 

Density of population . 

210 to the acre 

34 to the acre 

Heath—Malnutrition among children 

42% 

19% 

Economic Status-Monthly rental .. 

$18 

$50 

School status—Retardation in schools 

4 >% 

20% 

Intellectual status—Average intelli¬ 
gent quotient in schools . 

83 

100 


*Jf. B. Mailer, “The Why of Delinquency,” New York Times, Sunday, April iS, 
1934, Section IX, p. 4. 


That the neighborhood itself is partly responsible for the de¬ 
linquency rate is indicated by several studies, although it is 
impossible to eliminate the selective influence of a neighbor¬ 
hood, such as the fact that certain groups of people move into a 
given neighborhood and other groups leave it as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Detrimental Characteristics of Neighborhoods. Among the 
detrimental aspects of a neighborhood are poor recreational fa¬ 
cilities, improper housing conditions, the frequency of unde¬ 
sirable establishments, the presence of predatory gangs, and 
bad companionship, all of which interfere with the possibilities 
of the child’s making a wholesome adjustment. 

The school therefore cannot remain an independent institu¬ 
tion which ignores what other agencies are doing with the 88 
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per cent of the time when the child is not in school. It must co¬ 
operate with such social agencies as settlement houses and 
leagues for better housing. Where the school's influence is in¬ 
adequate to effect an improvement in the living conditions of 
the neighborhood, it must extend its own activities to take care 
of more of the child’s time, for example, by opening its doors for 
supervised recreation after school hours. 

Religion. Strong religious feeling both facilitates and hinders 
the child's emotional adjustment. Belief in an omniscient and 
omnipotent deity adds to the feeling of security and eases the 
shock of sudden reverses. “Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me.” The child who agrees with Pippa that “God's in his heaven. 
All’s right with the world,” has a valuable stabilizing force. 
Thus, the youngster who has faith in the wisdom of his God 
is aided to recover quickly when a member of his family dies. 

On the other hand, the church may contribute to the inci¬ 
dence of maladjustment by stressing the significance of sin and 
the existence of hell. The .sensitive child easily imagines that 
he has sinned a great deal, and this preoccupation with the 
evaluation of his own behavior leads to an unhealthful degree 
of introspection and self-examination. A habit he is trying to 
overcome causes paroxysms of fear at the thought that he is 
imminently to be transported to hell. As in all character educa¬ 
tion, religious education must stress the desirability of right 
actions rather than the fear of punishment for the wrong. 

It is difficult to evaluate the varying effects of religion on ad¬ 
justment. Religion is often a potent cohesive force which aids 
the individual to identify himself with a large social group. Yet, 
in a community that is divided into smaller groups by religious 
animosities, strong religious beliefs may interfere with per¬ 
sonal and social adjustments. Similarly, religion will add to one 
person’s feeling of security, while with another individual it 
may lead to a smugness that ignores the possibilities of overcom¬ 
ing obstacles instead of resigning one's self to their inevitability. 

Above all, the teacher must herself set a standard for toler- 
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ance of otlier’s beliefs. More than almost any one else, the 
teacher realizes how often people are emotional rather than 
rational where religion is concerned. Since she can never be 
certain that her own religious adjustment is the ideal one, she 
is reluctant to interfere with the child's religious training. Only 
rarely does she meet the pupil whose religious or irreligious 
beliefs are the basic causes of the child’s emotional difficulties. 
These cases should be refen-ed to a competent psychiatrist or 
child psychologist for further study and treatment. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. A very intelligent colored girl who has done excellent work in the 
first two years of an academic high scliool suddenly asks for permission 
to leave school in order to go to work. When pressed for an explana¬ 
tion, she confides that her father has convinced her that there are few 
vocational opportunities for educated colored girls and that a high- 
school education is an unnecessary luxury for a girl who will later have 
to find a job as a maid or houseworker. 

What should the school do? 

a. A sixteen-year-old high-school student has been caught stealing 
books and supplies from the school. On investigation, it transpires 
that he is a janitor's son in an exclusive apartment-house section of a 
large city. His neighbors and friends are much wealthier than he. 
With the money he gets by selling stolen materials, he is able to live 
up to his group's standards when he and his friends go out on Sunday. 

How should the school treat the boy? 

g. In a slum section of a large city, there is a settlement house sup¬ 
ported by a religious faith that is different from that of most of the 
people living in the neighborhood. Although the settlement-house 
workers have never made any move in the direction of proselyting 
among its club members, the parents in the neighborhood are openly 
hostile to the settlement. At home the children are told that the 
settlement-house workers are sinners and that it is sinful for a boy 
or girl to enter their building. The youngsters are puzzled because 
they see nothing wicked in playing basket-ball or checkers. 

During a history lesson in a sixth-year class, the teacher was leading 
a discussion on the desire for religious freedom as a motive for coloniza¬ 
tion in America. One of the boys then said, "John's father says that 
the — House is run by sinners and that it is wrong for us to go to 
their club meetings. Is that so Miss-?” 

How should the teacher deal with the situation? 

4. What can the school do to relieve the economic uncertainty of 
its high-school and college students who wonder whether they will 
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ever be given an opportunity to apply what they have learned in 
school? 

5. Wliat can the school do to improve the social adjustment o£ those 
students who must spend so mucli time earning money after school 
hours that they have little time for developing friendships or for 
participating in leisure activities? 

6. Should the curriculum in an economically poor section of a 
city or county be any different from that in the wealthier sections? 
Which changes, if any, are appropriate? 

7. What criteria are appropriate when one is judging the merit of 
a motion picture to be seen by children? 

8. How must extracurricular activities be modified before they can 
be used more widely in the elementary schools? 

9. In many junior high schools each pupil is required to join a club. 
All told, is this element of compulsion justifiable? 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 

T O MOST teachers, classroom discipline is an annoying prob¬ 
lem to be solved as expeditiously as possible so that the 
class may proceed widr its work. The psychiatrist, however, re¬ 
fuses to dismiss disciplinary procedures so lightly. He views 
them as more than a series of tricks used merely to assure pupils’ 
instant obedience and evaluates classroom discipline as part 
of an educative process which regards the child's adjustment to 
the classroom as part of adjustment to the life situation. 

All pupils are directly affected by the teacher's concept of 
discipline and by the daily practices she uses to attain her goal. 
In the list of classroom sources of emotional disorders, unwise 
disciplinary procedures are undeniably prominent, and in the 
improvement of the youngster’s behavior tendencies, wholesome 
classroom discipline occupies an important place. Mental hy¬ 
giene is therefore interested in classroom discipline both as a 
means of preventing emotional instability and as an aid to fos¬ 
tering personality growth. 

the distinction between conduct and behavior 

Though “conduct” and "behavior” are synonymous in ordi¬ 
nary usage, they have difterent psychological connotations. As 
a result of the confusion in terms, investigations of so-called 
problem children have often proved to be irrelevant to problem 
behavior. 

Conduct. Conduct is limited to the child's reaction to disci¬ 
plinary demands at home, in school, on the playground, and 
elsewhere. His school conduct is satisfactory when he breaks 

25* 
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none of the teacher’s rules and, in general, reacts in such a 
manner that he does not interfere with the smooth progress of 
the day’s work. Conduct is generally evaluated from the adult 
point of view so that the child is considered “good” when he 
causes the adult, teacher or parent, a minimum of inconve¬ 
nience. 

The criteria used when evaluating conduct vary with the 
critic and the circumstances. Parents, more than teachers, ask 
the psychiatrist's aid for children who exhibit such neurotic 
characteristics as nail-biting, enuresis, and undesirable eating 
or sleeping habits.^ Teachers are disturbed by conduct patterns 
that interfere with class work. After studying the records of 
boys transferred to'the Lee Disciplinary School in Philadelphia, 
Owens finds that the six offenses charged most frequently are; 
truancy, disobedience, fighting or bullying, disorder, defiance, 
and impudence. Haggerty,® after a survey of undesirable be¬ 
havior traits in public-school children, notes that teachers, 
thinking of conduct and not of behavior, report the following 
six problems most frequently: lack of interest in school work, 
cheating, unnecessary tardiness, lying, defiance of discipline, 
and marked overactivity. Moreover, the children encountered 
in the psychiatric clinic of a children’s court have been referred 
there for such infractions of the criminal code as theft, assault, 
and sex offenses. 

There is, therefore, no set standard for judging conduct 
problems, and the same pupil may be considered a conduct 
problem by one agency such as the home which may complain 
of his food idiosyncrasies, and be rated satisfactory by another 
group. Investigations of problem children without indicating 
the type of agency that referred the child usually present a 

^ Ralph M. Stogdill, "Parental Attitudes and Mental Hygiene Standards,” 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. XV, No. 4 (October, 1931), pp. 813-837. 

2 Albert A. Owens, The Behavior-Problem Boy—A Socio-Educational 
Survey (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1929), p. 37. 

»M. E. Haggerty, "The Incidence of Undesiiable Behavior in Public 
School Children," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XII, No. 2 (Septem¬ 
ber, 1935), pp. 102-132. 
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limited and misleading picture of the behavior-problem child,* 

Conduct problems often reflect die adult’s mood and not the 
child’s personality. Children’s exuberance is commended one 
day and condemned the next. The three-year-old interprets as 
approval the laughter that greets his first use of the word 
damn and is puzzled when he is punished the second time he 
says it. Parents differ in their determination of what constitute 
undesirable eating habits. The psychiatrist therefore is not 
greatly concerned with conduct problems unless they are so se¬ 
vere or so frequent as to indicate fundamental adjustment difE- 
culties. 

Behavior. Behavior refers to the more basic question of the 
way the child reacts to stimuli—physical, merital, or social. When 
he responds in the manner of most children of his age, his be¬ 
havior is considered normal, that is, average. Behavior is not 
judged as being good or bad; it is normal or abnormal, meaning 
usual or unusual. Thus, the teacher in a first-grade class finds 
the children’s habit of swinging their legs under their seats 
rather annoying, but the psychiatrist expects this type of re¬ 
sponse from six-year-old children who are asked to sit in one po¬ 
sition for a considerable length of time. 

Behavior-problem children have been defined as' 

. . . those who stand out or who differ from others of their group 
because of certain undesirable habits, personality traits, or behavior 
in the home, school, or community; whose conduct interferes, or is 
likely to interfere with the individual's (or the group’s) fullest develop¬ 
ment and usefulness socially, educationally, or hygienically; and 
whose behavior may result in more serious handicaps of one sort or an¬ 
other in later life. 

^Can any generalization about the nature of problem behavior be 
drawn from a study which assumes that a problem student is one who 
has been detained after school more than three times in a single term? 

® Jones, Olive M., and Taylor, G. R. (Co-chairmen) Report of the Co¬ 
operating Committee on Behavior Problems of Children of the National 
Education Association and the National Conference of Social Work (Wash¬ 
ington, National Educational Association, igaG), p. 3. 
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Behavior is judged by its efEect on the child’s present and fu¬ 
ture adjustment to his environment and not by the convenience 
of the adult or his mood at a given time. The significance of a 
child’s mode of response can be evaluated only in terms of the 
total personality picture. Thus a specific act like whispering in 
class may be too trivial to mention, or it may be symptomatic of 
erratically fluctuating attention. 

The psychiatrist regards violent temper and seclusiveness as 
significant because of their importance as symptoms of funda¬ 
mental personality traits that may lead to serious complications 
in later life. Mooney and Witmer® studied the case histories of 
ten psychotic adults who, as children, had been examined by 
a clinic for problem youngsters. Though the small size of the 
group deters the teacher from making any definite generaliza¬ 
tions, it is noteworthy that each of these adults, when first ex¬ 
amined as children, was characterized as solitary or seclusive 
with few or no friends, and that eight of the ten were reported 
to have violent tempers. Since shy and withdrawing children 
are seldom referred to clinics, psychiatrists rely upon the case 
histories of adult psychotics for evidence to support the con¬ 
tention that tendencies to depression, suspiciousness, and suscep¬ 
tibility to many fears are also significant behavior symptoms. 
When mental hygiene is viewed as the improvement of adjust¬ 
ment and not solely as the prevention of insanity, any behavior 
trait that jeopardizes a satisfactory adjustment becomes mean¬ 
ingful. 

Cases Illustrating the Distinction Between Conduct and Be¬ 
havior. The distinction between conduct and behavior can be 
clarified by reference to instances where a child is a problem in 
one respect but not in the other. 

Philip J. is a timid youngster, retiring in every respect. In class his 

fl M. Mooney, and H. L. Witraer. "Ten Problem Children Who Later 
Became Psychotic," Smith College Studies in Social Work, Vol. 3, No. s 
(December, 1935), pp. 109-150. 
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conduct is exemplary. On the playground he meekly obeys all com¬ 
mands given by the teacher and the monitors. It there is an odd 
number of children, he is the one passed by when sides are chosen tor 
games. In free play periods, he is generally to be found sitting by, 
watching the others play. When the health examination revealed his 
eyesight to be so poor that he could not possibly read what was written 
on the blackboard, he explained that he had not wanted to disturb 
the teacher by asking for a better seat. On one occasion, the class was 
left in the care of an inexperienced and incompetent teacher; the rest 
of the class was disorderly, but Philip was quiet and well behaved. 
His mentality is so far below the level of his classmates that he regards 
failure as an inevitable and an expected condition Though the school 
work is entirely unsuited for his present needs and his future life, he 
has never knowingly disobeyed any teacher. His conduct is regarded 
by the school as being “excellent," but he certainly is not making a 
perfect adjustment to his environment. 

By contrast, Frank M. is so full of energy that he is always in trouble 
at school. Whenever he completes the assigned task sooner than do 
the other children, he finds a more pleasant activity to occupy his 
time, usually one that ends in a reprimand. He is so devoted a mem¬ 
ber of his “gang" that he consistently refuses all requests that he reveal 
the names of the participants in various escapades. Because of his 
general reputation for misconduct, he has been punished more than 
once for misdeeds committed by culprits whose identity he would 
not expose. Frank may be a conduct problem, but his behavior is 
normal for a boy his age. 

Frequently, the same pupil is both a conduct and a behavior 
problem. 

Thomas S. lived at an orphan asylum but attended the regular 
classes in the city schools. He resented the regimen at the asylum and 
carried his hostility over to the school. Any slight crossing of his wish 
resulted in an outburst of temper. When his arithmetic example was 
marked Incorrect, he spent his time trying to convince the teacher of 
her prejudice against him. By the time he was twelve years old, he had 
run away from the institution three times. 

The turning point in his career came after he had been expelled 
from one school and sent to another. Here he met a young teacher, 
sympathetic and keen of insight, who was able to enlist the coopera¬ 
tion of the boy, his school, and the asylum authorities in an attempt 
to solve the basic conflicts. Within a few years, Thomas was as well 
adjusted as any of the children in the school. His conduct disorders 
disappeared as his behavior improved. 
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THE teacher’s AND THE PSYCHIATRIST’S EVALUA¬ 
TIONS OF CONDUCT AND BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

The distinction that has been made betiveen conduct and 
behavior undoubtedly seems pedantic, yet it marks the differ¬ 
ence between the teacher’s and the psychiatrist’s points of 
view. The teacher is ordinarily more concerned with conduct 
than with behavior; the psychiatrist is interested in the young¬ 
ster’s behavior and studies the child’s conduct chiefly for the 
behavior symptoms that may be revealed. For the most part, 
the teacher tends to ignore behavior difficulties unless they are 
accompanied by conduct disorders. 

Wichman's Investigation. More than any one else Wickman ’’ 
has demonstrated the extent and the nature of the differences 
between the teacher’s and the psychiatrist’s standards for evalu¬ 
ating the seriousness of children’s conduct and behavior dis¬ 
orders. Wickman listed fifty responses made by children and 
then submitted this list to classroom teachers. The same list of 
responses was sent to a group of psydiiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers, all of whom were working with problem chil¬ 
dren. Both groups were asked to rank the children’s responses 
in order of seriousness. Though there was a fair degree of con¬ 
sistency of judgment within each group, there was a marked dif¬ 
ference in standards between the teachers and the psychiatrists.® 

The teachers rated as serious those responses that definitely 
interfered with class routine and morale. To the extent that 
a distinction can be drawn between a youngster's using “at¬ 
tacking” rather than “withdrawing” mechanisms of adjustment, 
the generalization is justified that teachers rated "attacking” 
responses as more serious than "withdrawing” responses.® 

’E. K. 'Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes (New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, Division ot Publication, 1928), 247 pp. 

s The major results of Wickman’s investigation are substantiated by 
Julius Yotirraan, "Children Identified by Their Teachers as Problems," 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 'V, No. 6 (February, 193a), pp. 334- 
343 - 

® Ibid., p. 25. 
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The majority of the items [rated as serious by teachers] represent 
what children do that is undesirable, not what they fail to do. Be¬ 
havior problems, in the teachen’ estimations, thus appear to be active 
disturbances that attack standards of morality, obedience, orderliness, 
and agreeable social conduct. . . . 

In the teachers' list [of items rated as serious] there is a conspicuous 
paucity of items describing child problems which are indicative of 
social and emotional maladjustment but which are not directly dis¬ 
turbing to school routine. Those individual problems of the child 
which do not cause active annoyance to the teacher appear only 
casually in the teacher’s reports. 

The psychiatrists tended to stress acts of omission more than 
the teachers did and relegated “transgressions against authority” 
and “violations of orderliness in class” to a position of minor 
importance. Again, the group that was dealing with problem 
children showed their concern with personality adjustments 
rather than with overt acts, A comparison of Table III and 
Table IV indicates the difference in standpoints of the school 
and the child guidance clinic. 

Reasons for the School’s Criteria for Evaluation. G. B. Wat¬ 
son has defended the teachers’ ratings by noting that they 
evaluated the various responses on the basis of their seriousness 
in class, while the psychiatrists reacted according to the diag¬ 
nostic significance of these modes of behavior. Justification is 
unnecessary, for both points of view are valid. An action that 
represents normal behavior may nevertheless be undesirable 
when manifested in the classroom. 

Psychiatrists rated "withdrawing, recessive personality and 
behavior traits” as more serious than dishonesties, cruelty, tem¬ 
per tantrums, truancy, immorality, violations of school-work 
requirements, and extravagant behavior traits; transgressions 
against authority and violations of orderliness in class were con¬ 
sidered of minor importance. However, it is difficult to conduct 
a school today with such a scale of values. The psychiatrist, who 
does not have to present a set curriculum to a large class in a 

10 G. B. Watson, “A Critical Note on Two Attitude Studies,” Mental 
Hygiene, Vol, XVII, No. i (January, 1933), pp. 59-G4. 
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typical American community, can indeed be tolerant of acts 
of immorality, violations of school work requirements, and 
transgressions against authority. The teacher need not look 
askance at a well-behaved pupil. The present educational situa¬ 
tion demands that the teacher strive for good conduct in her 
pupils. She is not free to accept the psychiatrist’s standards even 
if she wants to. 


TABLE III • 


Analvsis of Problems Rated Most and Least Serious by Teachers in 
THE Cleveland School 


Problems Rated As Most Serious 

Problems Rated as Reliably Less 
Serious, and Least Consequential 
of All Problems 

Stealing 

Shyness 


Heterosexual activity 

Fearfulness 


Obscene notes, talk 

Sensitiveness 


Masturbation 

Imaginative lying 


Profanity 

Unsocialness 


Smoking 

Disobedience 

UntruthEulness 

Cheating 

Unreliableness 

Temper tantrums 

Truancy 

Cruelty, bullying 

Impertinence, defiance 

Impudence, rudeness 

Destroying school materials 
Quarrelsomeness 

Disorderliness in class 

Overcritical of others 



* E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers* Attitudes (New York, 
Division of Publications, The Commonwealth Fund, 1938) p. 98, Reprinted by 
permission of The Commonwealth Fund. 


The teacher, busy with the many duties of her position, often 
views her class as composed of pupils, not of children. With 
most pupils, she knows little of their out-of-school life and 
judges them wholly by what she sees of them in class. Responses 
that make them poor pupils are regarded as more serious than 
responses that do not affect their school careers. The first stu- 
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TABLE IV * 

Ratings of Mental Hygienists 


Withdiaw- 


Dishones- 


Immorali- 


liansgres- 

ing, receS' 

more 

des. 

more 

ties. 

more 

sions 

sive person- 

serious 

Cruelty, 

serious 

Violations 

serious 

against au- 

ality and 
behavior 
traits 

than 

Temper 

tantrums. 

Truancy 

than 

of school 
work re¬ 
quirement. 
Extrava¬ 
gant behav¬ 
ior traits 

than 

thority. 
Violations 
of orderli¬ 
ness in class 


* E K, Wickman, op, cit,, p. 130. Reprinted by permission of The Commonwealth 
Fund. 


dents to be viewed as individuals are the highly successful ones 
and those who present conduct problems. These two groups of 
students set the teacher's criteria for evaluating adjustment. 
Any procedure that aids the teacher to know her pupils as 
children and that impresses psychiatrists with the special prob¬ 
lems faced by the teacher should reduce the differences in 
standards noted by Wickman. 

Wickman remarks that the standards set by the school seem 
to sanction a feminine response rather than a more aggressive 
masculine response and attributes this to the preponderance of 
women teachers. Moreover,!’- 

It may be shown that the distinctions which teachers make between 
the attacking and withdrawing problems in children are entirely in 
line with the attitudes o£ society toward these same problems in the 
adult. The delinquent, the criminal, whoever attacks the government 
and the law or frustrates the avowed purposes of society, is punished. 
On the other hand, the socially dependent, the beggar, is neglected 
or becomes an object of sympathy and charity. 

Classroom Implications of Wickman’s Study. The teacher 
can profit from Wickman’s report by asking herself two ques¬ 
tions; 

11E. K. Wickman, Childien’s Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes (New 
York, Division of Publications, The Commonwealth Fund, 1928), p. 164. 
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First, may the school not be attaching too much significance 
to some conduct problems that indicate little about the young¬ 
ster’s adjustment? All teachers have noticed that children’s 
success in extracurricular activities and in their adjustment as 
adults is not always commensurate with their class conduct. Yet 
the school proceeds on the assumption that failure to conform to 
classroom regulations is indicative of inevitable maladjustment 
later. Constant revaluation of disciplinary aims is needed. With 
many classroom offenses that give dre teacher much concern, she 
may well ask, "What of it? Is the elimination of that youngster’s 
response worth the effort it takes?’’ Frequently the answer will 
be "Yes.” Yet there should be greater justification for her efforts 
than her own pride and the desire to gain victory. The teacher 
must cultivate the ability not to hear or to see some of the 
things that occur in her classroom. Many minor lapses of disci¬ 
pline should be ignored since more is to be lost than gained by 
the teacher’s noting and acting on every whispered conversation 
or lapse of attention. If the teacher is competent, this tolerance 
will not be misinterpreted by her class as indifference or weak¬ 
ness and will not lead to serious or widespread disorder. The 
ratings given by the psychiatrists challenge the teacher to evalu¬ 
ate her own standards. 

Second, is the teacher not ignoring behavior difficulties that 
demand treatment but do not attract attention because the 
youngster fits in so well with a teacher-dominated situation? 
When the school psychiatrist stresses the problems presented by 
the shy pupil, it is not because psychiatry dismisses the bully 
and the thief as models of healthy adjustment. The teacher can¬ 
not ignore the aggressively maladjusted child, but she is so busy 
that she does overlook the "withdrawing” child who may be 
equally in need of her attention. Too often the teacher is satis¬ 
fied when she has solved the conduct problems presented by her 
pupils. She is content to ignore problem behavior that does not 
affect class discipline. 
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THE essentials OF SOUND DISCIPLINE 

The mental hygienists’ attitude toward discipline reconciles 
the divergent views of the school and the psychiatric clinic. It 
seeks a classroom method of control that eliminates conduct 
difficulties and that mitigates the effect of behavior disorders. 

The Feeling of Security. Good discipline creates an atmo¬ 
sphere conducive to the feeling of security. The word security 
does not convey precisely the impression that is intended, but 
is employed here because it is the term widely used by psychia¬ 
trists.^* A better word would be that used by Eugene O'Neill in 
The Hairy Ape where his characters speak of "belonging." The 
child must he given the impression that he “belongs" in the class 
of which he is a member. The same feeling is referred to by 
Goethe: Hier bin ich Mensch. This impression is created more 
by the teacher’s manner than by her words. It is not being 
fostered by the teacher who is prejudiced against the group of 
which the pupil is a member, nor is it cultivated by the teacher 
who is temperamentally so unsuited to class work that the chil¬ 
dren feel the teacher’s strain and unhappiness. 

For the feeling of security, children need a teacher who en¬ 
joys, or at least does not dislike, her work. The atmosphere of 
the room must give the child the impression that he has the 
teacher’s confidence and her respect. Though the teacher uses 
various types of incentives to stimulate pupil activity, the ten¬ 
sion induced by undesirable forms of rivalry or marks will 
be noticeably absent. The constant use of threats and punish¬ 
ment reduces the child’s feeling of security. It is unnecessary for 

12 The connotation may be inferred from the following selection which 
iilustrates how security i.s used in mental hygiene; "Simply defined, inse¬ 
curity is the feeling of not being at home and not wanted in the environ¬ 
ment in which one finds oneself. To this is attached the feeling of inability 
to do things as well as other people. This carries over into other feelings 
that one is not as good-looking as others, or that one is awkward, etc.”- 
C. B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. 47. 

12 "Here I am an individual." 
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the teacher actually to tell the child that there is mutual re¬ 
spect; in fact, mere words may dispel the feeling that the child 
should be, and is, at home in the class, that he belongs. 

When a new pupil is admitted to a school, he faces an uncom¬ 
fortable period of readjustment. It isn’t at all a serious period, 
and it rarely results in lasting maladjustment, but the child finds 
it annoying to be in a new situation and to have no one of 
whom he can ask the numerous questions that come to mind. 
Then, a sympathetic teacher can help the youngster over the 
trying days and see that he has an opportunity to acclimate 
himself rapidly. One teacher greeted a newcomer with, “Why 
did they send you to me? Mr. B. [the principal] knows that 1 
have forty-three pupils already. All right, take a seat.” In the 
adjoining room, anotlrer teacher had a pupil “Reception Com¬ 
mittee” for just such occasions. The newcomer was assigned to 
one of the members. For the first few days these two pupils sat 
near each other and were given expressed permission to con¬ 
verse whenever necessary. At dismissal time the reception com¬ 
mittee announced the pupil’s name and address and asked some 
one to volunteer to take him home and then to escort him back 
to school the next day. It is by little acts of kindness like this 
and not by saccharine statements that the teacher can give her 
pupils a feeling of security.’* 

At first glance there appears to be a basic contradiction be¬ 
tween this emphasis on security and the attitude indicated by 
H. L. Hollingworth who suggests that one “cultivate adapta¬ 
bility to insecurity” inasmuch as “mental health is promoted 
by a calm readiness for approaching emergency.” However, se¬ 
curity does not mean fixity, changelessness, or a state of bovine 


u Pressey suggests that the good teacher and the good hostess have many 
traits in common; both try to make every one feel at ease, bring all into 
the conversation, and tactfully keep themselves in the background. S L. 
Pressey, Psychology and the New Education (New York, Harper and Bros, 
1933), p. 142, 

n' H, L. Hollingtvorth, Educational Psychology (New York, D, Appleton- 
Century Co., 1933), p. 395. 
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indifference and laziness. It means merely the feeling of being 
at ease in the environment, of “belonging.” Is it not symbolic 
that in Faust’s compact with Mephistopheles it was agreed that 
the moment Faust said, “I am content,” his soul was to be sur¬ 
rendered to the devil? Security implies ambition, struggle, and 
the desire to overcome obstacles in the way of success, but with 
the consoling and stimulating conviction that one is equal to 
the struggle. 

The classroom where the teacher is the absolute tyrant, or 
even a benevolent despot, is not one where children are encour¬ 
aged to use their initiative in solving the problems of the day. 
For the feeling of security, without which it is almost impossible 
to enjoy mental health, it is necessary to have a room where 
children are encouraged to do the best they can, knowing that 
failure will not be censured, though it will not be condoned. 
The pupils must feel that the criticisms offered by the teacher 
are motivated by the common desire to see’the child advance 
rather than by the teacher’s attempt to demonstrate her own 
superiority. 

Positive Discipline. Teachers commonly regard discipline as 
being the technique of keeping children from committing a 
varied assortment of offenses. On viewing an infraction the 
teacher’s first thought is of procedures for preventing a recur¬ 
rence of the act. To the psychiatrist, however, discipline is asso¬ 
ciated with the process of getting children to do the right thing 
rather than of stopping them from doing the wrong. This 
means, for example, that the school must stimulate attentive be¬ 
havior rather than seek means of coping with inattention; that 
teachers must make children want to come to school rather than 
attempt to curb truancy; that the teacher must begin the day’s 
work promptly with an interesting activity such as reading 
aloud from an appealing book, instead of devising new pro¬ 
cedures for correcting chronic tardiness. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to dispense with negative discipline entirely, but 
the emphasis should be placed on positive suggestions. 
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Emphasis on Self-Direction. Discipline should stress self- 
direction and pupil-initiative rather than mechanical obedi¬ 
ence to the teacher’s will. Though the teacher should be tlie 
leader of the class, the pupils need not be merely blind follow¬ 
ers with the sole duty of instant and unquestioning obedience. 
Blind obedience facilitates the execution of procedures within 
the classroom, but it does not improve the youngster’s chances 
for satisfactory adjustment outside the sclrool. Such adjustment 
demands that the child do more than merely obey. Only as the 
child is encouraged to cooperate in the conduct of the class be¬ 
cause he sees the social basis for such conduct is he being pre¬ 
pared for life in a democracy. Where many so-called “self- 
government” schemes fail because they attach more weight to 
the “government” than to the “self,” good discipline may accept 
or reject the trappings of such schemes provided that it keeps 
the more significant feature of self-direction for social purposes. 

Encouragement of Group Responsibility and Cooperation. 
Contemporary schools place too high a premium on individual 
excellence and attach too little significance to the social virtues. 
Thus, children are asked to compete for individual honors 
rather than for group success. Merits and demerits are awarded 
for individual excellence or deficiencies. The school gives the 
impression that disorder affects only the child concerned and 
the teacher. 

Where possible, discipline should be given a social tinge. This 
does not mean that the entire class is punished for the misdeeds 
of a few, but that the teacher will consciously strive to build up 
an esprit de corps as an effective stimulus to desirable modes of 
response and a strong deterrent of undesirable actions. At no 
time does the teacher act as though misconduct were an offense 
against her position or power; she objects to certain actions 
because they retard the progress of the group, interfere with 
the rights of other pupils, or give the class an undesirable repu¬ 
tation. 

Appropriateness for the Pupil’s Emotional and Intellectual 
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Level. Teachers are careful to adjust their disciplinary methods 
to their students’ mental level, but they generally do not pay 
sufficient attention to the emotional and social level. "With six- 
year-old children, the teacher can (although she shouldn’t) ask 
the class to reveal the name of a malefactor, and her children 
will tell. Pre-adolescent boys, however, learning the lessons of 
loyalty to the gang, simply won’t be informers. Similarly, high- 
school students, with adolescent pride in grown-up manners and 
clothing, should be made to feel that they are being treated as 
adults and not as children. High-school students should be 
reasoned with, rather than reprimanded. Thus, the teacher post¬ 
pones sending for the high-school student’s parents, so long as 
she can get desirable results by reasoning with the youth. How¬ 
ever, the teacher in a coeducational high school often ignores the 
fact that girls mature earlier than boys do and that, though her 
pupils may all be of approximately the same age, she really has 
a class composed of boys and young women. 

Thfo Criteria for Judging Disciplinary Procedures. The merit 
of disciplinary procedures is determined both by their effi¬ 
cacy in facilitating classroom routine and by their effect on 
children’s personality. The teacher who regards disciplinary 
procedure as consisting of a set of proscriptions judges the ef¬ 
fectiveness of her devices on the basis of apparent results. When 
a youngster asks a foolish question, she makes a sarcastic remark, 
and he asks no more foolish questions—or any other question for 
that matter. She considers her device successful. Is a youngster 
inattentive? Then she calls him by name, and if that fails, she 
gives him a demerit. He then keeps his eyes on her for the rest 
of the period, and the teacher is content. Her basis for judging 
her procedure is simple—too simple. 

Mental hygiene asks, not merely whether the device achieves 
the immediate end, but whether the ultimate effect is healthful. 
It wants to know whether the teacher’s sarcasm really helped the 
child who asked the irrelevant question. Was the inattentive 
pupil a better student after he was given the demerit? What did 
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he do a day later and a month later? Since these questions deal 
with traits not easily measured, there is no ready method 
whereby the teacher can judge the efficacy of her procedures as 
soon as they are applied. She is compelled to rely upon sound 
judgment, insight into children’s personality, and a continued 
interest in the child. 

Those whose knowledge of the school is based on their ex¬ 
periences as students and on the reports brought by children 
are, apt to disregard the exigencies of the teaching situation. 
They are likely to belittle the importance attached by the 
teacher to such seemingly meaningless details as following a 
definite routine when going to the wardrobe for clothing at 
dismissal time. Though good discipline aims at developing the 
child's ability to guide his own activities, there is a practical 
necessity which demands that nothing be done which seriptfsty^,- 
interferes with the functioning of the class. The teach^l%'jnpt'' 
caught between the horns of a dilemma. She need n/t^d^se 
between efficiency through repression of the indivi'daiaf ancf 
encouragement of self-guidance with group disorder.|(3«0|d-^d4te,, 
cipline must meet the demands of both the teacher ^d o^the 
psychiatrist. 

Treatment of Childj Not of Offense. Conduct disordeiss^are k' 
ordinarily treated on a symptomatic basis. If the child is'^S^ 
truant, then the teacher must get him to come to school. When 
he does come and becomes disobedient, it is the teacher’s job 
to make him obey her commands. Should he then turn to teas¬ 
ing the other youngsters about him, again the teacher’s pro¬ 
cedure ignores the fundamental problem. 

Some students are disorderly because they have found it a 
certain way of making the teacher lose her temper. Thus the 
encounter between the two becomes of public interest. These 
youngsters enjoy the center of the stage and find their miscon¬ 
duct a useful device for winning the admiration of their class¬ 
mates. The teacher who deals with such children by public 
reprimands and by depriving them of whatever chance there 
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may be o£ winning the group’s approval through legitimate 
means, for example, monitorships, is not merely failing to cor¬ 
rect the youngster’s misbehavior, but is making later correction 
more difficult. 

When a student does not respond to the usual appeals, tlie 
school should make a thorough study of the child before decid¬ 
ing on a course of action. The student who is chronically inso¬ 
lent because he works late each night, never has enough sleep, 
and is therefore irritable, must be treated differently from the 
child who is insolent because he is attending high school against 
his wishes and is defiant in the classroom since he dare not be 
,so at home. 

Investigation of each problem case will reveal many instances 
involving no emotional disorder whatsoever. The school may 
consider discourteous a mode of speech that the student’s home 
considers perfectly acceptable. Similarly, a child may be a tru¬ 
ant in order to earn some money to supplement a meager family 
income. 

Most teachers apparently accept the principle that elimi¬ 
nating symptomatic manifestations will correct the basic mal¬ 
adjustment. Such a procedure has long been rejected by phy¬ 
sicians as a means of curing physical ills. The physician is 
interested in the cause of all the symptoms rather than in the 
symptoms themselves. He prefers to attack that basic condition, 
knowing that correction there will result in the disappearance 
of the symptoms. Only when the basic condition defies analy¬ 
sis, or when the surface conditions are serious in themselves, 
■does he give much consideration to them. 

The teacher can well adapt the physician’s technique to her 
own treatment of problem behavior. Thus the teacher must 
answer the questions, "Why does Thomas play truant so 
often?’’ “Why does Helen take her neighbors' pens?’’ “Why is 
Charles insolent?’’ before she can formulate any comprehensive 
plan for helping tire readjustment of these children. The school 
cannot afford to ignore the symptoms of maladjustment—it 
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cannot, for example, allow Helen to go on stealing fountain 
pens until the teacher succeeds in removing the cause—but it 
cannot be satisfied with a series of palliatives that makes truants 
of the insolent youngsters or insolent youngsters of the truants. 
Though it may be sufficient for the minor violation of school¬ 
room decorum to mention the infraction of the rules and to let 
it go at that, for the more significant behavior mechanisms a 
genuine plan of treatment is necessary.^” One prominent edu¬ 
cator believes the greatest single contribution made by mental 
hygiene is its stress on the necessity for a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the background of the individual problem child before 
the teacher proceeds to relieve the fundamental causes of the 
child’s conduct or behavior problem. 

The following cases indicate how important it is for the 
teacher to know the child if she is to treat the youngster’s prob¬ 
lems adequately. In both instances cited, the immediate of¬ 
fenses committed by the pupils are similar, yet the differences 
in the background are so marked that they demand different 
treatment. 

The first youngster, Jack, was brought to the principal’s office one 
morning by a teacher who was passing by the school playground when 
the boy was beating a classmate almost into insensibility. There was 
little justification for the attack; the victim had merely refused to 
answer some inconsequential question asked by Jack. 

The inquiry inaugurated by the principal revealed the following 
facts. Jack is a twelve-year-old pupil in the first half of the sixth 
grade, overage for his class although his mental level is normal, 
I.Q. 103. The overage condition was caused by a series of illnesses 
when he was six years old, with the result that he did not enter school 
till he was seven. His teachers report that his work and conduct are 
satisfactory, he has never lost a grade in school and is particularly pro¬ 
ficient in history and geography. He excels in the games played during 
the health-education periods. The physical examination revealed no 
serious defects; Jack is well developed, slightly above the average for 
his age in both height and weight 

In the course of an interview with Jack, the principal noted that 
the boy was alert, responding quickly and courteously to the various 
questions asked of him. The youngster is sociable and has a great many 

18 See Chapter V. 
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friends. He is a member of a neighborhood athletic and social club. 
He likes to play in the open air, being fond of baseball, handball and 
other seasonal games. Jack collects clippings on sports, especially those 
articles dealing with boxing matches. His likes and dislikes are 
ordinary; he likes "regular" boys and athletes and dislikes a sissy. 
The one fear he referred to constantly was that of being hit by an 
older boy or an adult. 

Jack lives with his parents, an older brother, and a younger sister. 
The family is moderately well off and lives in an attractively furnished 
and well-managed home in a good neighborhood which has ample 
desirable recreational facilities. The mother is a sympathetic, peaceful 
woman, not readily moved to anger. The father is a hot-tempered 
man who is easily enraged. He considers his son a ne’er-do-well and 
enforces parental discipline by frequent severe beatings. 

The complaint which led to Jack's being brought to the office is 
the only one that has ever been lodged against him by a teacher. 

The second of two cases also refers to a pupil who assaulted 
another. Ira, however, has been a conduct problem for years. 
He has annoyed girls and fought with boys. Twice the boy has 
been caught stealing. He was brought to the office by a teacher 
who saw Ira hurl a knife at another pupil. 

Ira is almost sixteen years old and is in a special class for dull- 
normal seventh-grade pupils. He has been retarded eight times and 
is now spending a second term in the same grade. His work is poor in 
all subjects. According to a recent intelligence test, his I.Q. is 8o. The 
boy is undernourished and is definitely below normal in both height 
and weight. 

The boy's environment is poor. The family, consisting of the par¬ 
ents and seven other children besides Ira, is poor both economically 
and socially. There are no recognizable methods of parental discipline. 
For fifteen months the mother has been in a hospital for medical 
treatment; neither Ira nor the mother showed any affection for the 
other or any interest in the other’s state of affairs. The family lives in 
a neighborhood notorious for its high delinquency rate. 

Ira is sullen in class. He has few friends and boasts of his being a 
lone wolf. He shows no interest in any member of his family and 
disclaims any affection for his parents. He explains that he does not 
care for school and attends merely because he is compelled to. 

• As the teacher examines the cases which have just been pre¬ 
sented, she sees the futility of treating the two pupils in the 
same manner. The specific offense is almost the least signifi- 
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cant item in the history. It is obvious that it is not the assault, 
but the boy, that should be treated and that the direction of the 
remedial program will be influenced far more by the back¬ 
grounds of these two boys than by the overt manifestations of 
their difficulties. In Jack’s case, several factors indicate the 
course of the remedial program. The beatings by the father and 
the fact that the boy has always had smaller children as his 
classmates indicate a possible cause for his hitting other chil¬ 
dren. Though there have been no complaints against him other 
than the one which led to his being brought to the principal, in¬ 
quiry revealed that several teachers had seen him lose his tem¬ 
per on previous occasions and had seen him hit other pupils, 
though he had never seriously injured any child. His interest 
in boxing offers both an additional clue to the understanding of 
his outburst and an avenue for sublimation. The attitudes of 
the boy and his family suggest the likelihood of gaining their 
cooperation in a program of reeducation. 

On the other hand, almost every factor in Ira’s background 
makes the teacher pessimistic about the possibilities of the 
school’s curing the child. The boy’s problem is of long standing; 
its causes lie below the surface. A modification of the school 
environment certainly will not suffice to assure the boy’s lasting 
readjustment. Ordinarily the school merely asks such a pupil 
to leave and to go to work; this step releases the boy from all 
organized supervision until the police and the courts take 
him in custody. It is wiser to change his environment before he 
commits a serious criminal offense. For such youngsters, a 
carefully selected foster home, medical supervision, trade train¬ 
ing, supervised recreation, and careful follow-up work are ad¬ 
visable. The best the teacher can do for Ira is to see that he is 
referred to those social agencies which have the authority and 
the ability to care for this kind of case. 

However, both Ira and Jack need more than punishment. Is 
there any disciplinary measure that is adequate for preventing 
the recurrence of the same offense or the commission of a more 
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serious one? Only when the school is ready and competent to 
study and to treat the individual problem child, can it succeed 
in improving his possibilities for a healthy emotional life. 

THE BASIS OF CLASSROOM CONTROL 

Order as Preparation for Discipline. Discipline and order are 
two fairly distinct bases of classroom control that attempt to 
reach the same goal by different routes. Discipline is based on 
self-direction, whereas order is founded on instant obedience to 
commands emanating from above. Discipline is maintained by 
building habits of self-control and by stressing the social need 
for good conduct, while order rests with the teacher’s ability 
to exercise constant surveillance and to use the pupils’ fear of 
detection as a deterrent to undesirable action. Discipline seeks 
a self-directed class that works efficiently even though the 
teacher is temporarily too busy to supervise the class, while 
order reaches its height when tlie teacher makes the meaning- 
le.ss boast that she can hear a pin drop. One doesn’t hear pins 
dropping in a well-disciplined class, for an active class is rarely a 
silent one, and both teacher and class are far too busy and sane 
to go about dropping pins. 

It would therefore appear that order has no place in the room 
of a teacher who is sympathetic with the aims of mental hy¬ 
giene. For this reason, those who are mental hygienists but not 
teachers usually speak disparagingly of the strict disciplinarian. 
From the classroom point of view, however, order has a legiti¬ 
mate place as an aid to discipline. Order must be regarded 
merely as a means to the end, discipline. As a goal, order has 
little justification: as a means toward discipline, it is essential. 

In traditional schools, children have become so accustomed to 
the teacher as commander that they look with suspicion or even 
disfavor upon the teacher who suddenly and completely dis¬ 
regards the convention. One substitute teacher was called on 
short notice to take the class of a teacher who was ill. When 
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she entered the room, she found the children sitting with their 
hands behind backs in the traditional posture of the old school. 
With a pretty little speech, she informed her children that it 
would not be necessary for them to sit in so unnatural and 
uncomfortable a position, She then gave them permission to 
leave their seats, whenever necessary, to go to the wardrobe, 
waste-basket, etc. She planned then—but there was no need for 
further planning. The children, impressed by the unorthodox 
procedure of the newcomer, decided that she wasn’t really a 
“teacher.” "Teachers” didn’t permit you to sit with your hands 
before you; "teachers” didn’t permit you to leave your seat; 
"teachers” didn’t. . . . When she attempted to bring them 
back to a more normal state, it was only with considerable diffi¬ 
culty that she succeeded. A week later she repeated her ventures 
in the direction of discipline, but more slowly, more cautiously, 
and more successfully. 

Wholesome Procedures for Securing and Maintaining Order. 
The teacher is apt to protest that the psychiatrist sees school 
discipline from so great a distance that he is not aware of the 
special problems she must solve. She is displeased, too, by the 
vagueness of his proposals and by his apparent readiness to ob¬ 
ject to procedures she considers essential. The mental hygienist 
is not a carping critic or an impractical theorist. He knows that 
there are many praiseworthy practices which have been devel¬ 
oped by experienced teachers and that the classroom of even 
the sternest disciplinarian can be conducted with a view to its 
healdrful influence on pupils’ emotional development. Let us 
assume that a newly appointed teacher bluntly asks the psy¬ 
chiatrist the pertinent question, “How can I, with my limited 
experience, secure and maintain order without resorting to 
procedures I have seen other teachers use, but which you con¬ 
sider objectionable?” Fully appreciating that his answer is sug¬ 
gestive rather than prescriptive, that teachers will recognize the 
necessity for flexibility in methodology, and that procedures 
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which are justifiable in one situation are unsatisfactory in an¬ 
other, the psychiatrist can offer the following suggestions he has 
seen used successfully by many teachers. 

1. Give students the impression that you expect only perfect 
order. The calm teacher who goes about her duties quietly usu¬ 
ally has better control of her class than the panicky teacher who 
shouts commands, pushes children into their seats, and flutters 
about the room trying to be everywhere at once. The teacher 
must take good order for granted and give children the impres¬ 
sion that there is no alternative to good conduct. Thus she an¬ 
nounces the assignment as though she knows the home work 
will be done and avoids such expressions as, “The first one who 
fails to do his home work . . .” or “I’d like to see the fellow who 
doesn’t do his home work on time.’’ 

The voice should be subdued, but audible enough to be 
heard clearly tlrroughout the room. This makes it necessary for 
the children to pay attention in order to hear, conserves the 
throat, reserves the loud voice for use in an emergency, and tends 
to arouse a feeling of reserve in the class. The teacher who is 
constantly shouting commands and reprimands sets the tone for 
a classroom that is tense and uninspiring. 

3, Learn the names of all pupils as soon as possible. Ano¬ 
nymity protects disorder. The teacher who says, “You, stand. 
No, not you, the one next to you . . .’’ or “You near the win¬ 
dow" is virtually announcing to the class that she knows no one 
and that it is therefore safe to commit a misdeed and to let the 
blame be absorbed in a vague way by the whole class. A seating 
plan is indispensable, especially at the beginning of the term 
and in high schools where the teacher meets many different 
students daily. Many high-school teachers assign some written 
work the first period of the new term. Then, while they walk 
about the room ostensibly criticizing the work being done, they 
write a seating plan. A class is impressed by a teacher who soon 
knows the students’ names. No longer can a student be disor¬ 
derly with impunity. 
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g. Accustom pupils to the faithful execution of commands. 
A command should not be repeated for individual students, 
since such a procedure gives the impression that a youngster 
need not obey a command the first time it is made. When a 
teacher asks her class to stand for dismissal and then sees several 
children who have not yet obeyed her request, it weakens her 
position to say, "George, stand; Mabel, stand.” She must as¬ 
sume that, her commands having been given, she need merely 
call the pupil’s name to assure obedience. Thus it is preferable, 
in this situation to say, "Class, stand! George . . .; Mabel. . . .” 

The command must be phrased so that it can be obeyed. The 
teacher who asks her class to complete an unconscionably long 
assignment in an unreasonably short time is accustoming her 
class to interpret rather than to obey her commands. It is futile 
to give a command that will certainly be disobeyed. When the 
score is tied and the pinch-hitter comes to bat in the ninth in¬ 
ning, children will not obey a command to be silent. If quiet 
is essential because of the proximity of other classes, the teacher 
should have less exciting games, should have the children play 
elsewhere, or should explain the situation to the class and show 
the need for unusual self-control. 

A preparatory statement reduces the occasion for disobedi¬ 
ence. Children should be given an opportunity to put loose pa¬ 
pers away before they are asked to stand for their health- 
education period. Either a simple preparatory command like, 
"Class [pause], standi" or a statement, "These books will be col¬ 
lected in two minutes,” will reduce the amount of disobedience 
of the teacher's commands. 

4. Keep the machinery of class management simple. It is un¬ 
necessary to make the process of standing something so complex 
that a fourfold command is necessary. So, too, the passing and 
the collection of paper and other supplies should be kept simple. 
The more complex the machinery, the more opportunities there 
are for disobedience, and the more conduct problems the 
teacher will have. 
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Effective classroom routine reduces the incidence of disorder 
at the known danger points; for example, the collection and dis¬ 
tribution of books, and the dismissal at the end of a period. 
With forethought, the teacher can mechanize such operations 
and reduce the confusion that starts disorder. 

5. Keep the class occupied. Conduct problems frequently 
arise at those times when children are sitting about idly or when 
some have finished while others are still at work. The daily pro¬ 
gram must be planned in detail with special care taken to see 
that there is no delay in starting work at the beginning of the 
period. Where the work is departmentalized and the class re¬ 
ports to a new teacher every period, the young teacher must 
plan to start work with the bell. The assignment for the next 
day or a short written quiz is preferable to starting the period 
with an activity like the inspection of home work, which leaves 
most of the children unoccupied. 

When the teacher wishes to let the class relax, such a letdown 
should come during the period rather than between one period 
and the next. Such an exercise as “Examine the pictures in your 
history book to see whether there are any which show us how 
people lived in Washington’s days” is typical of class exercises 
which permit relaxation without disoider. 

6. Use rewards and punishments judiciously.^^ The teacher 
must be as ready to reward good conduct as she is to punish bad. 
She will find children responding to praise by repeating that 
type of behavior. An effective plan of classroom control will 
therefore watch for and reward children's desirable actions since 
such procedure is both pleasant and effective. 

To punish one student severely as an example to the rest of 
the class is unjust to the youngster and destroys the mutual re¬ 
spect of teacher and child that should be the basis of class con¬ 
trol. When a child is punished, a door must be left open by 
which he may return to the teacher's good graces. To punish 

It See Chapters XII and XIII for a luller treatment oE rewards and pun¬ 
ishments. 
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him so severely that he feels he can never regain his place in the 
class is to induce him to do his worst. 

Severe penalties should not be used for minor offenses. This is 
sometimes done by teachers who hope m this way to dissuade 
their pupils from attempting anything really serious. One 
teacher gave a child a conduct mark of “D” (the lowest possible 
grade) for the month when he was late for school the first day 
of the term. Having exhausted what should have been her most 
severe penalty, what does the teacher have in reserve if he were 
to decide to play truant for the month? Moreover, what reason 
does a youngster have to do the work assigned to him thereafter 
once he has been assured a failing mark? The teacher must never 
give the impression that she has exhausted her supply of pun¬ 
ishments or rewards. There must always be at least one thing 
more that she can do. To admit that she is at the end of her re¬ 
sources is to court trouble. 

Children should rarely be sent to the principal’s office for 
disciplinary treatment. To do so is to confess failure, both to 
the principal and to the class. This procedure is reserved for 
cases where the teacher believes that the treatment should be in 
the hands of a more experienced person. 

7. Avoid punishing in anger. A teacher’s sense of value is dis¬ 
torted when her temper is aroused, and the punishment meted 
out is likely to be out of proportion to the culpability of the of¬ 
fender and the seriousness of the offense. Moreover, children 
are prone to use the teacher’s anger as an excuse for a misdeed 
and to explain to their parents that “teacher got sore and made 
me go to the office,” making no mention of the actions that pre¬ 
ceded the teacher’s loss of temper. The teacher’s temper tantrum 
is undesirable because it indicates her own inadequate emo¬ 
tional adjustment and because it offers an undesirable model for 
imitation. 

When judging and dealing with misconduct, one must allow 
for mitigating circumstances. Tardiness is not always the child’s 
fault. One youngster held the regular job of furnace tender for 
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a row o£ private houses and then ran home to dress for school, 
Any unusual delay in more than one house was enough to make 
him late for school. Punishing such a child blindly does not help 
to improve conditions. 

8 . Don’t make a threat. Threats are generally uttered in the 
heat of anger or exasperation and usually are rather difficult to 
justify after the teacher has recovered her calm. Threats have a 
way of working out in a contrary manner. The teacher who 
says; "The next one who talks, I don’t care why, will have to 
go to the office,’’ little expects her star pupil to be the first of¬ 
fender and to have a perfectly legitimate reason for violating 
her injunction. Children seem to work up an immunity to 
threats so that stronger and stronger ones are necessary until 
the teacher is heard to utter threats strong enough to make even 
the bravest of men quake with fear, but the class sits by calmly, 
confident that nothing will come of them. However, once a 
threat is made, it is imperative that the teacher live up to it. 
Threats not canned out lessen the teacher’s prestige and en¬ 
courage disorder. This need for executing all threats should in 
itself deter teachers from making them. 

g. Avoid forcing an issue before the class. Every time the 
teacher loses a public encounter with a student, she forfeits part 
of the respect the class has for her. It is the better part of valor 
for the teacher to realize that she cannot force a child to do 
something he does not wish to do. The stubborn child must be 
treated tactfully. Much better results can be obtained by wait¬ 
ing until the heat of his anger has passed before the teacher talks 
with him. It is difficult to decide which is worse, the teacher who 
habitually loses the issues forced before the class or the one who 
succeeds in ‘‘breaking the will" of her stubborn students. 

The teacher ordinarily finds it advisable to discuss the child’s 
misconduct when they are alone. The presence of a class pro¬ 
vides an audience whose approval is desired by the pupil. Un¬ 
willing to admit publicly that he was wrong and that the teacher 
was right, the child stubbornly defends his own course of action. 
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The resulting discussion tends to be humiliating to the teacher, 
the pupil, or both. When the conversation is private and not 
public, there is greater likelihood that the teacher will succeed 
in discovering the cause o£ the child's misconduct and in con¬ 
vincing him that his actions hurt the pupil and his classmates. 

10. Good teaching is an excellent means of getting and main¬ 
taining order. All experienced teachers know that inattention 
and disorder are prevalent when the lesson is dull and uninter¬ 
esting. Preventing disorder by careful gradation and motivation 
of the lesson is easier than attempting to correct the disorder 
that has already resulted from a poor lesson. 

The Transition from Order to Discipline. Why should a 
teacher who has secured order and whose class work is proceed¬ 
ing smoothly change from order to discipline and risk losing 
the control she has labored to attain? The answer is found in 
the limitations of order as a permanent basis for classroom con¬ 
trol. Order is a non-intelligent plan of behavior almost entirely 
unfitted to help children shoulder the responsibility they will 
later find in life. Classroom control must be changed till it 
reaches the stage where student participation is less artificial, 
where control is based on a more solid foundation tlian fear 
and constant surveillance. Discipline should be founded on un¬ 
derstanding of social relations, on good habits and attitudes, 
and on the teacher’s influence. It should be maintained by habit, 
not by fear. Its chief characteristic is the pupils’ self-direction. 
Both teacher and class share in the responsibility of running 
the class, and mutual understanding and respect replace fear. 
The child’s individuality receives more emphasis, for the whole 
basis of school work is now the child’s realization of the neces¬ 
sity for cooperation in the conduct of the class. 

The shift from order to discipline should come as soon as 
order has been firmly established. An experienced teacher can 
start the transition at the beginning of the term although, in 
a school where discipline is the exception rather than the rule, 
it is sometimes preferable to introduce it gradually. The shift 
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should be governed by the children’s ability to shoulder re¬ 
sponsibility. It can be initiated by giving them a little extra 
freedom at first. For example, the teacher may explain that, 
the members of the class having shown themselves trustworthy, 
they need no longer ask the teacher’s permission to deposit pa¬ 
per in the waste-basket. At the end of the day, the teacher com¬ 
ments on the way in which they have used the new freedom and 
extends another privilege to them. This process continues until 
they have been brought to the level where it is no longer neces¬ 
sary for the teacher to be primarily a policeman and a magis¬ 
trate. For a successful change from order to discipline the early 
privileges should be selectedso that the possibilities of abuse are 
few. 

The ability to bear responsibility is acquired, not innate. The 
school must therefore grade and motivate the steps leading from 
order to discipline even more carefully than it does the lessons 
in the subject-matter skills that take up so much of the day. 
Children cannot be taught this ability merely by the lecture 
method; practice is essential. The child must have the oppor¬ 
tunity of choosing the right action when the wrong one is avail¬ 
able, if the teacher is to develop the habit of his choosing that 
particular right action. After the student has made the choice, 
the school must see that the right action is more satisfying than 
the wrong one. 

The metaphor of the "straight and narrow” path has done 
much to distort the school’s altitude toward character training. 
Even the analogy is a false one. If we came to a fork in the road, 
which road would we choose? One of them is straight and nar¬ 
row, full of obstacles to smooth progress. As soon as we climb 
over one of them, we are confronted immediately by another. 
The other road is a primrose path, with pretty flowers and sweet 
temptations all along the route. Which would we choose? The 
school tries to teach children to choose the right action after 
giving them the impression that only the wrong one is pleasant, 
the right action giving the satisfaction of a choice well made. 
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a satisfaction that is above the ethical level of most young 
children. 

The experienced teacher can permit children the essential 
freedom of choice and yet pensuade them to choose the right 
alternative and to feel genuinely satisfied with the selection. 
The approval of the teacher and of one's classmates is a satisfy¬ 
ing reward for a given response. When the teacher begins the 
shift to discipline, the first privilege is a simple one. Although 
children have the alternative of going to the waste-basket at all 
times of the day, that privilege is not so attractive that they are 
likely to abuse it. Should they do so, a few minutes of discus¬ 
sion with the class will help the pupils to reach the conclusion 
diat there are times when they ought to save waste paper and 
dispose of it later. The praise given by the teacher (in which she 
refers to the way in which they have taken the new responsibility 
and to the way in which the class as a whole is superior to other 
classes) tends to make the right response more satisfying than 
is the wrong action with its comparatively mild reward of go¬ 
ing to the basket while the others are at work. Each successive 
right choice tends to attach more pleasure to succeeding right 
choices, for the child has learned to delight in the praise of the 
group and in the growing feeling that he is becoming more and 
more a respected member of that group. 

The teacher should encourage this feeling that the class of 
which the youngster is a member is one to be proud of. Many 
teachers apparently try to give just the other impression. How 
often children are told, “My last term’s class never did a thing 
like this.” Visitors are frequently greeted with such comments 
as, "Come in if you want to, but you must remember that this 
class is not as bright as the one I had the last time you were 
here.” It is obviously impossible for the present class always to 
be worse than the preceding one. The teacher who has a new 
class of the same grade as the old one forgets that she had six 
months to learn the background of the former class and that 
it is foolish to expect her new class to remember what she told 
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not to them but to her preceding class. She is also likely to for¬ 
get that at the end of the term her former class was six months 
older and six months more developed than is her new class. 

The thrill and the satisfaction of belonging to a praiseworthy 
group is too valuable a motivating force to be ignored. The 
teacher who is constantly harping on the inferiority of her pres¬ 
ent class is apt to persuade the pupils that they really do not de¬ 
serve her respect and is thus tending to interfere with the de¬ 
velopment of that feeling of self-respect and worth-whileness 
that is basic to sound emotional adjustment. 

The teacher who is interested in the emotional adjustment 
of her pupils must evaluate her disciplinary procedures periodi¬ 
cally because proper control improves youngsters’ emotional 
health by preventing many of the class situations that give rise 
to conflict. Wholesome discipline stimulates the child’s ability 
to share responsibility and to solve problems as they arise. It 
leads him to believe in his own worth as an individual and as 
a member of a respected and respecting group. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. A principal was boasting of the ingenuity displayed by one of 
his teachers who was assigned to a difficult fifth-year class. On days 
when the classwork proceeded smoothly and there were few instances 
of misconduct, the teacher spent the half hour before dismissal en¬ 
tertaining his class with various feats of legerdemain. 

One day he omitted the performance and explained that there 
would be no more of them because several pupils in the class were 
misbehaving. He then announced the names of the malefactors and 
said that it was up to the class to "take care of" the boys who were 
depriving the others of their entertainment. That afternoon, these 
boys were severely beaten by their classmates. 

"That,” said the principal, "is an instance of the best kind of dis¬ 
cipline.” 

"You mean it is an instance of the worst kind of discipline,” ob¬ 
jected one of the teachers in his audience. 

Who was right, the principal or his critic? 

g. The principal of a metropolitan high school learns that there 
have been several thefts of chemical apparatus and supplies. An in¬ 
vestigation discloses that two seniors have been stealing the materials 
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in order to equip a private laboratory at home. There they have been 
conducting little experiments o£ their own. None of the material was 
resold. The boys are good students whose records in both scholarship 
and conduct are well above the average. 

What should the principal do? 

g. A third-grade pupil who thinks he has been retarded unjustly 
proceeds to make a nuisance of himself by showing off the little he 
does know. He calls out the answers to the teacher’s questions and 
interrupts other pupils in order to answer the question himself. The 
boy is dull and is not ready to do the work of the next grade. 

What should the teacher do? 

4. What can the teacher do to improve the personal adjustments 
of Philip, the boy who was described in the text as illustrative of the 
youngster who is a behavior problem but not r conduct problem? 

5. How does the stern disciplinarian interfere with the child's feel¬ 
ing of security? How does the lax disciplinarian interfere with the 
child’s feeling of security? Why do so many children remain well 
balanced emotionally? 

6. Why do parents and teachers differ in their evaluation of the 
seriousness of various behavior traits? Who is right? 

7. What is the difference between the feeling of security and that 
of smugness or complacency? 

8. Why is it undesirable for the teacher simply to adopt the 
psychiatrist’s evaluation of conduct disorders? 
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>iXllA 

THE USE OF INCENTIVES 

M ental hygiene is interested in the incentives used in the 
classroom because it appreciates their influence in the 
development of children’s personality. Thus, a school which 
stresses individual competition and individual success will de¬ 
velop a different kind of pupil from the one encouraged by a 
second school that emphasizes group responsibility for group 
success. 


REAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL MOTIVATION 

The true interpretation of motivation is quite different from 
that usually indicated by the term. Motivation, in education, is 
that aspect of a task that gives purpose and direction to the 
learning process. It is part of the task, not an added frill with 
little relationship to the task itself. Motivation is not something 
added to make a disagreeable job a little less unpleasant. That 
it seems to be irrelevant or immaterial to the lesson itself indi¬ 
cates an inappropriate curriculum or the teacher's failure to 
make the material as significant to her students as it apparently 
is to her or to the group that constructed the curriculum. 

Motivation is considered intrinsic when the appeal arises from 
the task itself, its value, its significance, or its applications. This 
is the sort of motivation used when the class studies the geogra¬ 
phy of the Tennessee Valley to see why the government is de¬ 
veloping power plants there, or when it learns to compute 
interest in order to discover whether the school will profit by in¬ 
vesting a scholarship fund in government securities rather than 
depositing the money in a savings bank. 

*85 
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Intrinsic motivation is desirable because it stresses the im¬ 
portance of the task. It is the kind of motivation the child will 
encounter outside the school when he must learn to complete 
an undertaking because it has value rather than because he will 
receive a high grade. It is a more intelligent basis of appeal since 
it grows out of the learner’s own recognition of the need for 
greater effort and because it permits him to choose the pro¬ 
cedure and determine the rate at which he will work. Motiva¬ 
tion also counteracts the excessive individualism of many con¬ 
temporary schools and substitutes therefor social interest in a 
group undertaking. 

The traditional attitude toward motivation is hardly justifi¬ 
able. It views motivation as something that is necessary because 
the sclrool tasks are inherently uninteresting. Educators insist 
that motivation is not "sugar coating,” yet the “motivations” 
seen in classrooms do appear to be appendages to lessons that 
would be complete without them. Professors of methodology are 
often asked by student teachers, "How do you motivate the geog¬ 
raphy of Poland?” or “How do you motivate the division of a 
decimal by a decimal?” the implication being that each of these 
lessons has a distinct type of motivation and that there is a 
special introduction that can be used with any lesson on a given 
topic. No formula is guaranteed to interest children in Poland’s 
geography. If the geography of Poland really plays a par: in 
the child's life, it is the teacher’s duty to make that relationship 
the keynote of the lesson rather than a mere introduction. 

The motivation that is tacked on to the lesson is not really an 
incentive to learning. After the introduction has been com¬ 
pleted, the class is still confronted with a task that is foreign to 
its interests or it has been tricked into learning a lesson without 
the satisfaction of knowing that it has been engaged in a worth¬ 
while undertaking. Too often the lesson resembles a talk in the 
auditorium where the visiting speaker feels bound to begin by 
relating a humorous anecdote. The audience awaits die story 
that starts, “As I was sitting here listening to the kind words of 
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your chairman, I was reminded of the time . . The story 
being disposed of, both speaker and listener settle back into the 
usual attitude, both ignoring the story that could easily have 
been omitted without detracting from the unity of the address. 
One teacher introduced a lesson by asking, "How many of you 
have ever been up in a dirigible? How do you think you would 
feel on your first trip?” The class then proceeded to the regular 
lesson on the products of the South Central States, teacher and 
pupils soon forgetting the imaginary air trip—that is, all except 
one girl who was later reprimanded for being inattentive. 

Spurious motivation tends to divert attention from the im¬ 
portant elements of the lesson inasmuch as the teacher fre¬ 
quently emphasizes a trivial but entertaining phase of the les¬ 
son. One music teacher attempted to stimulate children’s ap¬ 
preciation of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony by telling them of 
the courtier who fell asleep during the music and of the way 
the composer introduced loud chords at intervals in order to 
wake the fellow up. All they remembered of the music was the 
loud noise. Despite the practices of some modern composers, 
music is more than a succession of sudden loud noises. 

All who look back upon their own school-days recall unusual 
experiments in the science class or humorous anecdotes of the 
history class without a very clear notion of what it was that the 
teacher was trying to illustrate. It may sometimes be necessary 
to introduce minutiae in order to make a scene or a lesson more 
vivid, but the teacher must recognize the danger that the child 
may remember only the inconsequential details. The motivation 
should therefore arise from the significant aspects of the lesson, 
rather than from one of its minor details. 

The traditional attitude is predicated on the principle that 
each lesson is a unit in itself. For this reason, the teacher at¬ 
tempts to arouse so much interest in the particular lesson that 
the children will bring to it all the enthusiasm at their com¬ 
mand. Motivation as intense as all this robs the school-day of 
continuity and makes the room as tense as the factory where 
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each operator performs one operation when the conveyor belt 
brings the material to him. Efficiency is desirable, but not to the 
extent where it turns children into high-speed workers operat¬ 
ing at full speed throughout the day. This conception of motiva¬ 
tion violates child psychology in that it assumes that the child 
is intensely interested in arithmetic from 9:00 to 9:30, after 
which he is fascinated by the spelling of six words, but only 
until 9:50, when he is suddenly extremely curious about the 
industries of Canada. Such a high-powered mode of motivation 
is necessary only when the curriculum is out of touch with the 
child’s present life. 

There should be periods where the pace is not as rapid. A 
more vital type of motivation gives significance to the tasjc 
without forcing all children to work at the same uniform high 
speed. There are many periods when the extreme type of mo¬ 
tivation is unnecessary, since the whole day’s work is purpose¬ 
ful, and the teacher can rely upon the desire to accomplish 
meaningful work to carry die child through die less spectacular 
periods. Otherwise the teacher often wanders far afield to find 
the “necessary molasses to mix with the oats.” Just how can one 
motivate a particular spelling lesson based on words habitually 
misspelled by the children of the class if all the spelling lessons 
of the class are based on words selected according to the same 
criterion? Is it not preferable to motivate spelling in general 
by showing children the vital criterion by which the words are 
selected, by demonstrating the greater efficiency of the study 
methods followed in class, and by aiding children to measure 
the improvement they are making? This momentum is sufficient 
motivation for particular lessons in the unit. 

Extrinsic motivation should be resorted to only when in¬ 
trinsic motivation is too far above the level of the class, or for 
some other reason is difficult of application. It should certainly 
not be the first choice of motive. 

At times, extrinsic motivation is the only incentive available 
to the teacher. Children do not understand the difference be- 
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tween "learning” and "overlearning” and ignore the law of for¬ 
getting. To get the attentive repetition essential for retention 
or for an automatic response, the teacher may have to introduce 
some game or other extrinsic device, but this type of incentive 
should be subordinated to intrinsic drives wherever possible. 
Even extrinsic motivation is preferable to punishment or to 
the fear of punishment as the basis for pupil participation in 
learning activities. If the teaclier is to attempt positive appeals 
before resorting to punishment, then she must use a number 
of extrinsic incentives for those situations in which children's 
self-control or responsiveness to a rational appeal is inadequate. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF INCENTIVES I 

There have been many attempts to determine experimentally 
the relative efficacy of different incentives. Psychologists have 
concerned themselves more with incentives than with motives 
because of the greater ease with which incentives can be meas¬ 
ured objectively.^ Promising though these investigations are in 
their attempt to supply a body of facts to guide educators, most 
of these studies are inadequate from the standpoint of the class¬ 
room teacher. 

Psychologists agree that the results of an experiment can be 

1 The results found by various investigators are included in a later sec¬ 
tion of this chapter in connection with the various incentives discussed 
there. 

2 Bills epitomizes the psychological standpoint; "It is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between motive and incentive. Properly speaking, an incentive is 
some environmental object or condition, the attainment or avoidance of 
which motivates the individual in his behavior. The motive, on the other 
hand, is the condition or set of the organism directing and energizing it 
toward a specific line of conduct. Motives are complex, variable, and diffi¬ 
cult to isolate However, particular incentives may be systematically ex¬ 
perimented with, and such studies have been directed to the following 
special factors' (1) reward and punishment, (a) praise and blame, or en¬ 
couragement and discouragement, or positive versus negative instructions; 
{3) knowledge of one’s previous record; (4) attitudes of success and failure; 
j5) competition and rivalry, and (6) social facilitation ivhere rivalry is 
not explicit."—A. G. Bills, General Experimental Psychology (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1934), pp. 258-259. 
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applied to another situation only to the extent that t;he govern¬ 
ing conditions are similar. The difference between the usual 
classroom environment and that found in a laboratory experi¬ 
ment therefore limits the degree to which the teacher can accept 
the results. Even when the teacher conducts a study in a school 
setting and keeps the children ignorant of the investigation 
while it is in progress, she cannot help becoming more inter¬ 
ested and more conscientious than she would otherwise be. 
These factors will affect the results as will her unintentional 
bias. The experiment ordinarily lasts a comparatively short 
time; it is questionable whether these incentives are equally 
effective when the average teacher applies them in a routine 
manner over a longer period of time. When the experiment is 
conducted in a laboratory, the absence of the classroom environ¬ 
ment is a marked limitation. The process of tracing mazes is so 
different from that of learning dates in history that one cannot 
assume given incentives to be equally valid in both situations. 
The incentives themselves are sometimes inappropriate for the 
classroom, regardless of how effective they may be. Thus electric 
shocks, monetary rewards, and chocolate bars simply cannot be 
used in the traditional school. 

Studies of incentives ordinarily measure such traits as the 
speed or accuracy with which the child learns to perform arith¬ 
metic operations and not the attitudes the child is developing. 
Though tire teacher is interested in the effects of different in¬ 
centives on the learning of facts and skills, she cannot ignore 
their influence on children’s attitudes. Thus, investigators find 
that some children learn more efficiently when they compete 
directly as individuals with other individuals than when they 
compete as members of a group trying to surpass another group. 
Yet the teacher questions the desirability of such keen indi¬ 
vidual rivalry. In the absence of experimerital evidence relative 
to the effect of different incentives on concomitant learning, 
the teacher must rely on her own insight and experience for 
their evaluation. 
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One cannot determine experimentally whether one incentive 
is superior to another; all that can be measured is whether a 
stated amount of one incentive is more effective than a given 
amount of a second incentive. It therefore becomes all important 
that the amounts be standardized—an almost impossible under¬ 
taking. 

If one thinks of an experiment in which the child receives an 
electric shock every time he gives the wrong response and a 
monetary reward every time he answers correctly, it is easy to 
see how the strength of the electric shock and the value of the 
coin affect the results. The investigator can use an electric shock 
that is barely noticed by the subject, or he can increase the 
charge until the subject is stunned temporarily. Similarly, he 
can use monetary rewards as low as a tenth of a cent or he can 
give the child ten cents for each correct response. Obviously, 
no single experiment can tell us whether electric shocks or 
monetary rewards are more effective incentives. All the investi¬ 
gator can do is to determine whether a shock of a given intensity 
is more or less effective than a given monetary token. In the 
typical praise-reproof experiment, one group is praised for its 
success while the other is censured for its failure. The investi¬ 
gator apparently assumes that both commendation and censure 
have only one degree, and that one form of praise is as effective 
as another. Would tire results be different if both the praise 
and the reprimand were worded and administered differently? 
Since even the same words uttered by two teachers are not 
equally potent in both cases, the teacher who is eager to apply 
the results of controlled experimentation is left without guid¬ 
ance concerning the amount of the incentive to be used. 

When the results of an experiment are measured by compar¬ 
ing the averages of two groups, the reader gets the impression 
that if the first average is higher than the second, then every 
member of the first group is superior to every member of the 
second group. It is possible for incentive A to be more effective 
than incentive B so far as the average of the two groups is con- 
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cerned, even though for many children incentive B is more po¬ 
tent. Thus one of Thorndike’s experiments tended to show that 
a response called "correct” was repeated 26 per cent more than 
would be expected merely by chtince, whereas a response called 
"incorrect” was reduced only 3 per cent more than mere chance 
would cause.“ The conclusion is therefore drawn that saying 
"right” is more effective in strengthening an association than 
saying "wrong” is in weakening an association. For the psy¬ 
chologist interested in discovering the fundamental laws of 
mental life, this is a valid method of arriving at a conclusion. 
The teacher, however, must have additional information. Is 
this conclusion equally correct for all children? Is it equally 
true of all types of learning? Here again the teacher must select 
from the investigational literature that part which aids her in 
teaching not the average child but the individual personalities 
constituting her class. 

Frequently, the experiment is conducted with so small a 
group and for so short a time that the results are inconclusive. 
The educator asks whether the differences found are statistically 
significant, whether they can be explained as the results of 
chance, and whether the results are equally true with different 
groups. The teacher needs more investigations to guide him, 
but only those that see all aspects of the problem, that are ap¬ 
plicable to the classroom, and that are conclusive. 

At present, available psychological evidence justifies the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions; Mechanical repetition without attention is 
an ineffective learning procedure. The use of incentives in¬ 
creases the efficiency of the learning process. It is more effective 
to attach a positive satisfier to the correct response than to at¬ 
tach an annoying result to the incorrect response. Knowledge of 
success is an effective stimulant to learning. Material rewards 
are effective even though they may be undesirable from the 
standpoint of their influence on the children’s ethical standards. 

» E. L. Thorndike, Human Learning (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1931), p. 41. 
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Competition between two groups is an incentive to learning, 
but competition between two individuals is even more effective. 
Commendation is reported to be more effective than censure 
and reprimands. 

Sound though these procedures may be psychologically, they 
require modification before they can be applied in the class¬ 
room. We therefore turn to the criteria that are used when the 
teacher evaluates an incentive. 


THE CLASSROOM USE OF INCENTIVES 

The most desirable incentive in school is one which makes 
the task significant to the pupils. A lesson that makes students 
want to read poetry because they enjoy it is preferable to the 
lesson that has them read the poems in order to see whether 
they can get higher marks on the final examination than another 
class gets. A really good incentive does more than merely make 
the pupil willing to learn; it makes him eager to learn and sets 
in motion a drive whose influence extends beyond a single 
period. Since learning is an active process, true motivation 
makes students participants in the lesson and not mere specta¬ 
tors. 

Not only must an incentive get children to participate in an 
activity drey consider significant, but it should make such par¬ 
ticipation satisfying. Though adults can think in terms of a 
postponed reward—parents will deprive themselves of comforts 
to set up a college fund for their infant—the child wants his in 
the present or in the immediate future. The teacher who at¬ 
tempts to interest children in the study of grammar by showing 
them how it will help them when they study a foreign language 
later, discovers that the appeal soon loses its force. To show 
them how a knowledge of grammar improves their speech and 
written composition is more effective. For most children the 
reward must come even sooner. These children want to get the 
higher mark, the gold star, the praise, during the same lesson 
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or even immediately after they have made the proper response. 

The school should encourage the social point of view in its 
attempts to motivate the day’s work. As he grows older, the 
youngster becomes more sensitive to group standards; the 
teacher should therefore use social appeals and interpret re¬ 
sponsibility in terms of both the individual and the group. The 
use of the project method is noteworthy in this connection. 
Group responsibility takes some of the sting out of individual 
failure and also tames the braggart who is so convinced of his 
own worth that he deems it unnecessary to work with others. 
Lessons in cooperation are best learned in action. Schools which 
stress group activities—and most of the progressive schools are 
distinctive in this respect—are agreed that children can be just 
as industrious for the success of the group as they are for the 
more selfish motives that are now the basis of traditional school 
learning. 

Incentives are judged not merely by their immediate effect 
on children’s reactions, but by their ultimate influence on emo¬ 
tional healdi and personality development. Incentives that lead 
to too great a strain, that are too intense, that have such unde¬ 
sirable concomitants as cheating, tattling, or refusal to assist 
other children, are undesirable even though they may satisfy 
the other criteria referred to above. 

The Motives to Which the Teacher Can Appeal. Any attempt 
to classify incentives under various motives necessarily smacks 
of the academic. The teacher who praises her class is concerned 
with immediate and ultimate effects; she does not care whether 
commendation is considered a means of pleasing the student's 
vanity, a form of social approval, or a reward. Yet such a classi¬ 
fication of incentives facilitates a discussion of their merits and 
their applications. 

There are at least six major motives to which the teacher can 
appeal; the desire to do the right for its own sake, the desire for 
self-respect, the desire to win the approval of one’s peers, the 
desire to gain the approval of the teacher or of one’s parents, 
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the desire for new experiences, and the desire to win a reward. 

Though there is disagreement regarding the ethical order in 
which the intermediate motives should be arranged, the con¬ 
sensus of opinion views the first as the highest of all and the 
sixth as the lowest. At all times the school should appeal to the 
highest motive to which the child can respond and then educate 
the child to respond on a higher level than that on which his 
present behavior is conducted. A habit of action that is initi¬ 
ated on a low level—for example, social approval and disap¬ 
proval lead the youngster to disdain “telling tales” on other 
members of his gang—may be perpetuated on a higher level as 
illustrated by the boy who refuses to act as an informer because 
that would mean betraying a confidence. 

The highest level, performing the right action solely because 
the child knows it to be the right thing to do, is frequently far 
above his level of response and is for that reason not a potent 
motive. The efficacy of this appeal can be increased by direct 
character education when the child reacts undesirably merely 
because he does not know that it is the wrong way of behaving. 
Thus a child has to be taught that it is discourteous to interrupt 
a pupil who is reciting. Beyond a certain point, however, knowl¬ 
edge of the right does not guarantee right action. 

Though this level of appeal is too high for most children, 
nevertheless it represents a goal toward which both teacher 
and pupil must strive. Wherever possible, this basis of action 
should be substituted for the lower ones; for example, the 
pupil is brought to the realization that home-work assignments 
are given because of individual need and that it is therefore 
unwise to copy another's work even when one can escape un¬ 
detected. At first, this appeal will be effective with relatively few 
phases of the child’s life. Yet this motive is sufficiently worth 
while to justify its use, though perhaps only occasionally, as an 
entering wedge for the eventual widening of its appeal. The 
procedure suggested in the preceding chapter* indicates the 

* See "Transition from Order to Discipline,” pp. 279-282. 
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method of using this appeal and making it a more effective one, 
even in the case of young children. 

In the secondary school, this should be the basic motive. 
There, good discipline should be maintained by appealing to 
reason and to habits of self-control. The other motives cannot 
be dispensed with, but they should be relegated to a minor posi¬ 
tion. 

The desire to gain self-respect is a desirable and potent in¬ 
centive inadequately used by the school. Both children and 
adults often spend considerable time on a task that has signifi¬ 
cance to tlrem, even though the utility of the achievement is 
slight and the possibility of social approval remote. How often 
do we find ourselves completing the reading of a novel in which 
we have lost interest, for no other reason than that we dislike 
leaving a book unfinished? Examine the lengths to which peo¬ 
ple go in order to justify their actions to themselves, their half- 
believed rationalizations for example. People do want to think 
well of themselves. Plow can this motive be used effectively in 
our schools? 

Experimental verification is available for the hypothesis that 
knowledge of success accelerates the rate of learning. Experi¬ 
mentation with sixth-grade children “ revealed that practice 
with no knowledge of results was inferior to equivalent practice 
where children learned each day whether they had done well or 
poorly the preceding day. T. J. Kirby," using fourth-grade pu¬ 
pils, informed each pupil of his absolute improvement in meas¬ 
ured tests in addition. Pie reported that sixty minutes of drill 
resulted in an improvement of approximately 50 per cent in 
speed with only a negligible loss in accuracy. Likewise, Thorn- 

5 E. B. HurJock, "An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in School 
Work,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 16, No. 3 (March. 1935), 

pp. 145-159 

*T, J. Kirby, Practice in the Case of School Children, Contributions to 
Education, No. 58 (New York, Division of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1913), p. 34. 
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dike ’’ found that saying "Right” strengthened an association 
more than mere repetition did. 

Children should therefore be informed of their success. Writ¬ 
ten exercises ought to be marked and returned promptly, even 
though this necessitates a sharp reduction in the number of such 
exercises. Commendation should follow an improvement in the 
child’s conduct or behavior. By the use of graphs, the young¬ 
ster’s progress in his school work can be made apparent to him. 
It is sometimes fruitful to let the children see the papers they 
turned in several months back so that they may note the im¬ 
provement. For this purpose, it is advisable to use individual 
folders in which the child keeps such exercises as composition 
papers and drawing plates. 

The child’s pride in himself is fostered by moderate praise 
given as deserved. "Breaking the child’s will” is a dangerous 
remedy for misconduct. More is to be gained by commending his 
growing maturity. Thus, one junior high-school teacher, con¬ 
fronted by a sudden wave of gum chewing in class, took an 
early opportunity to relate to the class some of his experiences 
as an elementary-school teacher. He tried to convey the im¬ 
pression that the present class was much more mature than 
elementary-school pupils. As an illustration of the difference 
between the two grades, he cited the practice of chewing candy 
and gum in class as childish behavior rarely found in tire junior 
high school. Some of the children may have smiled at the 
teacher’s naivete, but gum chewing ceased to be a nuisance in 
that class. 

The teacher’s praise is a reward that is appreciated by all 
children, even by those who glory in their own sophistication. 
It is a satisfactory means of gratifying the universal desire to win 
attention. To be useful as an incentive, the praise should not 
be overdone nor should it give the impression of being empty 

1E. L. Thorndike, Human Learning (New York, D. Appleton-Century 

Co.. 1931), p. 48. 
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or insincere. Children often complain that the teacher is ever 
ready to scold them at the first sign of wrong-doing, while their 
best efforts are permitted to pass unnoticed. Teachers are so 
eager to see the work progress smoothly that they consider good 
conduct and good work too ordinary to deserve comment. Prais¬ 
ing a class that has had 100 per cent attendance for one day 
will do more to secure regularly perfect attendance than -will 
reprimands and punishment for those who are absent on other 
days. There are uncounted opportunities every day when a kind 
word from the teacher is in order. A classroom dominated by 
praise of the right action rather than by scolding of the wrong 
one inculcates the attitude that teacher and class are cooperat¬ 
ing toward achieving a common goal rather than working at 
cross purposes. Such a classroom is conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of emotional stability. 

The desire for social approval is applicable to almost all 
grades of the school and has a real place both in school and in 
the outer world. The child who excels should be helped to win 
the approbation of his mates by means of “Honor Rolls,’’ posted 
lists of the children who have done well in the various phases 
of school work, monitorships, etc. These rewards have genuine 
appeal. Election to an honorary group is to be based on criteria 
that children recognize as fair. These honors are not to be stig¬ 
matized by any action of the teacher that tends to make them 
available only to the teacher’s "pets.” An obvious injunction 
warns the teacher never to use the honor as a basis for ridicule. 
To invite laughter at the arithmetic errors of members of the 
“Arithmetic Club” is to make membership in such a club a 
liability rather than an asset. Wherever possible, the children 
themselves are permitted to vote the honors in order to empha¬ 
size the fact that it is the approval of the group that is being 
extended. Having numerous class posts filled by popular elec¬ 
tion helps spread social approval and offers to other pupils a 
greater chance of winning such approval later. 

The approbation of parents is a strong motive to which most 
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children respond. In the majority of cases, parents are so busy 
with their own problems that to ask them to call at the school 
entails a real sacrifice. Communications by mail or by messenger 
are therefore used. The child’s papers are sent home for exam¬ 
ination by the parent, perhaps with a memorandum by the 
teacher, explaining the nature of the excellence illustrated by 
the exercise. Many teachers find it desirable to include a short 
personal communication with the regular monthly report. Note 
tliat the teacher does not communicate with the family solely 
for punishment. The attitude the school strives to foster is that 
parents and teacher are alike interested in the child’s develop¬ 
ment, and therefore each of them tells the other of those achieve¬ 
ments that merit attention. 

The teacher's approval, whicli should be available to all 
students, can be demonstrated by the use of public commenda¬ 
tion, personal praise, exhibition of children’s work, and ap¬ 
pointment to monitorships. 

Monitorial positions are useful rewards. By creating a large 
number of positions, the school can give more children the im¬ 
pression that they are essential for the proper conduct of the 
class. An ingenious teacher can provide positions for a great 
many without letting them get in each other’s way. To concen¬ 
trate all class chores in the hands of a few is to give such chil¬ 
dren the uncomfortable epithet of "pet” while it deprives the 
others of an excellent incentive to good work. It is unwise for 
the teacher to wait until the child has committed a series of 
misdeeds before he is “won over” by being given some class duty. 
Children are quick to see through the stratagem of the teadrer 
who makes monitors of her problem children. When positions 
are used as rewards, good behavior rather than misbehavior 
should be rewarded. An enviable position should come after 
much good work and not as a sequel to serious disciplinary 
trouble. 

That this means of reward has value in treating some prob¬ 
lem cases is not to be questioned. Many children who are habitu- 
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ally tardy will come to school early if they have some special 
duty that necessitates arrival before school opens. Similarly 
some of the pupils who are constantly teasing and tormenting 
younger children may be led to change their actions by giving 
them a monitorial position which involves their protecting or 
keeping order among the young ones. The teacher must be 
careful to conceal the fact, provided the children let her do so, 
that the position is a palliative, or, better, a preventive measure. 

To illustrate the manner in which this may be done, consider the 
instance when Miss T. wanted to win over her habitually tardy 
Eugene, She asked the boy to help her after school one day, and 
while they were clearing a closet together, she referred to the care 
with which he kept his books and papers neat and suggested to the 
boy that perhaps he was capable of exercising the same care in keep¬ 
ing the room presentable. She had been looking for some child with 
a sense of responsibility adequate for the position of custodian of 
the classroom supplies. That boy would come to school before the 
others arrived, clean the boards and then the board erasers, distribute 
the chalk, and help get the room ready for the arrival of the pupils, 
Eugene soon saw that this was a position well worth having In the 
large school he was attending, this meant that he would be able to 
flourish a "pass" to the monitors at the gates and be admitted before 
the others were. When Eugene volunteered to do the work, Miss T. 
expressed her regrets that, much tliough she would like to have him, 
the appointment would be impossible since he was so often detained at 
his home. They finally agreed that he was to talk to his mother, see 
what arrangements could be made at home, and then, if he showed 
the success of his planning by getting to school on time every day for 
a week, he was to be tried out in the new position. The plan worked. 

Both directly and vicariously, the child’s desire for new ex¬ 
periences can be gratified by his classroom activities. The use 
of problems makes the social sciences, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences more interesting. Classroom demonstrations 
and laboratory experiments impress children with the fascina¬ 
tion of science studies. The class excursion gives substance to 
abstract discussions of civics and home geography. All subjects 
can appeal to the child’s love of the new and the novel. Thus, 
the physics teacher applies his principles to the students’ en¬ 
vironment and has the class construct a simple radio set; the 
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English teacher has his group mimeograph its magazine; the 
civics teacher escorts his students on a visit to a court-house; 
and the music teacher secures passes or reduced rate tickets for 
a concert. Such procedures as these are not devices or tricks; 
they are effective incentives which can be used to create a lasting 
interest in the subject. 

The desire to win a reward is a low form of motivation, almost 
a vulgar form, yet it has the great merit of efficacy and is un¬ 
questionably to be preferred to exclusive reliance on punish¬ 
ment in dealing with children who are untouched by the ap¬ 
peals referred to earlier. The rewards need not have any 
monetary value; praise, the exhibition of one’s work, the ap¬ 
pointment to a monitorship, and a letter of commendation sent 
to the parents have all demonstrated their worth. To be effec¬ 
tive, the reward must be within reach of all children, should not 
arouse animosities among the pupils, and should leave no last¬ 
ing feeling of disappointment or of having been unfairly 
treated. 

Prizes are ordinarily of little value as incentives, for they tend 
to overstimulate a few children at the head of the class while 
the other children remain unaffected. How many of us would 
be stirred by an announcement of a valuable prize that is being 
offered for the most outstanding drama written in our city or 
for the best work of symphonic music composed by a resident? 
The situation is similar in the classroom. When a prize is of¬ 
fered for the child with the highest spelling average for the 
term, all the pupils may start full of ambition. By the end of 
the first week the duller children realize that the prize is not to 
be theirs. Soon, most of the children have withdrawn, and the 
race is left to those at the head of the class, who do not need the 
keen competition in the first place. Moreover, the social penalty 
for failure in a competition may be too great for the sensitive 
children. 

Prizes are effective when the members of a group are so nearly 
alike in ability that all really have a chance of winning-a most 
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unusual situation. H the school is to ofEer prizes, it should re- 
ward effort and improvement as well as ability, possibly award- 
ing two prizes, one for the youngster with the greatest ability 
and another for the child showing the greatest gain in the course 
of the contest. Contests are further limited by the teacher’s dif. 
ficulty in selecting a winner without seeming to be biased or un¬ 
fair. The bases for choice must be so impersonal and fair that 
all concur in the selection of the winner. 

The reward should never be used as a subterfuge for bribery. 
It is difficult to justify the practice of offering a reward to the 
child who refrains from committing a breach of discipline. This 
procedure is illustrated by the teacher’s promising the boy a 
monitorial position if he will stop abusing the younger pupils. 
Though this incentive is sometimes the only alternative to ex¬ 
clusive reliance on punishment, it is an inadequate foundation 
for the permanent improvement of the pupil’s adjustment to 
his environment. 

Another form of reward that has little value is the practice of 
seating children according to their marks. A preferential seat¬ 
ing plan is unsound in so many respects that psychologists are 
surprised to see it used at all. The only justifiable basis for seat¬ 
ing students is that which arranges the class so that the work 
proceeds in the most desirable manner. Children who have de¬ 
fective vision or hearing, or those who are so short that they 
cannot see over the heads of those sitting ahead of them, are 
therefore seated at the front. Seating together those pupils who 
have a common weakness facilitates group instruction. To seat 
youngsters on the basis of their test marks is therefore to work 
counter to the best interests of the group as a whole. This 
method of reward, too, fails to reach the greater portion of the 
class. There is generally keen rivalry to sit at the head of the class 
and to avoid sitting at the foot of the class; as for the other posi¬ 
tions, it doesn’t matter whether one sits in the third row or the 
fourth. 

Although some children may be affected by the slight disap- 
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pointment of moving back a tew seats, a disappointment that 
is necessarily a common one, the cruelest blow is reserved for 
the child who is to sit in the last seat of the last row. His inca¬ 
pacity is exposed to the jibes of the entire class until he becomes 
immune to them by admitting his inability or by seeking the 
empty consolation of disclaiming interest in school success. The 
teacher cannot shelter such a child from failure, for in most 
traditional academic school systems he is doomed to be a misfit, 
but she certainly can keep him from public humiliation and 
its undeserved reproach. 


RIVALRY 

The Case for Rivalry. Both rivalry and emulation have a long 
educational history. The Jesuit schools come to mind as an 
early illustration of the use of rivalry as an important incentive 
for the successful performance of school work. There it was the 
practice to team up one child with another of about the same 
ability and to consider the two boys rivals in all school activi¬ 
ties. When the modern educator looks at the scheme employed, 
he must admit that some of the school exercises must have been 
more pleasant—and others, more tragic-than they were in other 
schools of the same day. 

Rivalry gives zest to work that is otherwise uninteresting. If 
we had to spend the day stamping cards as rapidly as possible, 
we should undoubtedly find that tire introduction of some 
scheme of rivalry relieved some of the boredom. There would 
be satisfaction on those occasions when we won the contest and 
a minor emotional thrill when we lost. In school, rivalry may 
be used to enliven the more routine activities. Drill periods in 
arithmetic, which easily sink to the level of drudgery, may be 
enlivened by the introduction of individual or group rivalry. 

Rivalry tends to stimulate the rate of work. Most people work 
faster in competition than they do when alone, provided that 
the competition is not so exciting that it sets up highly emo¬ 
tional reactions which then reduce both the speed and the 
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quality of the performance. The rate at which the other con¬ 
testants work sets a standard that one is tempted to equal or to 
excel. So, too, the teacher finds that the introduction of rivalry 
leads children to read more books, to write more carefully, or 
to go to the museum more often. 

The Case Against Rivaby. As ordinarily used, rivalry is a 
highly individual form of motivation. No cooperation is neces¬ 
sary for success; indeed it is easier to win by having one’s rival 
do badly than by doing well one’s self. The rivalry may become 
so personal that the child learns to revel in his rival’s discom¬ 
fiture. Is it not too much to expect the child to help those who 
need aid when he knows that by doing so he automatically re¬ 
duces the chances of his own triumphing? Antagonisms formed 
within the classroom often extend outside its precincts. 

Competition does not always raise the level of performance. 
Since it is concerned with relative rather than absolute achieve¬ 
ment, rivalry may be stabilized on a low level of performance. 
Why bother improving your penmanship, for example, when 
if is as good as that of the others in your class? This is one weak¬ 
ness of the modern tendency to grade children according to 
the normal curve. The story is told of the students in a large 
eastern university who were enrolled in a class where the in¬ 
structor was in the habit of failing the lowest to per cent of the 
class, regardless of other circumstances. The students in one 
summer session group prevailed upon six visitors to the campus, 
wives of students in the class, to enroll for the course with the 
necessary fees paid by the members of the class. At the end of 
the course, these six appeared for the examination, which they 
duly failed. For a rather small additional fee, all of the regular 
students passed the course. One hopes that this story is untrue, 
but it is indicative of the ridiculous extreme to which modern 
marking can be carried. 

When the rivals are poorly matched, there may be such dis¬ 
parity of ability that some children are always winning while 
others are regularly losing. Both of these results are unfortu- 
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nate, for one child gets so exaggerated an opinion of his own 
ability that he contemns other types of achievement and loses 
sympathy for the duller members of the class, while the loser is 
equally convinced that he isn't much good or that the school 
work is unfair. 

Wholesome Applications of Rivalry. One way of overcoming 
excessively personal rivalry is illustrated by the procedure fol¬ 
lowed in a sixth-grade spelling class. The group is divided into 
eight teams of equal average spelling ability as measured by a 
pretest. Each team works as a unit during the supervised spell¬ 
ing study periods. When the routine weekly tests are given, the 
averages computed are team averages. There is considerable pu¬ 
pil interest in comparing the standing of the teams, but it is the 
gi'oup and not the individual that is the unit for these compari¬ 
sons. The children soon discover the weak members of the team 
and in a short time make arrangements for special coaching and 
study. The superior pupil learns to devote his skill for the bene¬ 
fit of those less fortunate than he. Since failure is shared by the 
entire group, the chagrin is hot as keen as it otherwise would be. 

Group rivalry can be conducted with the unit consisting 
either of the entire class or of a smaller group within the class. 
These groups should be approximately equal in ability or the 
competition becomes so unequal that interest is lost. Unequal 
groups further complicate the problem by making failure or 
success rather constant factors. Where the group is a section of a 
class, the groups should be realigned at intervals, the teacher 
always being careful to maintain the relative equality of the 
groups. Shifting the children from one group to another equal¬ 
izes the chances of a child's being in a winning or a losing group. 

The teacher is to avoid grouping children in such a way as 
to strengthen undesirable biases. The school would undoubt¬ 
edly hesitate to have the children of one racial group compete 
against the children of another racial group, yet it uses other 
bases of grouping that are just as objectionable. Where chil¬ 
dren are seated according to size, a division by rows may result 
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in humiliating a child because he is short or because he is tall. 
Distinctions based on sex are undesirable, for if one group is 
consistently superior to the other, it is difficult to reorganize the 
groups. Since children may carry the results of class rivalry out¬ 
side the school, the teacher must avoid using systems of group- 
ing that facilitate the permanent cleavage of the larger social 
group, the class, into cliques. In all systems of group rivalry, the 
teacher must consciously strive to stress the importance of mu¬ 
tual aid and cooperation lor a common goal. 

Hurlock ® has found that group rivalry did succeed in in¬ 
creasing the arithmetic ability of a sixth-grade class when it was 
informed of the gains it was making over a competing group 
that was originally equal in ability. The competitive factor is 
not the only incentive in this experiment since knowledge of 
success is also involved.® Nevertheless it is significant that knowl¬ 
edge of group success is an incentive. 

Since the concomitant effects of group rivalry are so much 
more desirable than are those of individual rivalry and since 
group rivalry is effective as an incentive for greater effort in the 
classroom, the teacher should place her reliance on competition 
between groups rather than between individuals. 

Another way of using rivalry effectively is illustrated by ri¬ 
valry with one's self. Constructing an individual-progress chart, 
the pupil plots the results of the various tests given him and 
easily sees how rapidly he is progressing. He is not aided in any 
way by the other pupils’ failure, and it is obviously impossible 
for him to develop any antagonisni toward the other members 
of the class. When he reaches a plateau in the curve of learning, 
there is a strong incentive for him to enlist the teacher’s aid in 
determining the causes and in formulating a remedial program. 
Where the pupils come to class discouraged, a simple initial test 

® E. B. Hurlock, “The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive." Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. aa. No. 3 (October-December, 1937), 
pp.278-290 

® What would have happened if the second group were regularly in¬ 
formed of its infeuority to the first gioup? 
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permits every child to have an initial period of improvement. 
This early consciousness of success is a strong incentive which 
may lead to more sustained effort, especially in a child who has 
failed so often that he despairs of ever winning the teacher’s 
praise. 


EMULATION 

Most people pattern certain phases of their behavior on 
models that seem to them to be worthy. Children do so too, but 
they are also subject to the common weakness of wasting energy 
in the vain endeavor to emulate the achievements of those who 
are not worthy of imitation or of those whose ability is so gi-eat 
that any attempt at imitation is doomed to failure. 

Emulation has educational possibilities diat have been used 
apparently from the beginning of time, by both parents and 
teachers. Who has never been asked, “Why can’t you do your 
work as neatly as Bill does?” For an abstract discussion of what 
is wanted of the child, emulation substitutes a living model who 
demonstrates exactly the standard that is set. To speak of “neat¬ 
ness” in vague terms is one thing; to let the child desire to be 
as neatly dressed as some particular child is much more specific. 

Stimulating the Desire to Emulate. There can be no emula¬ 
tion without the child’s desire to imitate. Constant nagging is 
apt to lead to resentment and negativism rather than to the de¬ 
sired end of emulation. When a normal youngster is asked to 
dress as neatly as some other child, he is likely to respond by 
considering the model to be a “sissy” and undeserving of emu¬ 
lation or imitation. As generally used, emulation implies that 
the child who is being appealed to is inferior; children resent 
such an implication. 

In developing the desire to emulate, mere preaching is in¬ 
sufficient. The teacher must first attempt to build up the pupil’s 
consciousness of the model’s superiority in the respect in which 
she desires to induce emulation and then help the child realize 
that he^ too, can do as well. The nature of the approach must 
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vary for different children, but if it is too awkward or too direct 
it renders impossible any attempt at emulation. The child’s self- 
respect does not permit him to imitate some one of whom he 
disapproves, merely to please a parent or a teacher. He may go 
through the motions of emulation, but the change in behavior 
is merely a surface one. 

Setting an Attainable Goal. The object of his emulation 
should be within the child’s reach. To set a goal that he con¬ 
siders too high may lead to his unwillingness to exert maximum 
effort because he does not tliink success is possible. Too often 
the constantly reiterated urge to equal the attainments of some 
one else leads merely to a more pronounced feeling of inferi¬ 
ority and an actual loss of motive for improvement. 

For a better understanding of the basis for emulation, it is 
desirable to evaluate the two kinds of appeal as we see them in 
historical perspective. Both the ancient Romans and the Athe¬ 
nians used emulation as an important means of character train¬ 
ing. The Greeks used as their heroes the various gods and demi¬ 
gods in which their mythology abounds; the boy was asked to 
emulate the courage of an Achilles. Among the Romans, the 
model was an actual living person, with perhaps the father or 
an uncle being used as the illustration. The Greek boy was 
asked to emulate the achievement of some one who was perfect, 
or nearly so; the Romans took a more humble object as the 
model. Which is preferable in practice? The child knows that 
he cannot possibly be as brave as Achilles. For one thing Achilles 
was immune to injury except at the heel so that he could be 
injured only when he ran away from the enemy; facing the en¬ 
emy he was safe. The Roman model suffered no such drawback. 
The child saw his father under all circumstances and knew that 
he was a mortal. The weaknesses as well as the strengths of the 
parent were visible and thus made the prospect of reaching that 
level a practicable one. So far as actual results are concerned, 
the Roman method is more effective. 

Many teachers make the eiror of using themselves as models 
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for imitation and emulation, not realizing that most children, 
thinking of the teacher as living in a world apart, cannot con¬ 
ceive of their attempting to equal or to excel the teacher’s at¬ 
tainments. 

I-Iere is a class with an unsatisfactory record in punctualitv. 
The teacher then delivers the speech tliat has undoubtedly been 
heard in almost every school in the world. “How far do you live 
from the school? Do you know what time I have to get up in 
order to get to school on time? If I can get here on time, why 
can’t you?’’ etc. Children have a naive but sincere answer to the 
question, "Because you’re a teacher.” To the child, the teacher 
is a member of a species closely related to the human species 
but differentiated by such characteristics as coming to school on 
time and always bringing books and pencils when needed. No 
child ever really hopes to equal the teacher’s perfect record. 

Instead of using himself as a model, the teacher does better to 
use some one nearer the child’s status. In the instance referred 
to above, the class itself is available as a model. By skilful que.s- 
tions, the teacher may easily get them to realize that they felt 
quite tired on arising that morning, yet such was their sense of 
responsibility that they forced themselves to get up promptly 
and to get to school on time. If they can be punctual, why need 
their reputation be spoiled by one or two? Certainly this child 
can do as well as his classmates, the teacher himself being left 
out of the discussion completely. 

Spreading the Basis for Emulation. The burden of being a 
"model” child is too heavy for any youngster and alienates from 
him the affections of the class. It is usually fairly simple to use 
many children as models for emulation. The teacher praises one 
feature of the first child’s behavior, another feature of a second 
child’s manner, etc. Of course this must not give the impression 
that she is merely calling the roll with annotations. However, 
spreading the base of emulation does tend to remove the exces¬ 
sive personal element which leads the class to believe that the 
teacher is playing favorites and asking the other children to imi- 
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tate the impossible manners of a pet. Moreover, the teacher who 
thus seeks many children to use as models, discovers the very 
children she considers her troublesome cases to have some ex¬ 
cellent personality traits. To use such children as models offers 
them a recognition of their value that they have never received 
before and may help convince them that the teacher deserves 
their confidence and cooperation. Occasionally, it is possible to 
use the entire class as a model. To appeal to the growing ma¬ 
turity of the class by such remarks as, “First-year children some¬ 
times leave their books at home, but second-year boys and girls 
always can be trusted to bring their supplies,” results in a grow¬ 
ing sense of responsibility of the class as a whole and of the 
individual members thereof. 

The discussion in this chapter indicates that the mental hy¬ 
gienist and the experienced teacher agree in their evaluation of 
the classroom use of incentives. This is to be expected, for any 
incentive used successfully by the teacher must be based on a 
thorough understanding of child psychology. The chief contri¬ 
bution made by mental hygiene is its demonstration that an in¬ 
centive must be evaluated from the standpoint of the child’s to¬ 
tal personality adjustment as well as from that of its efficacy in 
inducing a temporary modification of the child’s responses. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1 . An elementary-school teacher has been using praise and flattery 
in order to encourage better adjustment on the part of one of her 
third-grade pupils who is both a conduct problem and a behavior 
problem. After a definite improvement has been effected, there is a 
relapse. During a conversation with the teacher, the girl revealed tliat 
the father had told her that the teacher’s praise must have been 
insincere. 

What should the teacher do? 

3. A high-school senior has been humiliated in front of her class by 
a teacher who objected to the girl’s excessive use of cosmetics. In her 
next class, the girl is sullen. When asked by the second teacher what 
the trouble was, the girl insolently remarked, "Some teachers can’t 
mind their own business.” One of the other students then told the 
teacher what had happened in the preceding period. 
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What should the second teacher do? 

g. In one of our cosmopolitan cities, there is a boys’ academic high 
school 'where the students' speech is replete with foreignisms and 
slang. When a teacher attempts to get the poorer students to speak as 
well as some of the better students do, the boys’ response reveals that 
they consider the model students to be effeminate and unworthy of 
imitation. 

What can be done? 

4. A teacher notices that his class is ordinarily restless, quarrel¬ 
some, and inattentive when they come to his class from the gym¬ 
nasium. 

What incentives or other procedures can he use in order to reduce 
the frequency of conduct pioblems? 

g. How can the teacher stimulate the interest of a high-school pupil 
who is discouraged by his low marks and who feels that the commercial 
course he is taking will be of little vocational value? 

6. From the point of view of the child’s emotional adjustment, 
what difference does it make whether the teacher uses intrinsic or 
extrinsic motivation? 

7 Why may one object to the teacher who makes each classroom 
period a tense, stimulating experience? 

8 Which incentives arc available for aiding the teacher who is 
trying to get one of her timid six-year-old pupils interested in social 
games? 

g. Why do the usual classroom incentives often fail to stimulate 
the behavior-problem child? 
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^ XIII A 

THE EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM PUNISHMENTS 

T he procedure of Lire mental hygienist in dealing with prob¬ 
lem behavior in the classroom is a long-range plan. He 
seeks to correct the manifestations of maladjustment by elim¬ 
inating the basic causes. Misconduct is more than an offense that 
must be punished; it is a symptom to be investigated. 

What is to be done when a child, unappreciative of the study 
the school is conducting quietly, continues to flout the teacher’s 
authority and to disrupt the work of the group? The teacher 
dares not ignore such misconduct lest the other pupils misin¬ 
terpret It as a sign of weakness and an invitation to disorder. 
The teacher finds that the judicious use of mild punishments, 
especially when combined with the positive appeals referred to 
in Chapter XII and wiith a modification of the school environ¬ 
ment, solves many problems of discipline.^ 

The person without school experience often asks, "Why use 
punishment at all?” Familiar with the excesses to which punish¬ 
ment has been carried, he sees it as disproportionate to the of¬ 
fense. He hears the account of the punishment as narrated by 
the child, who may not give a complete picture of all that has 
occurred, tie forgets, however, that the situation is different 

lAs Hollingworth comments, “Problems of ‘deportment’ have always 
played a large part in the work of the teacher and principal The current 
tendenq is to substitute the term 'adjustment.' The shift in emphasis is 
from the comfort of the teacher to the welfare of the pupil. . . . 

“However much we may emphasize conduct as a problem of adjustmeiu; 
however much we may exalt the sanctity of the individual over institu- 
tionai rules and the comfort of teachers, we cannot escape the fact that 
misconduct is a reality and must be handled."—H. L. Hollingworth, 
Educational Psycholo^ (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), p. 452. 
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when one is before a class and that the teacher is often powerless 
to change the school environment to meet the child’s needs and 
interests. If a wise parent with only one or two children finds it 
necessary at times to resort to punishment, how much easier it 
is to explain the use of puni.shment by the teacher who is at¬ 
tempting to get forty or more students to master the require¬ 
ments of a curriculum that makes no allowance for time wasted 
by the children. When the millennium arrives, every pupil will 
be graded and classified properly, they will all be emotionally 
adjusted, the curriculum will be part of the child’s life, and the 
teaching will be so vital and dynamic that punishment is un¬ 
necessary. In the meantime, we do well to administer punish¬ 
ment in such spirit as to minimize harm and to achieve some 
positive outcomes. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUNISHMENT 

Punishment as Conditioning. Punishment can be interpreted 
both as conditioning and as an application of the law of effect. 
Punishment as conditioning is best illustrated by J. B. Watson’s 
noted experiment with Albert and the white ral. Having first 
found that the infant played with the animal ivith no sign of 
fear or aversion, Watson then proceeded to condition the baby 
against white furry animals by having a steel bar struck with a 
carpenter’s hammer just as the infant’s hand touched the rat. 
After seven days of the baby’s association of white rat with sud¬ 
den loud noise, Watson observed that ^ 

The instant the rat was shown the baby began to cry. Almost instantly, 
he turned sharply to the left, fell over, raised himself on all fours, and 
began to crawl away so rapidly that he was caught with difficulty be¬ 
fore he reached the edge of the mattress. 

If playing with a white rat is taken as an illustration of a habit 
that the school is attempting to eradicate, the youngster will be 

2J. B Watson, "Experimental Studies on the Growth of the Emotions," 
in C. Murchison, Psychologies of 1^2; (Worcester, Mass., Clark University 
Press, 1926), p. 5 S. 
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conditioned against the continuance of the habit when the 
school associates the act with an unpleasant consequence. After 
a while, the act will not be performed even though the punish- 
ment is omitted. 

When the conditioned-response technique is used for school¬ 
room disciplinary purposes, the laboratory situation must be 
duplicated in the classroom. First, a punishment is selected that 
is as distasteful to the pupil as the sound of a hammer striking 
a steel bar is to an infant. Then, the child is exposed to this pun¬ 
ishment every time he makes the wrong response. The punish¬ 
ment and the wrong response must be so closely associated in 
time that the two are assumed by the child to be identical. Un¬ 
til the conditioning is assured, there must be no exception to 
the rule that the undesirable response is immediately followed 
by the punishment. 

Let us suppose that the child responds to the stimulus "3 x 
4 = ?” by saying "7.” He can be unconditioned if the teacher 
makes certain that each time he says "7” in response to the situa¬ 
tion “3x4 = ?” the punishment follows immediately. Though 
this method of treatment will not teach him the correct re¬ 
sponse, it aids in removing one specific wrong response. Simi¬ 
larly, by punishing the pupil every time he is cruel to another 
child, the teacher attempts to correct the pupil who torments 
younger children. 

Because of the dissimilarity of the two situations, punish¬ 
ments are rar-ely as effective in class as conditioning is in the 
laboratory. It is virtually impossible to have the punishment 
simultaneous with the offense even though this contiguity in 
time is essential for conditioning. Second, the punishment usu¬ 
ally follows the detection rather than the commission of the 
offense. Thus children are punished not when they cheat, but 
when they are detected. Third, the school situation does not 
punish the wrong response as regulaidy as did Watson in his 
laboratory. The teacher may not notice the wrong response, or 
she may be so busy that she ignores the error. When condition- 
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ing is used, there must be no omission of the penalty. Fourth, 
punishment is useful only as a means of eradicating a specific 
wrong response: it has no value as an incentive for the develop¬ 
ment of the correct response. In the illustration cited earlier, 
the child may learn that 3 x 4 is not 7, but he does not yet 
know the correct answer to the equation. Finally, there is the 
danger that the child will attach the punishment not to the 
specific stimulus to which the teacher objects, but to the entire 
classroom situation. The child who is being punished for mak¬ 
ing an error in arithmetic may grow to dislike the subject, the 
teacher, and the school. Even were punishment to facilitate the 
learning process, it still would be of dubious value if it made 
the classroom a place where children are afraid to respond for 
fear of making an error. 

The Law of Effect. A slightly different explanation of the 
psychological use of punishment is obtained by applying Thorn¬ 
dike’s law of effect." Punishment is decidedly “an annoying state 
of affairs” and it is the teacher’s hope that the infliction of pun¬ 
ishment will reduce the likelihood of a repetition of the of¬ 
fense. The limitations of punishments justified by the law of 
effect are similar to those listed earlier as affecting punishments 
used as conditioning. Experimental evidence indicates that pun¬ 
ishment may inhibit undesirable behavior, but it can hardly be 
used to facilitate the child’s positive adjustment to his environ¬ 
ment. 

Recent investigations demonstrate that punishing the in¬ 
correct response is of little value to the learning process. Some 
of the experiments conducted by Thorndike and his assistants 
to determine the efficacy of punishment, indicated that the 

s"To the situation 'a modifiable connection being made by him be¬ 
tween an S and an R and being followed by a satisfying state of affairs' 
man responds, other things being equal, by an increase m the strength of 
that connection. To a connection similar, save that an annoying state of 
affairs goes with or follows it, man responds, other things being equal, by 
a decrease in the strength of the connection." E. L. Thorndike, Educa¬ 
tional Psychology—Briefer Course (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1914), p. 71. 
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repetition of the incorrect response did more to fix that re¬ 
sponse than the infliction of punishment served to weaken it.* 
The use of rewards to strengthen the desirable response has 
been found to be a greater aid to the formation of the habit of 
correct response than is the use of punishment. The evidence 
substantiates the mental hygienists' contention that reliance 
must be placed on strengtliening the proper response by using 
positive incentives. 

THE BASIS FOR PUNISHMENT 

The predominant aim of the punishment, whether it be retri¬ 
bution, deterrence, or correction, will influence the spirit in 
which punishment is administered; it will also determine when 
an occasion makes punishment necessary and the kind of pun¬ 
ishment used. 

Punishment as retribution is unjustifiable in schools, for it 
assumes “contrariness" to be the real cause of the child’s mis¬ 
behavior. The teacher is above the level of mere vengeance; she 
must act as though the only reason punishment is meted out is 
that the misdemeanor is against the best interests of the child 
and of the group. How retribution influences punishment is il¬ 
lustrated by the following instance. 

Miss D. invited one of her professors to the school auditorium to see 
a play written and produced by the members of her class. After 
returning to the classroom, she was conversing with the visitor when 
one of the pupils took a book from another’s desk. A fist fight re¬ 
sulted, but was quickly stopped by the teacher. As soon as the visitor 
left, Miss D. turned to the two culprits. Embarrassed at having been 
humiliated before her guest, she told them what she thought of their 
humiliating her publicly. She gave them each ten demerits and asked 
them to write five copies of the play, in ink. Is punishment as retribu¬ 
tion unheard of in schools? Unfortunately, the answer is. “No.” 

Though punishment is often just thinly veiled vengeance, 
the rationalization is found in the hope that the punishment 

IE. L. Thoindike and others, "An Experimental Study of Rewards,” 
Contributions to Education, No. 580 (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933), p. 4. 
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acts as a deterrent. This is the same idea that lies at the basis of 
the penal code. The history of criminology, however, records 
the fallacy of this belief. There have been waves of crime and 
waves of increasingly severe punishment, and it is debatable 
which is the cause and which, the effect.® 

There is little objective evidence concerning the efficacy of 
punishment as a classroom deterrent. Fear of punishment un¬ 
doubtedly keeps some children from breaking the rules govern¬ 
ing social behavior in the classroom, but there are other and 
more effective ways of preventing misdeeds. There is more hope 
in the use of positive appeals and the building of desirable 
habits than there is in the practice of merely punishing misdeeds 
as they occur. 

Punishment as a detenrent not infrequently involves the se¬ 
vere punishment of some child as an example to the others, 
This practice is fraught with danger, particularly to the unfor¬ 
tunate one who is chosen to be the example. His resentment 
may perpetuate disorder because he now feels that he has a real 
grievance. The other pupils sympathize with him and are in¬ 
clined to side with him instead of with the teacher. The very 
infliction of punishment goes far toward destroying attitudes 
that the teacher has labored long to build. 

In one elementary school, the principal was vexed by the 
many complaints made by the women of the neighborhood who 
were being pelted with snowballs by the pupils. He appeared 
before the assembled school and warned the boys that the next 
one to be caught would be treated severely. Sure enough, on 
promotion day one youngster was brought to the office by a girl 
who caught him just after he had thrown a snowball at her. 
The boy was ordered to wait while the necessary changes were 

s “The truth is, that what is called crime is not prevented by fear of 
punishment. It has never been influenced that way. This is due to causes 
that are not always clear and distinct and readily understood. No amount 
of ciuelty and threatening can affect the cause. To prevent burglary the 
cause must be removed; it can never be done in any other way.”—C. Dar- 
row, The Story of My Life (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932), 
P- 349 - 
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being made in the record so that he was left in his present class 
for another term. It was in substance a six montlis’ sentence for 
throwing a snowball at a girl. Are there not better ways of de- 
teiTing boys from tlirowing snowballs at women? 

Punishment as a Corrective. Mental hygienists approve of 
punishment only when it is used as one means of removing a 
tendency to unsocial behavior. Punishment must be seen not 
as a separate entity, but as part of the educative process. The 
specific offense becomes secondary as the teacher adjusts the 
nature and the degree of the punishment to the child. Con¬ 
siderations of retribution arc, of course, irrelevant. Viewing 
punishment as a corrective measure reveals the weakness of 
those class codes which define in advance the penalty for such 
breaches as doing home work carelessly, coming late, or being 
insolent. Even in punishment, the teacher is primarily a teacher 
and a leader, not a policeman and a magistrate. To make the 
punishment fit the crime may be satisfactory for Gilbert and 
Sullivan; the scliool, however, should make the punishment fit 
the “criminal” so well that he ceases to be a "criminal." 

Whether an offense should be punished depends upon the 
reason accepted as justifying the use of punishment. Retribu¬ 
tion demands that every offense be punished. If punishment is 
employed as a deterrent, it is again necessary that the teacher 
punish every offense and that the punishment come as soon after 
the offense as possible. The connection of offense with punish¬ 
ment can be made in the child’s mind only when punishment 
comes directly and inescapably after the misdemeanor. 

The corrective attitude toward punishment has other im¬ 
plications. Punishment need not accompany every offense. 
Sometimes, what should follow is a discussion of the problem 
presented by this specific act and of the ways in which it goes 
counter to the group’s welfare. At times, misconduct leads to 
the search for methods of preventing the repetition of the of¬ 
fense. Serious or chronic disorder is merely a symptom of some 
more remote condition, which must be discovered and treated 
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if the basic cause is to be removed. Perhaps there is no incentive 
for the student to do as the teacher wishes. Certainly pupils’ 
personalities are so different that it is well-nigh impossible to 
decide in advance what the procedure is to be when a specific 
act is discovered. When the teacher’s major concern is with the 
correction of her pupils’ mechanisms of adjustment, punish¬ 
ment is used only after the teacher has exhausted all positive 
appeals. 

The correction of the youngster should determine the spirit 
in which punishment is administered. The child should be 
shown that he is being punished for a social transgression. This 
implies that the child should see the necessity for the various 
regulations he is asked to obey. Once he realizes that there is 
reason for the proposed mode of action, it is comparatively easy 
to convince him that his offense is one against the group of 
which he is a part and in whose welfare he is interested. The 
teacher's personal feelings are left out of the discussion. The 
child must never feel that he is being punished for having an¬ 
noyed the teacher. 

When punishments are administered effectively, they satisfy 
the following criteria: They aim at modifying the child’s be¬ 
havior and not at punishing him for past misdeeds. They are 
not regarded as constituting the complete treatment for prob¬ 
lem behavior. They assist the student to make a sound ad¬ 
justment to his environment. They are used only when the 
child fails to respond to incentives. They are adapted to the 
child. They are not unduly severe. They leave no residue of 
antagonism or resentment. How adequate are the usual class¬ 
room punishments when they are evaluated according to these 
criteria? The remainder of this chapter is devoted to such an 
evaluation. 

PUNISHMENT BY NATURAL CONSEQUENCES 

Many psychiatrists consider natural punishments desirable 
for school use and recommend that the only punishment to be 
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used is that which is the natural consequence of the offense. 
For example, the child who cheats on his home work will be 
punished in time when he realizes that he has not mastered the 
material and receives a lower grade as a result of his poorer 
work. Were natural punishment practicable in our schools, 
mental hygienists should prefer to have the teacher rely upon 
that means of disciplining the unruly child, for natural pun¬ 
ishment relieves the teacher of all personal influence in the 
result and demonstrates to the child that the only ones to suffer 
from his thoughtlessness are his classmates and he. However, 
punishment by natural consequences can be used in the class¬ 
room only infrequently. 

Exclusive reliance on natural punishments is not feasible for 
the many reasons that are by now familiar to all teachers. The 
consequences may be postponed so long that the child fails to 
connect them with the original offense, or the habit of which 
the offense is a manifestation may be so firmly entrenched bv 
that time that it is difficult to change the mode of response. The 
seriousness of the punishment may be out of all proportion to 
the need for such punishment. Why should a child be permitted 
to drift until it is necessary for him to waste six months of his 
life repeating the work of the grade? The school work is fre¬ 
quently so artificial that nature has not yet devised appropriate 
punishments. What natural punishment is available for chil¬ 
dren who refer to the teacher in obscene language? 

It is obvious that the teacher cannot limit herself to natural 
punishment although she imitates its spirit. Although the 
school finds it necessary to substitute for the blindness of na¬ 
ture an insight that is more understanding, the punishment 
should seem to be a natural consequence of the offense. The 
child who is repeatedly careless in his home-work assignments 
is asked to stay after school to do his work under the teacher’s 
guidance. In the whole realm of nature there isn’t a single in¬ 
stance where nature has devised a similar treatment for a condi¬ 
tion of this sort. The teacher explains to the child, however. 
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that since he has demonstrated his inability to do his work at 
home, it is up to the school to afford him the facilities and 
guidance he apparently needs. Nothing of retribution is in¬ 
volved; if he cannot do his work at home, then “naturally” it 
is up to the teacher to give him the opportunity of doing it in 
school. The spirit is that of natural punishment even though 
the form is artificial. 


PUNISHMENT BY FEAR 

Fear is an inhibiting rather than a stimulating force. A child 
who is thoroughly scared is not in the 'mood for study or for 
any other mental activity; the human body has evolved so 
slowly that its responses to fear are still physiological and not 
mental. A frightened boy is ready to feign death or sometimes 
to take flight, but he is not fit to solve problems or to memorize 
lists of facts. Experiments show that any strong emotion, in¬ 
cluding fear, tends to reduce the speed and accuracy of learn¬ 
ing. The distinction between fear and fright is one only of 
degree, and the prolonged use of fear is just as disastrous as 
fright. Resorting to fear is even more objectionable because of 
its more subtle influence and because it is used without any 
realization of the harm it does. Psychologically, fear is an un¬ 
satisfactory influence; psychiatrically, its unjustified use is defi¬ 
nitely harmful. 

Many school systems that prohibit corporal punishment per¬ 
mit the use of fear, the effects of which outlast those of any 
form of corporal punishment likely to be used in a classroom. 
What school achievement is worth the price of the loss of the 
child’s initiative or the development of a subconscious attitude 
that regards the school, the teacher, and intellectual work in 
general as enemies to be avoided? Adults look at their own 
world and find it full of fear, fear of the loss of one’s job, fear 
of the disapproval of one’s supervisor, fear of economic loss, etc. 
How much worse must the influence of fear in school be when 
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we realize that children who leave school to go to work feel 
relieved at the comparative absence of fear in the world out¬ 
side the school. 

Morton “ has made an exhaustive study of the fears of child¬ 
hood and finds them to be much more prevalent and potent 
than teachers ordinarily suspect. One of the fears Morton refers 
to is that of being afraid. The youngster assumes a bold pose 
and confides to no one the fear he has within him. Why should 
the school aggravate the condition by introducing new fears, 
especially when they are so often unnecessary? 

When fear is resorted to, it should be done deliberately in¬ 
stead of in the off-hand manner so often employed. It is a pow¬ 
erful weapon and thus should be used only when the teacher 
knows she is doing so and can therefore gauge the results care¬ 
fully, This pause for thought will also reduce the number of 
occasions when this appeal is used. 

The penalty should ordinarily have a definite time limit. It is 
unwise to tell the child that he will be demoted the next time 
he fails in a test as the result of careless eiTors, and then to let 
this threat hang over his head for the remainder of the term. 
If such a threat is made at all, it should refer to a specific time 
at the end of which interval he is permitted to return to the 
ordinary routine with the rest of the class. Unless there is a 
definite time limit to the threat, the miscreant may make either 
of two adjustments, both unsatisfactory. He may become so 
accustomed to the threat that he ignores it and thus renders in¬ 
effective another of the teacher’s weapons, or he may take it so 
seriously that it interferes with the calm routine of his daily 
life. 

Corporal Punishment. Public opinion has moved rather 
steadily toward the view that corporal punishment is out of 
place in a school. Though many boards of education expressly 
prohibit the use of corporal punishment, it is still employed. 

0 G. F. Morton, Childhood's Fears (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1925), 281 pp. 
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This means of punishment is to be condemned on grounds 
from the most practical to the most ideal. It is seldom possible 
for the teacher to administer corporal punishment and yet 
keep her personality out of tire picture. Its use is conducive to 
the teacher’s loss of temper with the undesirable implications of 
such a temper tantrum. The basis of school work now becomes 
fear of brute force, the lowest and least satisfactory of all school 
motives. This form of punishment is generally mere retribution 
and cannot be reconciled with the use of punishment as a cor¬ 
rective influence. Since corporal punishment fails to attack the 
causes of the child’s behavior, the disciplinary effect of the blow 
wears off long before the bruise does. Punishment is not an 
incentive to learning, for a child smarting with physical pain 
is incapable of doing the type of work desired by the teachei. 

When corporal punishment is administered, it should be re¬ 
sorted to for its shocking quality rather than its punitive or 
corrective merits. It may serve to calm the bravado or bully 
whose thin protective armor must be pierced before any real 
remedial work can be attempted. A junior high-school teacher 
asked one of her more troublesome students w’ho had been 
stealing textbooks and selling them to other pupils, to report 
to her at dismissal time. At the proper time he appeared at her 
room, but in the company of two other boys. “I’m A 1 Capone 
and these are my lieutenants,” he said smilingly and boastfully. 
What can a teacher do with this boy when he is in that frame 
of mind? A sudden blow—it needn’t be severe—will crumple 
his bravado so quickly, that before he has had a chance to 
recover his poise, the teaclier can take the initiative and set the 
tone for the meeting. Where corporal punishment is not per- 
imitted, the teacher must find some other means of changing 
his attitude before she proceeds. It is useless to talk to “A 1 Ca¬ 
pone” or with any other juvenile wiseacre. Unless the teacher 
can lead the discussion, it is preferable to postpone the meeting 
till the child’s mood has changed or the teacher has gained in 
firmness. Obviously, corporal punishment is altogether inade- 
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quate as the sole means of effecting the child’s adjustment and 
cannot be substituted for the individualized case study and 
treatment. In view of all the limitations referred to earlier, cor¬ 
poral punishment should be used rarely. 

EVALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSROOM PUNISHMENTS 

The role that infliction of punishment plays in the modifica¬ 
tion of the pupils’ behavior patterns necessarily influences the 
manner in which the teacher incorpoiates the administration 
of punishment as part of her disciplinary procedures. Since 
unduly harsh punishments often relieve the immediate conduct 
problem only to create more difficult behavior problems later, 
mental hygienists recommend a group of minor punishments 
that are effective when used early enough and thus render any 
more severe procedures unnecessary. Such measures as staring 
at the child, calling his name, directing a question at him, and 
admonishing him, have the added merit of nipping trouble in 
the bud without interrupting the progress of the lesson. The 
alert teacher, attentive to the minor way in which serious dis¬ 
order so frequently starts, avoids the problems that later re¬ 
quire stronger remedies. 

Deprivation of a position is also employed as a punitive 
measure. When it is used, the child should never be punished 
so severely that he feels it imposible to win back his former place 
in the class. The school is interested in motivating his right 
actions, it must be remembered, not merely in avenging his 
wrong ones. 

When reprimands are administered, they should he given 
unemotionally. The reason for the undesirability of the act 
should be stressed, and the child should be shown how he is 
interfering with the rights of the others. Certainly, a rebuke 
should never degenerate to abuse, nor should it be character¬ 
ized by the use of epithets. Reprimands are effective when ad¬ 
ministered infrequently; they lose their value rapidly when 
overused. 
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Teachers occasionally punish children by calling for the 
completion of some written task; for example, the youngster 
may be asked to write a stated number of times some such sen¬ 
tence as “I must come to school on time.” This method of pun¬ 
ishment avoids the true causes of the trouble, lends itself to 
circumvention by having the child prepare these sheets in ad¬ 
vance or by having his friends do part of the assignment for 
him, and usually fails as a deterrent and corrective. 

A variation of this method has the pupil prepare some writ¬ 
ten material connected with the lesson in w,hich the disorder 
occurred. The child who is inattentive during the period de¬ 
voted to poetry, for example, is asked to write that poem several 
times. Poetry has been defined in many ways, but no one has 
ever written the definition of poetry as given by the child who 
has already made eight copies of a poem and still has two more 
to write. To use the content of the course of study as a means 
of punishment is to build antipathy where we want sympathy, 
and disgust where we want hunger. 

When a task is assigned, it should be one that has educative 
possibilities. A child who repeatedly litters the school grounds 
can be required to pick up tlie papers dropped on the stairways. 
He is asked to do this so that he may see how his own actions 
add work to an already overburdened janitorial staff. If the 
punishment is administered carefully, in the spirit of natural 
consequences and not of retribution, the student can be made 
to understand the objection to his offense. 

The use of detention after school for punishment is effective 
even though it shouldn’t be. Are schools so dreadful that the 
child's first impulse is to escape? Should it really be considered 
punishment if a child is asked to spend an extra half hour in 
the teacher’s company? May the time come when the teacher 
and the school-room become so attractive that children plead 
for the privilege of detention, as they are doing in hundreds of 
classes. It is not difficult to make detention a reward rather than 
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a punishment. There are many odd jobs that are pleasing to the 
child and that must be done after school. Being chosen to assist 
in these tasks or being asked to spend a half hour in the informal 
company of the teacher is a delight that almost all children ap¬ 
preciate. The mere fact that a child is not invited to stay after 
school should be punishment enough. 

Informal detention stimulates rapport with the problem chil¬ 
dren. While teacher and child are working togetlier on some 
chore, possibly arranging the papers in the supply closet or 
classifying the books in the library, it is only natural that they 
converse. The teacher is relieved of the tension involved in 
facing the entire class, and the child loses the protective “hard 
shell” he wears during the day. The atmosphere is congenial, 
and getting down to causes is simplified. 

When detention is used as punishment, the procedure is 
quite different. The child who is being detained must not be 
asked to do any of the chores about the class, since these are 
usually looked upon as being rather attractive duties. He is 
to be kept idle and with the knowledge that he will be dismissed 
at the end of a given time. A clock in view helps to prolong the 
apparent length of the period. The teacher is busy at her own 
work, giving the appearance that she has to be there anyway. 
If the teacher is obviously eager to get away, that feeling is soon 
sensed by the children who decide whether they are to keep the 
teacher after school that day. When the child seems sufficiently 
chastened, his problem can be discussed with him. 

“Isolation” refers to the practice of permitting tlie student to 
remain in class while he is deprived of his books during the day 
and of the privilege (sic) of doing the class work and of par¬ 
ticipating in its activities. Time hangs heavy on the hands 
of those who have nothing to do while their friends are occu¬ 
pied. At the end of a day of isolation, with the knowledge that 
all tests and exercises given in the meantime are being marked 
as failures, the child is ready to talk with the teacher in a slightly 
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different tone than was possible at the beginning. Isolation is a 
serious penalty and should be used sparingly. It is too severe a 
punishment to be used with the exceptionally timid child.^ 

There is always the danger that the pupil will become de» 
fiant and troublesome, since he is idle all day long. For this 
reason isolation is used more often with younger children than 
with older ones. A useful precaution suggests seating the pupil 
in a rear corner of the classroom with the most reliable children 
as his neighbors. The teacher’s constant surveillance will reduce 
the possibility of disorder. Isolation should not be extended 
beyond a day or two. If it has not achieved its effect by that 
time, it never will, and the teacher must find some pretext for 
retreating gracefully and permitting the pupil to continue with 
his class. 

Similar to isolation, but less effective and justifiable, is the 
practice of ordering the child to stand in a corner of the room or 
in the corridor. To ask the child to stand in one place for a 
considerable length of time is to subject liim to unnecessary 
physical strain. The sensitive youngster is likely to feel humili¬ 
ated by so conspicuous a punishment. There is the danger that 
this punishment will create new difficulties for the teacher; the 
youngster standing in the corner may prove a center of at¬ 
traction for his classmates' attention, and the pupil in the cor¬ 
ridor may be tempted to wander into other parts of the school 
or even to leave the building without permission. 

There is considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
desirability and the effectiveness of temporary demotion as 

^ As a precaution, children who are being isolated should be permuted 
to talce their books home with them at the close of school each day and to 
return them to the teacher at the beginning of the succeeding day. In 
some instances, these children fail to be promoted at the end of the term. 
One parent complained that his child failed because the textbooks had 
been taken from his daughter and thus it was the teacher’s fault after all. 
This contention was easily disproved; still it created an unpleasant situa¬ 
tion. U the child has his books at home every evening, the teacher can 
argue that since the child hears all the explanations offered in class and 
can do his independent study at home, obviously the retardation cannot 
be attributed to the brief period of isolation. 
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punishment. Not infrequently it fails utterly as a solution for 
the problem and merely passes it on in an aggravated condition 
to the teacher of the lower class. The child realizes that the de¬ 
motion is but a temporary measure and that he is soon to be 
restored to his own class. It may give him a position of promi¬ 
nence and be an experience not altogether distasteful to his ego. 
On the other hand, the psychiatrist objects to the severity of de¬ 
motion, particularly when employed with sensitive youngsters. 
When it is employed, demotion must have the appearance of 
permanence, if it is to be at all effective. The child should be 
given a set of books in the lower class and be made to feel that 
he is to stay there until his work and conduct are so good that 
he deserves an extra promotion. The teacher of the lower class 
may inform him that at the end of a specified time she will refer 
his case to the authorities, but that the outcome will depend 
largely upon the record he is making in her class. The chief 
value of this mode of punishment is that it arouses the family 
to a realization of the seriousness of the child’s problem and to 
the need for cooperation with the school if a solution is to be 
reached. Principals have found that the child’s demotion brings 
the parent to school when all other requests fail. 

Requesting the parent to come to school is more than a de¬ 
vice for punishing the pupil; it is a necessary step in the process 
of discovering and correcting the underlying causes of the be¬ 
havior problem. Since the conduct of the interview with the 
parent has already been discussed,® it is unnecessary for us to 
indicate here how such interviews should be carried on. 

Punishments Based on Social Disapproval. Some punish¬ 
ments are useful because they make the child ashamed of what 
he has done. The underlying theory is that once the child 
realizes the unpopularity of his actions, he will see the error of 
his ways and will change them. Social pressure is here con¬ 
sidered to be the real motivating force. The principle is effec¬ 
tive, but it exposes the child to the danger of too mucli social 

8 See pp. 211-213. 
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disapproval. Social disapproval must never be permitted to take 
so severe an aspect that it leads to lasting humiliation. 

At times, the particular act of misconduct is exposed to the 
class so that the pupils show their resentment at what has been 
done. The precaution of not naming the child is worth taking 
when it is apparent that class reaction is going to be harsh. The 
culprit may be told in advance, privately, that his misconduct 
has been discovered and that the class will be asked to suggest 
the appropriate punishment. Public exposure is used only when 
the offense is one that is genuinely disliked by the group. Other¬ 
wise, the class may admire and imitate, rather than condemn. 

The official teacher of a high-school class “exposed” the way in 
which one of the boys in the class had regularly secured a “sick pass” “ 
in order to avoid going to the class of an unpopular music teacher. 
When the teacher had concluded his explanation of the various 
devices employed by the boy in getting such excuse slips week after 
week, the students' facial expressions Indicated that they were mentally 
applauding the boy’s intelligence and craftiness. 

On the other hand, when a class has developed a reputation 
for trustworthiness of which it is jealous, exposing what some 
child has done to tarnish that reputation is much more effective 
than is any punishment administered personally by the teacher. 

Public exposure is not synonymous with public humiliation. 
The following instance is cited as an illustration of extreme 
humiliation that is wholly unjustified and creates more prob¬ 
lems than it solves. 

One teacher of a fourtli-year elementary school class felt a strong 
aversion for a girl who came to scliool dirtily dressed After the morn¬ 
ing hygiene inspection had been conducted, the teacher asked Hazel 
to come to the front of the room. The class was attentive since the 
teacher had announced that she was going to show them how some 
children dared to come to scliool. When the unhappy girt approached 
the front of the room, the teacher shrank back in feigned disgust. 
“Don’t come near me! Look at your shoes. How old irere you when 
they were polished? Hold up that handkerchief so that everybody 

sA pass permitting children who are ill to leave school early in the 
day. 
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can see how white it is. How many of the boys and girls in this class 
are ashamed to sit near a girl like this? I don't see why I should ex¬ 
pose any one to the dirt you bring to school. Will you shine your shoes 
tomonow? Will you wear a clean dress? Will you bring a clean 
handkerchief? Now take your seat." How soon will Hazel forget the 
humiliation she was forced to face? A cliild’s self-respect endures a 
great deal without apparent injury, but once destroyed, it is regained 
by few children. 

“Saturation” is the practice of requiring the child to do 
publicly -what he has been doing privately. While the class is 
engaged in a recitation period, the class clown is busy, too, 
making all sorts of facial contortions and queer gestures. He is 
asked to come to the front of the room and to devote his time 
to such activities until he thinks he has had enough. As a rule, 
he soon subsides and proceeds with the work. However, if he 
has been doing something tire class admires—for example, spin¬ 
ning a top in an unusual way—the teacher may discover that the 
class is engro.s 5 ed in his demonstration and showers social ap¬ 
proval instead of the expected censure. Saturation is inappro¬ 
priate for the clown who turns the situation about so that he 
seems to be enjoying it, for then the teacher and not the child 
is being laughed at. 

This method of censure is sometimes employed with children 
who are conversing when they should be busily at work on some 
task. They are asked to continue their conversation while tire 
class awaits its termination. Some teachers require the conversa¬ 
tionalist to “tell it to the whole class,” a dangerous invitation. 
Experience teaches that children who balk at such an invitation 
show good sense and good taste. The subject-matter of the con¬ 
versation may well be such that it is better not to "tell it to the 
whole class.” The same objection can be raised to the practice 
of having ihe child read aloud a note that has just been passed 
to him by another child. 

With regard to notes, the question may be raised whether a 
child is not entitled to the same degree of privacy in his com¬ 
munications that the adult ordinarily expects and gets. There is 
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too much ado about note passing in schools. When adults at¬ 
tend a lecture or a concert and think of something they want to 
communicate to a companion before the thought slips the mind, 
it is considered proper to write a note. As long as the writing or 
the passing of a note creates no disorder and does not interfere 
with the smooth progress of the work, there can be no legitimate 
objection to its use. It reduces the amount of conversation, 
which is still more of an interference to the work that has to be 
done. The privilege of writing notes should be extended as 
one way of relaxing the tense atmosphere of the school. When 
children are given this privilege with the proviso that communi¬ 
cations must not be written or passed at inappropriate times, 
pupils usually take the responsibility in the proper manner. 
The teacher’s discretion must decide when the class is ready lor 
the introduction of this deviation from standard practice. 

Sarcasm must be used cautiously as it is often misinterpreted 
as humor. For the teacher to build a reputation as a wit is no 
great task since much school work is so monotonous and unin¬ 
teresting that a remark that arouses little comment outside the 
class seems to be the essence of wit when uttered in the class¬ 
room. Such is the prestige of the teacher that any near-humorous 
remark of hers is greeted by much, and at times sincere, laugh¬ 
ter. Thus it happens that some of her sarcastic comments are 
treated as the humorous remarks of the teacher, who is then 
encouraged to use them more often. The youngster cannot re¬ 
spond quickly enough; when he does, he is considered imperti¬ 
nent. For a mature, experienced teacher to win a battle of wit 
with a ten-year-old opponent is an empty achievement. Sarcasm 
is generally cruel and personal. It builds attitudes of resentment 
instead of cooperation and can be carried to excess when the 
children echo the teacher’s sarcastic comments. 

When it is used at all, sarcasm should be reserved for “smart 
alecks,’’ and not for the stupid ones. The child who day-dreams 
in class is a popular target for unmerited sarcasm, although he 
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is the one pupil who needs the teacher’s sympathy. Comments 
such as “Even Andy knows thatl" and “Well, Mr. Andrew, do 
you think you would be interested in doing some work today?" 
cannot be justified. 

The teacher’s use of epithets is undignified and unnecessary. 
The epithet the teacher uses on the spur of the moment and 
soon forgets is often cherished by the class at the child’s ex¬ 
pense. As newspaper comic strips wax popular, many children 
acquire the names of the idiots whose antics are currently de¬ 
scribed. Certainly, teachers should not add to the number of 
children who are so embarrassed. Among the traits that should 
never be the subject of epithets or nicknames are physical or 
mental peculiarities and shortcomings. Children are ordinarily 
extremely sensitive about excessive weight, unusual tallness or 
shortness, or any other characteristic which distinguishes them 
from the others. Even a feature they will later be proud of 
as giving them distinction—the girl who is sensitive about being 
so short will soon learn to refer to herself as pe/ite-may never¬ 
theless embarrass them when it is referred to by the teacher. 
Tradition and public opinion require that the child be a “good 
sport" and laugh with the others at every jibe at his expense. 
This laughter does not hide the fact that he is hurt, and hurt 
deeply. Many a fist fight has been started by some child’s re¬ 
peating on the playground what the teacher said in class. When 
the pupil is not able to avoid suclr taunts by means of victorious 
fist fights, his life is a miserable one. 

Reducing the Severity of Punishments. The punishments dis¬ 
cussed above are less severe than those now in common use. This 
is not necessarily a limitation of the measures that have been 
suggested. Severity of punishment is judged by a relative and 
not an absolute standard. Whether a given punishment is con¬ 
sidered severe or not depends largely upon the punishments 
customarily meted out for more reprehensible offenses. 

Let us take penal codes as an illustration. On the face of it, 
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sentencing a man to five years of imprisonment is a severe 
penalty. For five times three hundred and sixty-five days he is 
deprived of his liberty, his friends, his habits of work and play, 
his choice of food, etc. When a prison term of five years is im- 
posed for relatively minor offenses and sentences of twenty and 
forty years are common, the average citizen unthinkingly inter¬ 
prets a five-year sentence to be equivalent to an acquittal or a 
suspended sentence. 

So it is with school punishments. The greater the punish¬ 
ment for minor offenses, the more severe must punishments for 
graver offenses be. In some classes where a system of demerits is 
in force, a demerit is a serious penalty, something to be avoided 
if possible. Receiving two of them in one day is to be dreaded. 
The children do not imagine tlial it is possible to live through 
the day when a pupil receives five demerits. On the other hand, 
a visitor heard a teacher calling out “50,000 for Jim,” “7,500 for 
Martha," and “100,000 for Peter." The children seemed re¬ 
markably happy in the face of demerits that were falling among 
them in unimaginable quantities. Was this teacher's discipline 
any better than that in the class where the penalty of two 
demeri ts is reserved for serious offenses? 

Any system of discipline based on noihing more substantial 
than the fear of punishment is unstable. If it is founded on 
punishments of ridiculous severity, it is bound to fall of its own 
weight. The teacher’s whole altitude should be one of active 
cooperation for the coming of the day that has already dawned 
in many classes where punishments are resorted to rarely, if at 
all, and where they are never regarded as adequate substitutes 
for the individual study and treatment of the behavior-problem 
children. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. An eighth-grade boy who used to beat younger pupils is now in 
the care of a visiting teacher who has suggested that the classroom 
teacher emphasize the boy’s merits and overlook minor failings. 
When the other pupils noticed that the boy was slow in putting his 
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books away and that the teacher said nothing to him while she 
reprimanded other pupils for the same degree of slowness, they be¬ 
gan to refer to the teacher as being afraid to punish him. 

How should the teacher proceed? 

2. A junior-high-school teacher has a nickname for almost every 
pupil in his class After he has exhausted his supply of such names 
as “Ichabod Crane," “Peanut,” and "Squinty,” he draws upon such 
historic figures as Cleopatra, Napoleon, and Lenin. He justifies this 
procedure as introducing an element of humor into a drab school-day 
and tells us that the child who is being addressed by the nickname 
laughs as much as the others do. 

Is the practice desirable? 

3. A high-school student was caught clieating in a classroom ex¬ 
amination. The teacher confiscated the boy’s notes and asked him to 
start afresh on another sheet of paper. As the teacher walked away, 
she heard him utter an obscene remark about her, just loudly enough 
to be heard by the teacher and the boy’s immediate neighbors. 

What should she do? 

4. A fifth-grade girl, who has just been given three demerits for 
having pushed another pupil down the stairs during a fire-drill dis- 
missal, defiantly remarks, "Aw, I don’t care. Give me three more.” 

Should the teacher give her three more demerits? 

5. In a printing shop of a large industrial high school, one of his 
classmates made a belittling remark about some work Michael Harri¬ 
son was doing. In a burst of temper. Harrison threw a large ruler at 
his Clitic and, when it missed its mark, rushed forward to beat him. 

a. What immediate action should the teacher take? 

b. What should the teacher do later? 

6. Are punishments necessary in a school run by a principal and 
teachers all of whom are following the principles of mental hygiene? 

7. Why do parents generally use corporal punishment more fre¬ 
quently than teachers do, even in communities which place no legal 
restrictions on the teacher's administration of corporal punishment? 
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METHODS OF TEACHING THAT RETARD ADJUSTMENT 

A COMPARISON OF THE PSYCHIATRISTS’ AND THE 
teachers’ ATTITUDE TOWARD METHODS OF 
^ TEACHING 

T OO frequently, the superintendent or the piincipal who 
has been convinced of the soundness of the mental- 
hygiene approach to education believes that he discharges his 
newly discovered obligations by establishing a child-guidance 
clinic. Though such clinics are undoubtedly valuable in facili¬ 
tating the readjustment of the child with a serious problem, 
they do not touch the great majority of the school population. 
The inauguration of a clinic should not give the impression 
that mental hygiene is concerned exclusively with the correc¬ 
tion of emotional disorders. Mental hygiene can do most to 
improve pupils’ emotional health when all children are con¬ 
sidered its subjects and when emphasis is placed on the build¬ 
ing of good habits rather than on the correction of unhealth¬ 
ful procedures, To attain this larger goal, we must make the 
individual classroom, not die clinic, the center of the school’s 
mental-hygiene progiam. We must see that classroom practices 
do not create additional problems for the clinic to solve. 

Psychiatrists will admit that the central problem of the 
school-day is that of getting children to learn; it is therefore 
by the methods of teaching employed that the school will de¬ 
termine whether the principles of mental hygiene are to be 
abstractions or realities. It is unnecessary to attempt the for¬ 
mulation of a hygienic method of teaching arithmetic, history, 

337 
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music, or any of the other subjects in the curriculum, for that 
■would merely duplicate what educators have already done. 
There is so much in common bet-ween education and mental 
hygiene that any really sound method of teaching can be justi¬ 
fied on the basis of mental hygiene. Furthermore, psychiatrists, 
regarding thq class as a place where children and not subjects 
are taught, have little interest in the special devices used in 
separate subjects, the pupils themselve.s being remarkably alike 
whether they are studying one subject or another. 

Moreover, the psychiatrist, concerned with the child’s de¬ 
veloping personality, regards the methods of teaching as sig¬ 
nificant only to the extent that they influence the students’ 
mode of adjustment. He stresses the teacher’s guiding prin¬ 
ciples rather than the specific applications. From the stand¬ 
point of the child’s emotional health, it makes little difference 
whether the teacher presents decimals as a continuation of the 
study of common fractions or as an application of the decimal 
system of notation, and whether students master a foreign 
language by the direct method or by exercises in translation. 
To the teacher, these applications are important because they 
give substance to the basic principles; thus, few schoolmen 
would be willing to teach solid geometry equipped with only a 
kno-wledge of the subject and the desire to give students a 
feeling of security. 

The teacher is ordinarily concerned with the direct results 
of her lessons, while the psychiatrist evaluates the effects of the 
instruction in terms of its indirect influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the child’s personality. Thus the psychiatrist is wary 
of the use of the Socratic quiz because of the likelihood that 
children will be ridiculed for their ignorance and immaturity. 
He objects to the abuse of the marking book till it terrifies the 
pupil who has been called on to recite. The mental hygienist 
discovers that in the classroom the race is really to the swift; 
the slower child, who need.s a little more time to frame his 
answer to the teacher’s question, is stigmatized as dull and 
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Stupid by his more fluent companions and the teacher. The 
psychiatrist is dismayed to find retardation considered a proper 
way of dealing with the pupil who is dull, or whose interests 
and aptitudes are different from those favored by the tradi¬ 
tional curriculum. It is discouraging to see how easily most 
teachers brand a child as stupid merely because he does not 
excel in the comparatively few skills recognized by the school. 

Frequently, the psychiatrist and the teacher agree in their 
evaluation of specific instances of methodology, although 
sometimes for different reasons. Thus both recognize the im¬ 
portance of careful gradation in the presentation of any dif¬ 
ficult topic. The teacher knows that the analysis of any com¬ 
plex skill into its component skills makes for more efficient 
teaching and learning. She therefore grades her lessons care¬ 
fully when she is teaching such a topic as the addition or sub¬ 
traction of fractions and is careful to introduce only one dif¬ 
ficulty at a time. From another point of view the psychiatrist, 
too, favors careful gi'adation. He holds ineffective teaching to 
be responsible for much pupil failure. He sees exact gradation 
as one means of aiding pupils to succeed in their school work, 
Gradation now ceases to be merely a principle guiding the 
organization of a series of lessons and becomes a force that 
makes the difference between a child’s bewildered attempts to 
follow the teacher's instruction and the confident mastery of 
successive units of work, between the belief that school work 
is all meaningless drudgery and that which sees it as a series of 
attainable goals. In short, careful gradation marks the differ¬ 
ence between a feeling of inferiority with its expectation of 
failure, and on the other hand, a feeling of confidence with its 
accompanying belief that the child can succeed in his school 
work. 

The agreement between psychiatrist and teacher increases 
when the latter ceases to think only of the mechanics of teach¬ 
ing and becomes concerned with more fundamental questions. 
To be sure the form of the lesson is important, but in essence 
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methods of teaching are the medium by which the personality 
of the teacher affects that of her pupils. Mental hygiene really 
contributes little that is new to our understanding of teaching 
methods; it reminds us of the vital but often ignored truth 
that methodology must be interpreted and evaluated in terms 
of the effect on personality development. 

TO WHICH PROCEDURES OF TEACHING DOES THE 

psychiatrist object? 

The Exaggerated Importance of Marks. Many of the objec¬ 
tions raised by psychiatrists to the procedures in our classrooms 
arise from the exaggerated importance of marks and grades. 
Tradition, a curriculum organized in terms of subject-matter, 
the development of standardized tests and the modern stress 
on the statistical treatment of grades, combine to overempha¬ 
size the significance of numerical ratings. The teacher’s atti¬ 
tude is soon reflected by her students; the child’s query, "Will 
it be marked?" is a na'ively damning comment on contempo¬ 
rary education. 

The presence of the marking book during a discussion pe¬ 
riod is in most instances a teacher’s confession that therein lies 
the motivation for the lesson. The marking book introduces 
a constant threat and does much to stifle freedom of discussion. 
Students should be encouraged to feel that questions are asked 
in order to clarify difficulties and to reconcile divergent points 
of view, and not merely to help the teacher assign marks. Many 
pupils really believe that the teaclier calls on them only to 
see how many errors they will make. Relegating the marking 
book to the minor position it merits, reassures the timid child 
and encourages the dull pupil. Children must learn to speak 
when they have something to contribute to the discussion and 
to ask questions when they need help. Though the teacher 
cannot afford to dispense with the marking book, the answers 
given during a discussion period should not be marked while 
the class is present. The marking book should be deprived of 
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the mystery that often surrounds it. Each child should be per- 
mitted to see his grades and to evaluate his success. 

Low marks should be given only when the child fails to 
master the material presented in class; they should not be used 
as routine punishment for inattention or misconduct. A great 
deal of the school maladjustment of the problem child arises 
from his lack of interest in an inappropriate curriculum. Low 
marks therefore fail to touch die cause of his maladjustment 
and even aggravate the problem by increasing his antagonism 
toward the teacher, the subject, and the school. Children have 
rigid standards by which they determine whether a teacher is 
fair; they resent the practice of withholding credit that the 
pupil has earned by his unquestioned efforts. Though the 
teacher who deducts 5 per cent from the student's grade every 
time he whispers to a neighbor is gratified by an immediate 
improvement in the attentiveness of her class, she is likely to 
develop attitudes in her class that lead to more difficult prob¬ 
lems later. 

The tradition that "hearing lessons” is the teacher's chief 
duty dies hard. In some secondai-y-school classes, a typical pe¬ 
riod consists of the announcement of a new assignment and of 
an oral examination on the work assigned the preceding day. 
Little time is then available for the socializing activities that 
are essential. There can be little developing of pupils’ minds 
and personalities during the period in which the content and 
the procedure are limited to “recitation testing." Where the 
teacher desires to test the thoroughness of the students’ prep¬ 
aration, a short written quiz at the beginning of the period is 
effective and leaves most of the class time available for dis¬ 
cussion freed from the necessity of marking. 

"Recitation testing” is inefficient as a method of teaching; 
it is objectionable as a mode of treating children. It deprives 
school work of the challenge and interest that should be in¬ 
herent and makes the recitation dull and monotonous. Ordi¬ 
narily the lesson is planned in terms of some definite unit of 
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subject-matter, while the teacher exerts little effort to provide 
for variation in the interests, abilities, and backgrounds of her 
pupils. The attitude of the pupils becomes competitive and 
asocial; there is little feeling that learning is a cooperative en¬ 
terprise and that the class is a unit. Each pupil is concerned 
largely with the number of answers he can give correctly and 
with the mark he will receive. Usually, the only manifestation 
of cooperation among the pupils is the effort made by some 
child to whisper the correct answer to a classmate who has been 
called on. For all of these reasons, psychiatrists welcome any 
indication that teachers are evaluating more soundly the im¬ 
portance of marks and grades. 

Overemphasis on Speed. Psychologists have demonstrated 
the existence of a definite positive correlation between speed 
scores and power scores on intelligence tests; there is a general 
tendency for those who respond quickly to get higher scores 
than do those who are slower. Some teachers, however, go be¬ 
yond the proved facts and assume that speed and power are 
identical, that the bright child will respond quickly and that 
all slow pupils are dull. The school must remember that 
"slow” is not always a euphemism for “dull,” and that some 
pupils can achieve considerable success m school if they are 
permitted to proceed at an appropriate rate. 

When questions are asked in rapid succession, only the 
brightest pupils are able to grasp the significance of the an¬ 
swers. Few teachers stop to consider whether the entire class 
understands the answer that has been given by a pupil, or 
even whether the children have heard it. The teacher who 
comes to class thoroughly prepared appreciates the pattern of 
her lesson and knows that each answer she accepts has a defi¬ 
nite place in the development of the topic for the day. How¬ 
ever, a great many pupils may not be able to keep up with 
those who set the pace for the lesson; the slower pupils experi¬ 
ence such difficulty in understanding the work that they wel¬ 
come the relief of being categorized as stupid and the subse- 
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quent relegation to a minor part in the class discussion. Part 
of the difficulty can be ascribed to the teacher’s acceptance of 
the principle that it is poor form to repeat a child’s answers. 
Psychiatrists do not approve of the teacher who nervously 
repeats each answer before proceeding to the next question, 
but they point out that there are times when an answer de- 
seives more than a perfunctory acknowledgment by the teacher. 

Many teachers fail to distinguish between drill questions 
and thought questions. The drill question stresses the reten¬ 
tion of a fact or a skill that has already been learned by the 
student and is usually so worded that an automatic response 
is possible. When the teacher exposes the flash card “8 - 5 = ?” 
she wants the pupil to make the correct response as rapidly as 
is physiologically possible. On the other hand, thought ques¬ 
tions are designed to stimulate mental processes that are more 
complicated than mere recall. This type of question is illus¬ 
trated by: "Why are you surprised to learn that the invention 
of the cotton gin increased the prevalence of slavery in the 
South?" “What dangers did Livingstone have to face in Af¬ 
rica?” and “How can you compute the amount of commission 
to be paid to an agent who sells |io,ooo worth of stocks and 
charges i/g per cent commission?” 

The distinction is a simple one, but is generally ignored by 
the teacher who applies to all questions the technique that is 
appropriate only for drill questions. Some teachers expect an 
immediate answer to every question and are impatient with 
the pupil who hesitates. Thought questions are often asked 
with such rapidity that reflection is impossible, and responses 
based on habit are made. Several unfortunate conditions fol¬ 
low as a result of such improper rapid-fire questioning. The 
ability to think a question through to its conclusion is not cul¬ 
tivated, and the pupils get into the slovenly habit of uttering 
the first thought that comes to mind. Slow children are penal¬ 
ized regularly by low marks and by the implication of failure 
at the very time that they should be helped to gain self- 
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confidence. The pupil who is trying to formulate an answer 
is embarrassed when other children raise their hands and offer 
a response. Marking the answers to questions the instant they 
are given confuses the dull pupil. The emotional shock of be¬ 
ing called on suddenly may lead the child to forget the answer 
he has learned, just as surely as a physical shock, such as a 
blow, will confuse his thinking. 

Confusion of Ignorance with Misconduct. Few children 
make errors deliberately. Incorrect answers must therefore be 
regarded as indicative of ignorance or misinterpretation, not 
as impertinence, and should never he ridiculed. Some replies 
will provoke laughter regardless of the teacher’s attitude, but 
she must be careful to cultivate pupils’ respect for the contribu¬ 
tions made by others. The harsh treatment of students’ an¬ 
swers complicates the problems of the dull student and the 
timid child by discouraging them from participating in class 
discussions. The use of sharp retorts makes the classroom an 
unnecessarily inhospitable place. 

The Socratic quiz, the process whereby the teacher uses a 
series of questions first to make the child critical of his beliefs 
and then to build a correct concept, is an effective teaching 
device, but a dangerous one. Unless used with caution, it be¬ 
comes a dangerous weapon for exposing the youngster’s ig¬ 
norance to the teacher’s sarcasm and the pupils’ ridicule. 

This procedure should be employed publicly only when the 
misconception is basic and widespread, for example, when 
youngsteis believe that citizens of other countries are ipso facto 
ignorant and uncivilized. It is easy enough to use the first part 
of the Socratic method and to convince the children of their 
own ignorance; the second half, the constructive or maieutic 
part, demands all the ingenuity and skill at the teacher’s com¬ 
mand. Unless the teacher can use the entire method, and can 
do so without belittling any individual pupil, she should not 
employ the method at all. 

Although questions are essentially teaching rather than dis- 
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ciplinary measures, they are frequently employed as aids to 
the maintenance ot order. This use is justifiable to the extent 
that they increase the degree of active pupil participation in 
the lesson. The teacher can thus bring many children into 
the discussion and revive flagging interest without administer¬ 
ing any punishments. They are misused when the teacher calls 
on the pupil who has been day-dreaming and permits the 
others to laugh at the pupil’s discomfiture. When the teacher 
calls on the inattentive pupil, there is no reason for awaiting 
his reply. His silence may invite laughter, and an irrelevant 
reply may lead to ridicule. The teacher who directs a question 
at an inattentive pupil, ostensibly in the normal course of the 
lesson, should pass over the incident quickly by accepting an¬ 
other’s response, by answering it herself or by treating his 
silence as attributable to the praiseworthy desire not to give 
an answer unless one is ceitam of its correctness. The im¬ 
portant consideration is that the child’s attention has been 
returned to the lesson; it is ordinarily unnecessary to add a 
reprimand. 

Overemphasis on Subject-Matter. When the curriculum is 
constructed in terms of separate subjects and the teachers 
themselves are selected, particularly in secondary schools, 
largely for their mastery of subject-matter, it is not unjustifiable 
for the teacher to conclude that her major problem is to get 
students to master the content assigned for the grade. This 
tendency is especially marked in secondary schools where 
each teacher meets so many different students daily and sees 
each one for so short a time that the content of the day’s les¬ 
son usually is the only bond between teacher and student. 
Mental hygiene does not wish the school to lose sight of the 
subject-matter; it asks that mastery be interpreted as meaning 
more than the ability to repeat glibly what has been said 
in class. 

A typical result of the erroneous interpretation of mastery 
is the overemphasis on drill as a classroom activity. The funda- 
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mental justification for drill periods lies in the need for over¬ 
learning to secure retention. The pupil who spells “friend” as 
"freind” can learn the correct spelling in a few minutes, but 
unless the new spelling is subjected to drill, planned and 
executed according to the results of psychological experi¬ 
ments, it is soon forgotten, and the child drifts back into his 
habitual mode of response. Adults remember the details of 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” more distinctly than they recall 
those of a novel read only a few months ago chiefly because 
of the amount of overlearning in the first story. Drill and 
overlearning are necessary as a means of preventing future 
errors, but tliey do not deserve the excessive amount of time 
ordinarily allotted them. The teacher can reduce the force of 
the psychiatrists’ objections to drill periods without impairing 
the efficacy of such exercises. 

As an illustration of the way the school can affect the child's 
adjustment by the hygienic conduct of prosaic drill periods 
and home-work assignments, these two procedures are treated 
here in greater detail than are other aspects of methodology. 

Drills cannot teach anybody how to do anything. If one 
is given a sheet on which appear such equations as ”rxh = } 
bxg=f nixz=:?/’ no amount of practice will result in mas¬ 
tery of the correct answers unless they are known in advance 
or are supplied as the exercise is done. Similarly, drill alone 
cannot aid the child who is backward in any of the school 
subjects. Hence it is important that a period of teaching pre¬ 
cede drill work. This principle is generally followed in the 
first presentation of a topic and is just as widely violated in 
drills for students who are deficient in any school subject. 
The child who has failed in a test is often given a page of 
drill exercises in the belief that the drill will remove the error. 
Drills cannot remove error; all they can do is to impress what 
has been learned. If the child has learned the wrong response, 
that is the one that will be emphasized by the drill exercises. 
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Even after comprehension is assured, drills prove useless 
when reliance is placed on mechanical repetition of the re¬ 
sponse. Thus, it is wasteful to have children memorize a poem 
line by line without their first understanding and appreciating 
the entire poem. Similarly, it is ineffective to have a high-school 
student memorize the steps in the demonstration of a geometry 
theorem before he has gained some insight into the situation 
that IS described. Much of the drudgery that alienates the 
child’s interest in his school work is the result of an over¬ 
emphasis on the memoriter method. Psychologists and teach¬ 
ers agree that the repetition must be attentive and in the 
context in which it is to be used. Drill work done in the spirit 
of punishment is therefore inefficient as learning, as well as 
undesirable for the wrong attitudes it sets up. Because tlie 
subject-matter of the drill is more or less known to the chil¬ 
dren, it is not as interesting as a new lesson so that greater 
motivation is needed than in ordinary periods. 

Where the drill is given to the entire class, individual chil¬ 
dren often spend considerable time practising connections 
that have already been sufficiently overlearned. By using 
diagnostic tests, the teacher can subdivide the class into several 
smaller groups, each of which drills upon that phase of the 
work in which overlearning is still necessary. Traditional class¬ 
room drill periods are wasteful and deceive the teacher into 
believing that she is providing ample opportunities for re¬ 
tention of what has been taught. 

To secure maximum efficiency, drill work customarily pro¬ 
ceeds at a rapid tempo. Students are required to give their 
responses immediately after the question stimulus. Flash cards 
are exposed for short intervals; questions are asked in rapid- 
fire fashion; and written exercises are ordinarily timed. Short 
periods of this nature are probably harmless, but prolonged 
high-tension drill periods are wearing even to a sturdy, phleg¬ 
matic child. They are more harmful to tire duller pupil and 
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to the child who is high strung. For this reason alone, it is un¬ 
fortunate that the frequency and the duration of drill periods 
are increased in classes for pupils who have been failed. 

Drill periods should be short. The evidence adduced by 
educational psychologists that shorter drill periods are more 
efficient per minute than are longer periods, further justifies 
such abbreviation. Drill periods should not follow each other 
closely in the daily schedule. Because of the strenuous nature 
of a drill period, it should come during that part of the day 
when children are best fitted for this high-speed work. Though 
psychologists assert that mental fatigue is negligible in the 
average child’s school-day and that he can do as good work at 
one time of the day as he can at another, consideration of the 
emotional strain should bar drills immediately preceding an 
eagerly anticipated occurrence or just after a period of strenu¬ 
ous work. Thus, the high-school teacher who concludes his 
lesson with a drill period often finds his class misinterpreting , 
the exercise merely as a device for filling in the time before 
the bell rings. 

The items chosen for emphasis by drill should require auto¬ 
matic recall and permanent retention. More frequently than 
teachers realize or care to admit, tradition is the sole basis tor 
selection, How many hours are spent drilling on dates in his¬ 
tory and on locational facts in geography? Even today there 
is an uncomfortably large number of students who are drilled 
on the definitions of various grammatical terms of whose cor¬ 
rect use they are ignorant. It is wasteful to devote so much 
time to drill work with children whose intellectual equip¬ 
ment is so meager that they will probably not go much higher 
on the educational ladder. That the dull child is unfit for the 
intellectual niceties of a subject does not excuse our using his 
class time for drill on material whose very inclusion in the 
curriculum is hardly justifiable. 

Objection is raised to drills on the grounds that they are 
monotonous, unduly tiring, and frequently fruitless; these 
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objections are overcome by having the repetition in a mean¬ 
ingful context. Experiments in the teaching o£ reading show 
that the most efficient means of drill is the very practice of 
reading. Instead of attempting to motivate the monotonous 
repetition of the different phonic “families” in the hope that 
thus retention will be assured, it is preferable to have the 
material used in such a variety of ways that meaningful repeti¬ 
tion in context is secured. Maximum self-activity is not stimu¬ 
lated unless the student has been convinced that mastery of 
this particular bit of subject-matter is important. (First it is 
necessary for the teacher to convince herself that the content 
is significant.) This is facilitated when drill is individualized 
so that each child concentrates on the correction of his own 
weaknesses. 

Knowledge of success or failure is important in drills. This 
involves prompt correction, not marking and grading. Drill 
exercises must be checked as die child proceeds in order to 
avoid the waste occasioned by spending time strengthening 
an association that is later to be changed. Most standardized 
practice material makes provision for the pupil’s self-correc¬ 
tion. With adequate precautions to prevent the pupil’s copy¬ 
ing the answers as a substitute for working the exercises, this 
procedure may well be followed by the teacher. Key sheets 
prepared in advance and monitors are other means of cor¬ 
recting papers quickly and efficiently. Whatever the method 
used, it is essential that tire student know as soon after the 
response as possible, whether he is right or wrong. 

Standardized tests demonstrate the improvement being 
made by the student and lend themselves to graphic repre¬ 
sentation. Simple line graphs, which are sufficient for depict¬ 
ing progress, are readily understood by children as young as 
fifth graders in the elementary school. Even a monotonous 
task becomes significant and interesting when the pupil sees 
its effect upon his proficiency. Where intrinsic motivation is 
impossible and the course of study is so rigid that the teacher 
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is compelled to drill on material of whose value both pupils 
and teacher are dubious, extrinsic motivation, such as games, 
contests and rivalry in groups or with one’s own record, can 
be used to advantage. 

The necessity for drill periods is conceded by both teachers 
and psychiatrists. Though teachers realize many of the defects 
of drill periods, the detached position of the psychiatrist en¬ 
ables him to see these weaknesses more dearly. If the teacher 
were to use her classroom experience more effectively, she 
would he able to realize the maximum value from drill periods 
without permitting them to deaden children’s interest in their 
school work. 

The Assignment of Unnecessary Home Work. Objection to 
poor home-work assignments is not based solely on pedagogical 
grounds. Dislike for school, with its ramifications in poor 
work and conflicts both within tire child and with the school 
authorities, can often be traced partly to unreasonable home¬ 
work assignments. The student who has to slop some interest¬ 
ing activity to do less inviting sdiool work, especially when 
it is work with which he has been generally unsuccessful and 
whose purpose is not at all clear to him, is being conditioned 
to dislike the assignment and tire school it represents. With 
such children, failure to do the home work is frequently an 
early step in their revolt against school. 

The conscientious child, on the other hand, devotes far too 
much time to home work, using the assignment as the reason, 
or the excuse, for avoiding the other activities, such as physical 
and social activities, in which he should be engaging. Physi¬ 
cians are divided on the question of whether the demands 
made by the school are excessive. Certainly, the school should 
hesitate to prolong the number of hours during which the 
child sits impassively at his books. 

Home work is objectionable because it may lead to the de¬ 
velopment of bad work habits. Cheating is so easy with home¬ 
work assignments that the teacher soon has an additional 
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problem to solve. Freed from the supervision of the teacher, 
the pupil seeks only to get through with his work as rapidly 
as possible. The habits of carelessness and slovenliness which 
home work encourages are not soon eradicated, particularly 
when the teacher is negligent in supervising the work, 

Only occasionally does home work aid the duller child to 
keep up with the rest of the class. He must have simplified ma¬ 
terial and clearer explanations: better illustrations will do 
him more good than will additional practice. Since he is be¬ 
hind the class in the work that has been done so far, he ex¬ 
periences difficulty in doing the home work. His failure is di.s- 
couraging: moreover, the additional work that must be done 
is often misinterpreted as punishment for his inability to keep 
up with the class. Home-work assignments arc so obvious a 
remedy that they mislead the teacher into thinking that the 
problem has been solved. 

The practice of assigning home work is so nearly universal 
that one sometimes wonders what value it has to deserve such 
widespread approval. Among the more common reasons that 
have been advanced to justify assigning work at home is the 
argument that it provides the practice necessary for acquiring 
skill. Children who need additional drill beyond that afforded 
in class are asked to get it at home. Theoretically, duller chil¬ 
dren are thus enabled to maintain themselves in class. Since 
the ability to conduct a satisfactory drill period is developed 
by the teacher only after much training and experience, we 
have no right to assume that the backward pupil knows how 
to conduct self-drill effectively. Is there any assurance that he 
will bring to his home work the attention and the interest that 
are necessary if the exercise is to be more than meaningless, 
ineffective, rote repetition? How likely is it that the unsuper¬ 
vised child will be able to accomplish more at home than the 
trained teacher can at school? 

There are subjects in which individual home practice is 
essential. The speech-correction teacher cannot eliminate a 
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child’s lisp unless the lessons are followed by practice at home. 
Similarly, a student will never master a foreign language with¬ 
out supplementing class teaching with individual work. In 
such instances, home-work assignments are effective when 
students know why the assignment is made, what they are to 
do, and how they are to proceed. 

In school, the child is a follower; with his home work he 
has the opportunity of working on his own initiative, argue 
the defenders of home work. That self-reliance is developed by 
the use of such assignments is questionable. In most instances, 
the pupil who encounters serious difficulty immediately seeks 
the aid of older members of the family or of friends. The 
assistance that is given him may be confusing when a second 
method of solution is presented before he has mastered the 
one taught in school. Not infrequently, the child returns to 
the teacher with new sources of error and a wider background 
with which to be confused. The teacher then finds herself cor¬ 
recting the errors not only of the students in her own class, 
but those made by a miscellaneous assortment of brothers, sis¬ 
ters, aunts, and uncles. 

There are belter ways of stimulating the growth of self- 
reliance. Give pupils vital tasks in the completion of which 
they are interested; let them solve the problems that arise as 
they work on a group problem; encourage them to work along 
lines of special interest; permit them to make individual and 
group reports on problems of general concern but in which 
they are particularly interested; give them a larger share in the 
responsibility for the good discipline and efficient conduct of 
the class; use discipline rather than order as the basis for the 
conduct of the class—these and other suggestions that occur 
readily enough to the class teacher offer far more promise of 
developing self-reliance than does the home-work assignment. 

Teachers who attempt to discontinue home-work assign¬ 
ments soon discover that it is really the parents who demand 
the continuance of the practice. One group regards it as a 
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simple substitute for supervising the child’s leisure activities 
at home. Others see it as a visible means of judging the child’s 
school progress. But most parents rarely use the home work to 
check the child’s achievements. It is the unusual parent who 
inspects his youngster’s work daily. Even if this were the rule 
rather than the exception, are there no stronger bonds between 
school and home than the home work? How little it tells of 
the school’s aims and of the ways in which the home can 
cooperate in attaining the common goall 

Most of the advantages that have been claimed for home 
work follow only when the assignment is planned and ad¬ 
ministered skilfully; there is no indirect value of home work 
that cannot be realized more effectively by other means. The 
work done at home therefore takes on significance when it is 
worth doing for its own sake. The English teacher who has 
her class read a good book, the civics teacher who arranges for 
students to visit governmental agencies at work; the foreign- 
language teacher who asks the pupils to listen in on a given 
radio program; the elementary-school teacher who suggests 
that her children examine the daily newspapers for true in¬ 
cidents that can be used in a project on ’’Everyday Heroes" 
—these teachers are assigning worth-while activities even though 
they don’t bind the home and the school. The greater the 
maturity of the students, the more varied are the activities 
that can be suggested. Hence home work is more important 
in colleges than in secondary schools and is more significant 
in the high schools than in the elementary schools. 

Class instruction of necessity seeks a common basis on which 
to organize the school work. This limits the amount of at¬ 
tention that can be given to the special interests of individual 
pupils. The trigonometi-y instructor cannot make many ap¬ 
plications to navigation, for that would bore most of the 
class. Similarly, the history teacher pays little attention to the 
development of art, and the English class discusses music only 
occasionally. Yet tlrese may be the very applications that will 
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attract some of the students. The home-work assignment is a 
convenient means of adapting the curriculum to individual 
interests, a modification warmly recommended by mental 
hygiene. Jean Chrisiophe may not be an appropriate novel 
for the high school, but it fascinates the intelligent high-school 
senior who looks forward to a musical career. Since large 
classes complicate the process of making individual assign¬ 
ments, this procedure is recommended where the students’ 
interests are pronounced and are known to the teacher. It is 
useful also as a method of arousing the indifferent student to 
the possibilities of the subjects being studied, Properly em¬ 
ployed, differentiated assignments need not loster premature 
specialization; they use the special assignment as a means of 
broadening the student’s interests. 

If the teacher is to use the class time for presenting differ¬ 
ing points of view, for interpreting content and demonstrat¬ 
ing its applications, then the students must get the factual 
background elsewhere. Socialized recitations are fruitful when 
students bring with them a rich background. Otherwise, the 
discussions degenerate into mere talk or become disguised 
lectures. With secondary-school and college students, it is often 
advisable to have the actual studying done befoie a class, so 
that the teacher is spared the necessity of having to present 
the content orally. Assignments for home study free the class 
period for more meaningful activities. For home work to serve 
this purpose, it can be used only after students have been 
shown how to study effectively. So long as they interpret 
"study” to mean either "skim” or "memorize,” the teacher will 
still have to spend most of the time repealing explanations 
that should have been mastered at home. It is the home-work 
assignment that teaches the pupil to use library facilities and 
to gather data on a given topic. Though the routine assign¬ 
ment has little to commend it, the task that challenges the 
pupil will help some students develop the ability to work in- 
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dependently and to keep working until the solution has been 
found. 

Home work in itself is neither good nor bad; the specific as¬ 
signments that are given will determine whether tire expected 
advantages are to be realized. Before the assignment is made, the 
teacher must decide whether it is necessary. The answer should 
be dictated not by tradition or on any ground other than that 
of the necessity for the students’ doing that specific piece of 
work at home. The assignment should be given only to those 
children who will profit therefrom. In many instances, this 
will involve giving individual assignments, and, in others, the 
elimination of the assignment. 

The task must not involve abilities that the children do not 
have. In the lower grades, where the children are incapable of 
working out a new topic without supervision, it is desirable to 
limit home work to practice or other activities involving ma¬ 
terial already taught in class. When the child is asked to study 
a new topic or to master a new skill, the teacher must see 
that the child has the abilities needed for mastery. 

The assignment must be specific and definite. "Review the 
results of the Industrial Revolution" is illustrative of the many 
vague assignments still given by teachers. The task can be 
simplified by having the teacher supply an outline by topics 
and subtopics or a series of questions which can be used by the 
child to guide his study. Certainly, the pupil must understand 
the assignment before he can complete it successfully. It 
should be couched in language that is comprehensible to him 
and that is free from unusual or difficult words. Where the 
work involves a new procedure, the process should be ex¬ 
plained before the children are asked to do the work at home. 

Matters are simplified when the teacher foresees the prob¬ 
lems involved in correction before she sets the task. To permif 
days to pass without checking and correcting the work done 
by the pupils is to encourage habits of slovenliness. By omit- 
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ting the correction, the teacher admits that it was unnecessary 
to have given the assignment. The duty of checking home¬ 
work is often onerous and warrants assigning home work with 
a view to ease of correction. Instead of having the children 
answer essay questions, the teacher substitutes questions of 
the short-answer type. In the course of the class discussion, the 
answers are elicited or given. The children then exchange 
papers for correction, precautions being taken to shift the 
pattern of exchange daily in order to prevent the formation of 
permanent “understandings” between any two pupils. Longer 
assignments should be given infrequently, unless the teacher 
has the time or the assistance necessary for careful and prompt 
supervision. 

Children must understand the reason for the request that 
they do this work at home. It is therefore advisable to have 
the assignment announced during, or near the end of, the 
period in which the basis is laid. As an illustration of this type 
of assignment, we take one given in a junior high-school his¬ 
tory class. The pupils have been discussing the various in¬ 
ventions since the Civil War, and the class is now ready for a 
review exercise. The question is asked, "If we were going to 
honor the inventor who has done most for his country and for 
the world, which of these men would you choose for that 
honor?” Various names are mentioned, and a difference of 
opinion arises as to who should be chosen. The assignment 
then follows. They are to think of the various men whose in¬ 
ventions have been studied this term. Each child is to come to 
school the next day with his nomination for the honor and 
with a list of the reasons for thinking his choice to be more 
important than the others’. Illustrative answers are given, and 
the pupils are advised to consider all the men before making 
the chbice. When considerations of class management suggest 
that the assignment be announced as the class convenes, it 
should be referred to again at the appropriate time during 
tire period. 
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Home work is not limited to drill material. Children may 
be asked to collect pictures illustrative of the topic studied; 
to read a story relating to the material being discussed in class; 
or to attempt to find a solution for a problem that is inter¬ 
fering with progress on tire class project. It must follow that 
home work is never to be given in the spirit of punishment 
and that children are never excused from the work except for 
such excellence as renders the additional work unnecessary. 

Home work should be planned so that the burden does not 
seem unreasonable in length to the student. When the quality 
of the work done in class makes only a short assignment neces¬ 
sary, little additional work should be called for. This practice 
of abbreviating demands when the class does excellent work 
affords additional motivation for them to reach that level 
again. When differentiated assignments are made, the teacher 
must be careful that students do not feel they are being pun¬ 
ished when home work is given. Before holidays the assign¬ 
ment is reduced. Little is to be gained from the student’s illu¬ 
sion that the teacher is interested only in school work and is 
immune to the appeal of extra time for holiday activities. 

Much of the drudgery of home work arises from the un¬ 
necessary inclusion of written exercises. Teachers who discover 
their students slighting assignments that call only for study, 
assume that written exercises are the solution. The cause of 
the child’s practice is often to be found in his inability to 
study. Here a series of lessons on the art of study is more help¬ 
ful than is the demand for written work. A short, informal 
quiz in class will test mastery and industry more effectively 
than does the routine prescription of written exercises. 

With home work, as with most other phases of classroom 
procedure discussed in this chapter, there is essential agree¬ 
ment between the good teacher and the mental hygienist. The 
maximum value of home-work assignments can be realized 
without going to the extremes to which the psychiatrist ob¬ 
jects. 
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There are numerous other flaws in methodology that are 
condemned by both educators and psychiatrists. Thus both 
groups deplore an excessively teacher-dominated classroom, 
where the teacher is overconscientious and pupils are denied 
the active participation which is a prerequisite lor learning. 
It is unnecessary to inveigh against the use of routinized 
methods of teaching which ignore differences in pupils’ apti¬ 
tudes and interests, and all can see how the child’s emotional 
problems are complicated when the school-day is devoted to 
the presentation of work that is too difficult for the class to 
comprehend or to master. Psychiatrists approve of every at¬ 
tempt made by teachers to help their pupils realize the sig¬ 
nificance of the task that confronts the class and to employ 
methods of teaching so interesting and stimulating that the 
children enjoy progressing toward the goals that are set. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Where examinations are overemphasized, there is unneces¬ 
sarily excessive emotional and physical strain for both teacher 
and pupils. The teacher who is interested in her students’ 
emotional health cannot help being disheartened by the ex¬ 
tent to which classroom examinations are regarded as ends 
rather than as means, Examining the values and the limita¬ 
tions of school examinations suggests a plan lor getting the 
optimum benefit of examinations with a minimum of abuse. 

The Limitations of Current Examinations. Viewed in the 
proper light, examinations are not awe-inspiring; they are 
merely classroom periods set aside for taking inventory of 
pupils’ achievements. Yet tlrey are often conducted with such 
ado tliat tlrey assume a position disproportionate to their im¬ 
portance. 

No experienced teacher finds the "promotion test’’ an, ade¬ 
quate basis for deciding whether a pupil is to be sent ahead 
to the higher grade. The numerous classroom exercises given 
throughout the term offer a more valid indication of the pu- 
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pils’ attainments. Why then should students be led to believe 
that success on examinations is more significant than is suc¬ 
cess in the daily work? The greater the importance attached 
to an examination, the more difficult it is for the student to 
prepare lor it properly and to do his best. When the stress of 
examinations becomes so great that children are beset by 
worry, the examination loses its value even as a measuring 
instrument. 

Only those who have taught under such circumstances ap¬ 
preciate the strain endured by teachers working under the 
direction of unsympathetic supervisors who use the results of 
classroom examinations as the chief means of rating teachers. 
It is small wonder that teaching is subordinated to coaching 
and that emphasis is placed on those items in the curriculum 
that are likely to become examination questions. The teacher 
who sees the examination as directed at her rather than at 
her class cannot judge calmly when children are not exerting 
what she considers adequate efforts at mastering tire con¬ 
tent. The stage is then set for the almost hysterical efforts of 
the teacher who misinterprets lack of interest as impertinence 
and stupidity as misconduct. She then threatens, scolds, pun¬ 
ishes, coaxes, drills, and coaches,—in short, she does every¬ 
thing but teach. The feeling of security, without which teach¬ 
ing and learning are difficult if not impossible, is seriously 
jeopardized by this uncritical overemphasis on examinations. 

Examination schedules are prepared with too much atten¬ 
tion to administrative facility and too little to considerations 
of pupil health. In secondary schools, and even in some ele¬ 
mentary schools, it is customary to set aside a few days each 
semester exclusively for examination purposes. Where a child 
has three or four examinations a day for several days at a 
stretch, there is considerable physical strain in preparing for 
these tests and in working at full speed during the examina¬ 
tions. In one of our states, the state-wide examinations given 
to high-school students are so arranged that it is common for 
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many children to spend five hours taking two examinations 
the schedule for which conflicts. For these students no time is 
allowed for lunch and whatever moments these children snatch 
for recess purposes reduces the time they have for the exam¬ 
inations. There are even some clrildren who spend seven hours 
taking three examinations consecutively; these children are 
allowed only a half hour for lunch and relaxation. There is 
no medical or educational justification for subjecting adoles¬ 
cents to such intensive strain. 

From the practice of concentrating examination periods, 
it follows that the correction of these papers must also be done 
within a very short time. The burden of the clerical work in 
reading and grading the test papers and the mathematical 
labor of treating the results statistically constitute a large part 
of the unnecessary drudgery of teaching. These activities take 
up so mucli of the teacher’s time that social activities are cur¬ 
tailed and the only intellectual exercise taken by teachers is 
that offered by the daily grind of preparation for class. Teach¬ 
ers would have more opportunity to develop the well-rounded 
personalities they desire and need, were they freed from the 
overwhelming drudgery involved in the blind worship of ex¬ 
aminations and marks. 

The mark is often confused with the condition of knowledge 
and ability it is expected to represent. The child, and often 
the teacher, feels that if only the grade is satisfactory, he need 
not worry about the factors responsible for the grade. Pupils 
learn to volunteer when they know the answer and to main¬ 
tain a scholarly silence when tliey are ignorant (of course, 
looking disappointed when the teacher calls on another stu¬ 
dent). Cheating is condoned, and cramming is regarded as a 
necessity. In the effort to pass examinations, the acquisition 
of knowledge and the development of skill are secondary. 

Examinations often play a decisive part in the actual con¬ 
struction of the curriculum. In practice, the content of ex¬ 
amination papers is more influential than the course of study. 
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This condition would not be especially objectionable were it 
not for the fact that examinations generally stress facts and 
skills at the expense of attitudes and interests. In geography 
classes teachers take the point of view that they are concerned 
more with the people of a country than with the rivers and 
mountains. The child usually reacts to human and social 
geography with the interest and sympathy that corroborate 
the psychological soundness of the newer methods of teaching 
geography. Then comes the examination, and the pupil is 
asked not for his attitude toward the caste system but for the 
name of the principal river in India. The child concludes that 
it is the cities and the rivers and the mountains that are im¬ 
portant, not the people, their customs or their civilization. 
This distortion results from the fact that attitudes are not as 
easily measured as are facts. The overemphasis on examina¬ 
tions, therefore, causes a misinterpretation of curricular de¬ 
mands. 

Entirely too much time is being given today to testing and 
to grading the results of such examinations. When the at¬ 
tempt is made to convince teachers of the desirability of group 
instruction, or of individual creative work in art and literature, 
all too often the reply of the schoolman is that he has no time 
for this. How many worth-while phases of education are 
slighted in order to save time that is later used for examina¬ 
tions! Were we able to release some of the time and energy 
wasted in unnecessary examinations, we should then have re¬ 
moved one of the basic obstacles to the introduction of newer 
curricular materials and modern methods of instruction. 

The elimination of examinations is not the panacea for 
modern educational ailments. With present educational sys¬ 
tems, examinations are both necessary and desirable. It is not 
the examination that is objectionable so much as is the way 
in which it is sometimes misused. Properly understood as 
educative and not as punitive or inquisitorial instruments, 
examinations have a legitimate function in the school. 
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What are the values o£ examinations? They enable the 
school to measure the effectiveness of the teaching by allow¬ 
ing children to set down, their responses undisturbed by the 
prompting of the teacher or tire glances of the class. Tests 
measure the progress of individual students and facilitate the 
diagnosis of special weaknesses. They offer a center about 
which the teacher may motivate a review of old material be¬ 
fore proceeding to the new. In a system where marks and 
grades must be given, tests offer a more reliable and valid basis 
for grading than would otherwise be possible. They make 
possible the comparison of the achievements of pupils, classes, 
and methods of teaching. Nevertheless, none of these values 
makes it necessary or desirable to use the examination as a 
weapon. 1 

The Proper Use of Examinations. Examinations should be 
given when needed and not as dictated by the calendar. When 
the teacher thinks it desirable to have fairly definite informa¬ 
tion of the level of children’s achievements, the examination 
can be used. After an important section of the term’s work has 
been completed, both teacher and pupil see the desirability of 
checking the progress made. Where the aim of examinations 
can be achieved without giving a special test, obviously the 
examination should be omitted. 

Examination papers should be used rather than filed. Merely 
grading an examination paper is an inadequate treatment of 
the exercise. It is preferable to have fewer tests but to use the 
results of those we do administer. Not only should students 
be shown the errors that were made, but they should be given 
the remedial exercises that will eliminate the source of the 
error. This remedial treatment is impossible unless teaclrers re¬ 
duce markedly the number of comprehensive examinations 
they are to correct and interpret. 

Frequent, short, and informal exercises are to be preferred 
to a few, long, formal examinations. The use of short quizzes 
is recommended because they involve less mental and physical 
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strain for both teacher and class. In many instances, the class 
need not know that the teaclier regards the particular exer¬ 
cise as a test of their ability. The possibility of their worrying 
over the outcome of the examination is drus reduced. 

The amount of attention paid to mere percentage results 
should be reduced. The ‘‘passing mark” has become almost a 
fetish in American schools. Why should the passing mark be 
fixed arbitrarily at 60 per cent, 65 per cent, 70 per cent, or 
90 per cent? It is impossible to predict the difficulty of a test. 
In some examinations, 65 per cent is a low grade, while in 
others of apparently equal difficulty, the same grade is com¬ 
paratively high. An inflexible standard for passing makes it 
difficult to adjust the level of the work to the child's ability. 
With a fixed curriculum, there are some children who have 
reached a practical limit when tliey have mastered 50 per cent 
of the content in a given subject. Further gain is possible 
only at the cost of time and energy not in proportion to the 
value of the additional improvement. On the other hand, 
the abler child is lulled into smugness, for he finds it easy to 
be satisfied so long as he is assured of a passing grade in all his 
subjects. To set numerically different standards for passing 
grades for the children in the same class arouses resentment 
both from the superior and the inferior. The same purpose is 
served without undesirable concomitants if for percentages is 
substituted the more helpful list of individual weaknesses 
with suggested exercises for overcoming them. 

Much of the strain of preparation for examinations can be 
relieved by having the reviewing done in class as part of the 
' regular work of the day. The necessary reviewing and drilling 
are more effective when they are led by the teacher or at least 
are done under her supervision. If she plans to use the ex¬ 
amination as a measure of her efficiency, it is certainly de¬ 
sirable that tire test be given without any special opportunity 
for cramming. Reviews can be motivated without using the 
examination as a constant threat. 
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Classroom examinations should not be used as the chief 
basis for rating teachers. The discredited and discarded Eng¬ 
lish system of “payment by results” does not deserve imitation. 
There are many indices of teachers’ effectiveness that are 
more valid than are examination results. So long as these tests 
are used to rate teachers, we shall continue to have undue 
teacher strain, Much can be done to free teachers from the 
obstacles to progressive teaching merely by substituting other 
measures for the classroom examination as an index of the 
teacher’s merit. 

CHEATING AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 

Cheating is caused more by the school situation than by the 
child’s emotional maladjustment. Most pupils cheat for rea¬ 
sons other than emotional unrest, and cheating can be re¬ 
duced without improving tire youngster’s ability to meet the 
other problems he faces. It is closely associated with other 
school offenses only because the pupil who cheats frequently 
violates other school regulations as well. Though emotionally 
upset children cheat, perfectly healthy pupils do, too. To at¬ 
tach great significance to cheating as a symptom of emotional 
instability is unwarranted, for the same children who cheat 
in one teacher’s room don’t think of doing so in another’s. It 
is indicative rather of the child’s failure or unwillingness to 
meet the school’s demands—the dull pupil cheats more often 
than the bright one does—and of unwholesome or inefficient 
class practices. 

The reason for the minor significance to be attached to 
cheating as an emotional problem is that children do not 
think it wrong to cheat. They do not see what harm is done, 
since even the teacher is pleased by the higher marks. Young¬ 
sters distinguish between cheating in sports and cheating on 
an examination, for they understand how one team may lose 
the game because the other team cheated. To them dishonesty 
in examinations may be dangerous, but not wrong. 
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Children distinguish between giving information on an ex¬ 
amination and receiving it. The youngster who refuses to aid 
another is soon ostracized by the other members of his group. 
Punishing the clrild who gives information isn’t altogether- 
justified since, in his own mind, he is doing something that is 
noble. The teacher should encourage the bright student to 
tutor the dull pupils and then explain the purpose of the ex¬ 
amination as an attempt to discover individual weaknesses, as 
a teaching rather than a testing measure. The school can get 
at least surface agreement with the idea that the one who gives 
information is hurting rather than helping his friend. Recog¬ 
nition should be given to him for his good intentions, but he 
must be helped to find expression along more acceptable 
lines. 

Reducing the Prevalence of Cheating. As long as the school 
thinks wholly in terms of individual success and uses marks 
as a major incentive, cheating cannot be eliminated. It is 
another result of excessive individualism and competition. 
The impression that marks are the goals of school work must 
be weakened by the attitude taken by the teacher, Stress should 
be laid, not so much on the mark that a pupil receives on a 
given exercise, but rather on the weaknesses disclosed and on 
the methods that may be used to overcome the indicated de¬ 
ficiencies. A great many exercises need not be marked at all, 
although they are corrected. The child can be led to perceive 
that teaching and learning are interacting processes, and that 
the goals of teachers and pupils are often identical. 

To tell the child that his grade for the entire month will 
be influenced largely by the test he is to take the next day, is 
to tempt him to cheat. When marks are used, the monthly 
average should be based on a series of tests instead of on the 
monthly test. Exercises can be marked without announcing to 
the class that they have been graded. A cross-section taken 
at random is a more valid test of childien's ability than is an 
examination for which special preparation has been made. 
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Children cheat less in activities that are significant to them 
than they do in exercises that seem to be purposeless. Wide¬ 
spread cheating is therefore indicative of an inappropriate 
curriculum or of students’ inability to see its value. By explain¬ 
ing the purpose of vatious school exercises, the teacher can 
reduce the prevalence of dishonesty. Though it is often pos¬ 
sible for the teacher to make minor adjustments in the course 
of study, a thoroughgoing reorganization is necessary to adapt 
the curriculum to pupils' needs, interests, and ambitions. 

To be significant to children, a comprehensive program of 
character education must be planned in terms of the ethical 
situations they confront in their daily lives. The classroom 
then becomes a laboratory for the study of right living. Cheat¬ 
ing' is discussed as one of the misapplications of general ethical 
principles. The gradual introduction of a modified honor 
system is often an effective method of eliminating one of the 
causes of cheating by attaching social approval to honesty 
rather than to dishonesty. 

The teacher can foresee and eliminate opportunities for 
dishonesty. Home-work assignments should call for more than 
merely mechanical responses. Pupils should be supervised 
while they work at classroom exercises. The inefficient ex¬ 
amination proctor invites dieating, while the teacher who 
boasts of her ability to detect cheating virtually challenges her 
class to cheat. The effective conduct of an examination re¬ 
duces the incidence of cheating. Where the congested class¬ 
room necessitates using double seats for children, two or more 
forms of the examination should be used. Short-answer ques¬ 
tions are advisable only where each pupil has a separate copy 
of the examination. To dictate the questions or to write them 
on the blackboard wastes time and facilitates cheating. 

Usually cheating is only remotely associated with problems 
of emotional stability, but the teacher cannot dismiss die pos¬ 
sibility that dishonesty on examinations may be indicative of 
a fundamental difficulty in adjustment. Cheating is particu- 
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larly significant when the pupil persists in cheating even when 
the exercises are relatively unimportant or when he fails to 
respond to the classroom procedures that are effective with the 
others in the class. Frequently the child who cheats also mani¬ 
fests other behavior abnormalities. Where cheating is linked 
with personality difficulties, the teacher’s attempts at cor¬ 
rection are doomed to failure unless she succeeds in helping 
the child to solve his emotional problems. As the basic diffi¬ 
culties are corrected, cheating will disappear along with the 
other symptoms. 

For the teacher to fill her important r61e in the emotional 
adjustment of her normal pupils adequately, she must modify 
the classroom procedures which interfere with her pupils’ emo¬ 
tional health. The procedures enumerated in this chapter are 
not an exhaustive list of undesirable classroom practices, but 
they do indicate the type of methods to which the mental 
hygienist objects. The remedies for the specific weaknesses 
referred to in this chapter have already been indicated. The 
outlook lor preventing these and similar errors necessitates a 
positive program of methodology, to which the next chapter 
is devoted. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 
See questions at the end of Chapter XV. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING THAT FACILITATE ADJUSTMENT 

T he teacher can do more for the wholesome development 
of students’ personalities by being a good teacher than 
by being a poor psychiatrist. Any method of teaching that 
affords pupils the satisfaction of being successful in their 
school work and that reduces the emotional shock of failure 
is diereby instrumental in achieving emotional adjustment. 
The present chapter continues the discussion of the influence of 
methods of teaching on pupils’ personality by indicating pro¬ 
cedures which improve the students’ personal adjustment. 

TYPICAL TEACHING PRACTICES THAT EMBODY THE 
PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE 

Regarding Pupil Failure as a Challenge, not an Offense. 
The penalty for the pupil’s failure to meet the school’s de¬ 
mands is so severe that any change which reduces the fre¬ 
quency of failure offers the hope of diminishing a common 
and serious menace to the pupil’s health. Reteaching, drill 
periods, reprimands, additional assignments, and retardation 
are often insufficient because they fail to touch the causes of 
the youngster’s inability to succeed at school. 

The individual classroom teacher can do little for the pupil 
who fails in practically all his school work. These children 
need a reorganization of the curriculum that embraces more 
than remedial instruction. For years psychologists labored to 
convince educators of the importance of mental inferiority as 
a cause of school failure. They have been so successful that 

3G8 
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many teachers, apparently considering defective intelligence 
the only cause of failure, overlook the influence of other 
mental, social, emotional, physical, and pedagogical factors 
Among the other causes of failure are the following: lack 
of interest in schooling, physical handicaps that reduce the 
amount of energy available for learning or that lessen its 
efficiency, emotional instability with attendant inner conflicts 
that distract attention from the work at school, and unsatis¬ 
factory home conditions. So deeply rooted are these factors 
tliat modifying methods of teaching does not mitigate their 
harmful effects. 

The teacher who is chagrined to discover that students who 
do well in other classes fail in hers, cannot hope to correct the 
condition until she has discovered the basic causes. Ob¬ 
viously, defective intelligence is not tire explanation, for in 
that case the child would be at a loss in his other classes as 
well. 

Failure to do the work of the class may be the result of a 
special cUsability—for example, word blindness. To remedy 
such a disability, the child needs psychological treatment, for 
which the classroom teacher is inadequately equipped. A 
thorough and competent psychological examination is there¬ 
fore suggested where the child does poorly in one subject and 
does not respond to the more usual class remedies. However, 
investigations indicate that special disabilities are compara¬ 
tively rare and that most cases of school failure can be helped 
by changing the teacher’s procedure. 

Physical disability impairs school proficiency by reducing 
the energy available for work and by interfering directly with 
the learning. A pupil with an auditory defect may not hear all 
of the teacher’s explanations and the child with a spinal dis¬ 
order may not be able to sit still long enough to master his 
assignments. A physical limitation handicaps the student in 
most of his classes, but may be particularly disabling in one 
or two subjects. Thus, tire pupil who is slightly deaf may do 
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less effective work in elocution or in spelling than in mathe¬ 
matics. Since physical defects are common among retarded 
pupils, it is advisable for the teacher to examine the medical 
records of her failing students. 

The school curriculum is generally an omnibus where 
everything is carried in the hope tltat each child will find some¬ 
thing that is of value to him. Thus, every elementary-school 
pupil studies aritlametic, history, geography, spelling, nature 
study, etc. The youngster who.se background or vocational 
plan makes one or another subject meaningless to him is never¬ 
theless required to study that subject. Relating the subject to 
the child’s special interests by individual assignments is often 
helpful. 

The phenomenal growth of enrolment in secondary schools 
has attracted to the college-preparatory courses many students 
who are so unsuited to tire work that they soon lose interest 
in its more academic phases. Educational and vocational guid¬ 
ance, parental education, and the expansion of non-academic 
high schools are needed for these students. 

Lack of interest is sometimes a pose deliberately assumed 
by the child until it becomes a lasting attitude. The high- 
school, student who is interested in art may be so devoted to 
that subject that he neglects the others which contribute little 
to his career. On the other hand, he has heard artists speak 
deprecatingly of science and mathematics and has come to 
believe that good artists must be emotional rather than scien¬ 
tific, and of course they can never learn mathematics. He con¬ 
sequently feels it to be part of his training in art to fail regu¬ 
larly in mathematics and science. Many high-school failures 
may be helped by a personal talk during which the teacher 
tries to make conscious and understandable the student’s bias. 
If the teacher can convince the youth of the folly of his 
attitude and, perhaps, of the assistance this subject can be to 
him in his chosen career, the necessary interest may be 
aroused. 
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The high-school English teacher frequently finds his boy 
students prejudiced against poetry, which is associated in their 
adolescent minds with nursery jingles and girls. The school 
must recognize this attitude and by the selection of the poems 
and the methods of teaching used help the students conclude 
that an interest in good poetry is not an exclusively feminine 
trait. 

In some families, the tradition has grown up that they are 
“mathematically minded” and hence incapable of doing good 
work in the social sciences. The young radical may feel it 
incumbent upon him to fail in his healdi-educalion course and 
thus prove that he is a true member of the “intelligentsia." 
These prejudices must be understood if they are to be removed. 

If necessary, individualized assignments or modified methods 
of teaching can be used to win the pupil over to the attitude 
that mastery of the subject is not a disgrace or a violation of 
ideals. 

Another cause of pupil failure is to be found in the teach¬ 
er's personality. The child who dislikes his teacher seldom 
exerts himself in her class. This attitude may arise even when 
the teacher herself is not at fault. A low mark at the begin¬ 
ning of the term, a teacher’s manner or mannerism, an un¬ 
pleasant encounter with a classmate-any one of these ele¬ 
ments may cause the child to react negatively to the teacher. 
At times, the child identifies the teacher with some other 
adult to whom the youngster has an aversion and he then 
transfers to the teacher, perhaps unintentionally, the hos¬ 
tility he feels toward the odier person. The instructor who 
allows his class much leeway may be disliked by a pupil be¬ 
cause his method differs from tlrat of the youngster’s former 
teacher, and the student who has been accustomed to one 
method of teaching may not be stimulated by another. 

Other pupil failures are the result of poor teaching either 
during the current term or in the past. The child whose early 
teacher of reading was inefficient may develop difficulties 
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which, if not recognized and removed, interfere with later 
success. Such a disability influences his work in other sub¬ 
jects, such as history, in which success frequently depends 
largely upon the ability to extract thought from the printed 
page. Studies of high-school students reveal the presence of 
many pupils whose reading ability is as low as that of the 
middle grades in the elementary school. Diagnostic tests 
should be administered periodically to indicate the disabilities 
before they become serious. 

Most school failure is the result, not of some fundamental 
and irremediable condition, but of a specific deficiency in 
subject-matter, information, or skill. Thus the child who can¬ 
not estimate the trial quotient in long division not only fails 
in his long-division examples, but is also hampered in any of 
the more advanced work in arithmetic which involves long 
division. This is where diagnostic testing is promising; it takes 
such meaningless and hopeless expressions as “deficient in arith¬ 
metic” or "failed in written composition" and substitutes a 
list of specific weaknesses for which the school can prescribe 
remedial instruction. 

The teacher who regards pupil failure as a challenge and 
who then proceeds to correct the causes of the child's difficul¬ 
ties, helps the child to profit from his work. As a valuable 
by-product, she achieves a happier teacher-pupil relation.ship 
which is of inestimable worth in alleviating maladjustment in 
school. Still more important is the development within the 
pupil of a feeling of confidence and security that strengthens 
his ability to withstand the other emotional stresses he en¬ 
counters. Such teaching is a positive force for improving the 
student's emotional stability. 

Inlerpreiing the Effect of Teaching Procedures on Stu¬ 
dents’ Personalities. The teacher cannot ignore the effect her 
procedures have on her pupils’ personalities. Even without 
making a detailed study of her students’ backgrounds, she can 
alleviate some cases of social maladjustment, at least to the ex- 
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tent of reducing their classroom manifestations. Though it is 
obvious that no classroom procedure is adequate for treating 
a genuine mental disorder-good teaching cannot be sub¬ 
stituted for psychiatric study and treatment-there are a num¬ 
ber of children who are helped immeasurably by good teach¬ 
ing technique. When the cause of the child’s maladjustment is 
near the surface, sympathetic teaching may be all that is neces¬ 
sary for effecting the child’s better adjustment. 

Classroom discussion aggravates the plight of the timid 
child when the teacher permits a few pupils to monopolize 
the discussion. Honors go to the student who is self-confident 
and aggressive while the shy youngster is permitted to retreat 
to the background. If the ability to think on one’s feet and 
to participate in a discussion is worth cultivating, is the school 
not in error when it denies such practice to the children who 
really need it? 

What can be done witli the child who is so timid that he 
rarely participates in the classroom discussions? The complete 
answer involves an understanding of the factors that operate 
to keep the child from volunteering. Aside from fundamental 
emotional, physical, and social factors, the more common 
causes of classroom timidity are as follows: 

The children come from classes where free discussion, was not stimu¬ 
lated so tliat they are not ready for the new responsibility. 

The pupil, accustomed to failure, is unwilling to invite it by 
volunteering in class. 

The child has volunteered in the past and still remembers distinctly, 
or perhaps subconsciously, the unpleasant remarks of the teacher or 
the laughter of his classmates. 

The youngster may suffer from a speech defect, or he may still have 
the timidity resulting from an early speech impediment that has since 
been cured, and is therefore unwUKng to talk in class. 

He may suffer from "stage fright" at the prospect of speaking to the 
entire class. 

The student feels that the entire class is already familiar with his 
contribution, and he need not say it. _ 

The child considers himself too big. too old, or too clever to partici¬ 
pate in the discussion. 
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The student may be so far above the level of the class that the 
problems that appeal to the rest of the class are too simple to stimulate 
his thinking. 

He may not have anything to contribute to the discussion. 

To advocate a single cure for these different conditions is 
patently unwise. It is the teacher’s duty to analyze the condi¬ 
tion, to see how much of it is caused by the poor questions 
asked, her own attitude, or the uninteresting content of the 
discussion, and then to discover the other causes that lie at 
the root of the student’s reluctance to take part in class 
activities. 

The ability to participate in a worth-while discussion is one 
that must be developed carefully. The child should be en¬ 
couraged to believe that the comments naade in class are not 
graded, but are accepted as being honest expressions of opin¬ 
ion. At first, simple questions are asked, singly and not in a 
series. By laudatory comments, the teacher gives the impression 
that she is pleased by the answers. Her whole attitude should 
be one of respect for the children’s personalities and their 
mental attainments. Gradually, more and more of the bur¬ 
den of carrying on is placed on the pupils’ shoulders. The 
daily program should be so arranged that discussion periods 
do not often appear in succession. Though almost every 
period may involve some discussion, too much of it in a day 
tends to make discussion uninteresting and fruitless. 

The outcome is dependent upon the degree to which the 
teacher succeeds in encouraging the growth of the child’s feel¬ 
ing of self-respect to the point where he is willing to speak 
voluntarily, Of course, all of his responses must be treated in 
kindly manner and the errors corrected without any trace of 
humiliation. In the attempt to get more children into the 
discussion, it is preferable to concentrate upon no more than 
two or three children in a period. To include too many such 
pupils in a lesson stifles the freedom of the discussion and 
reduces the pace. Timidity in class is only one aspect of a 
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more general personality trait and will be cured as the stu¬ 
dent’s outlook becomes a happier one, 

Stella, a ten-ycar-old pupil in the fourth grade, was referred to the 
school mental-hygiene committee because she was: "Very retiring, 
extremely quiet. She does not volunteer answers in class and does not 
play with other children.” The family background was good and her 
work and conduct marks were excellent. Her I.Q. was in. The 
teacher appointed Stella leader of playground games and made a 
definite attempt to induce her to speak freely in class. 

In the course of the lesson the teacher asked her a question any 
answer to which was tenable. During a geography lesson she was 
asked, “Do you think you could be happy if you had to live in 
Alrica?” The response called for is a simple one and need cause even 
the most timid child little embarrassment. Whatever answer is given 
can be commented on favorably by the teacher. "It vvould be difficult 
for us to learn to like Africa,” or "It certainly is interesting to move to 
so different a place,” or "We really can’t tell how we would like it,” 
would be acceptable. Stella responded by shrugging her shoulders. 
The children were then asked to tell why one didn’t know how 
pleasant or unpleasant lite in Africa could be. Probably for the first 
time in her school career, the girl was treated to the sight of the entire 
class working on an answer she had given, a flattering situation. 
Stella was then asked whicli of these reasons she had in mind when she 
expressed her opinion Since many possible answers had just been 
suggested by the other pupils and were still on the blackboard, it was 
not difficult for her to offer an appropriate answer even tliough she 
may not have had any definite thought in mind when she first re¬ 
sponded to the teacher's question. 

This procedure was followed for several days until Stella grew ac¬ 
customed to speaking in class and to having her answers taken seri¬ 
ously by teacher and pupils. About a week later, after an easy ques¬ 
tion had been asked, the teacher looked at the girl in an encouraging 
and expectant manner till the youngster sensed the teacher's belief 
that she had something worth offering to the others. 

By procedure similar to the one indicated, by asking simple 
questions and by treating all replies as intelligent even though 
not wholly correct, the teacher can bring many children to 
the point where they are ready to cooperate in the social enter¬ 
prise of learning. That the teacher will vary the procedure 
in accordance with the child's individual needs is taken for 
granted. 
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The egocentric child is another type of behavior-problem 
child who can be helped by a modification of the methods of 
teaching. 

The classroom problem presented by the egocentric child is well 
illustrated by the case of Alex M., who was in a filth-year class in the 
elementary school when his attitude toward the class compelled the 
teadter’s attention. Of him the teacher reported; "He does not submit 
to school routine. Wants the ‘center ol the stage' at all times. Allows 
himself all sorts of privileps without permission. Conduct in gym¬ 
nasium very annoying, exhibits poor sportsmanship.” Alex is a bright 
boy with an intelligence quotient of ny. The family background is 
excellent; his father is a dentist, and the mother, a college graduate, 
devotes much time to the boy. For several years Alex attended a 
private school; today the youngster has a good library and brings all 
kinds of maps and instruments to school. The teacher concedes that 
the youngster has a great fund of knowledge. 

What can the teacher do for Alex and for others like him? In this 
instance, the teacher first interviewed the lather, who bespoke the co¬ 
operation of the home, Then she spoke with the child and tried to 
convince him of the desirability of respecting the rights of others. 
She explained why a teacher cannot permit a few pupils to take up 
the entire period and how the teacher tries to stimulate the other 
children by drawing every one into the discussion. Fie was praised for 
his scholastic attainments and was asked not to feel slighted when 
the teacher ignored his raised hand and called on some one else. Alex 
was intelligent enough to see the justification for the teacher's atti¬ 
tude, The boy was allowed to gain the attention he was accustomed 
to, hut by socially approved means. He was made the curator of the 
class museum and was given an opportunity to report to the class on 
the growth of the collection. By permitting him to tutor several of 
the duller pupils, the teadicr not only solved the immediate conduct 
problem, but managed to inculcate pride in the modest improvements 
of his prot^g^s. Note that the teacher did not resort to sarcasm or to 
any other form of punishment. Instead of viewing his misconduct as 
a series of separate offenses, she succeeded in facilitating iris adjust¬ 
ment by opening new channels for his fundamental interests. 

The teacher’s treatment of Alex indicates that the manner 
in which the teacher conducts the daily recitations can be 
used to modify children’s social adjustment. When she regards 
her class solely as individuals and belittles group achieve- 
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merits, she finds tattling a nuisance and a discussion period a 
series of individual exhibitions. 

One weakness of the discussion method is in evidence from 
the kindergarten right through to the university. Classes are 
so completely teacher-centered that students ignore the com¬ 
ments made by their classmates and attach importance only 
to the summary and the remai'ks made by the teacher; in fact, 
an idea developed tlirough the socialized recitations may be 
quickly forgotten. It is not unusual even with mature classes 
to find students repeating what others have said or offering an 
answer that is tangential. The lecture method has been 
criticized because it involves so little activity by die listener. 
Yet, poor discussions are often equally useless as a stimulus to 
mental activity. The teacher notes the logic of the questions 
and appreciates the skill with which she has had the students 
utter the thoughts that less skilful teachers find they them¬ 
selves must give to the class. The class, however, is busy on the 
more individual and less important problem of presenting 
the first thought that comes to mind. 

It is the teacher’s task to find some means of dignifying die 
responses made by the pupils so that the rest of the class will 
attach to them the importance they deserve. The more im¬ 
portant questions and answers can be listed on the board so 
that they form an outline of the lesson. At the end of the 
period the answers are recalled, and the children are per¬ 
mitted to write their own answers as influenced by the lesson. 
The teacher can comment favorably on an answer that has 
been given and, without repeating the words of the pupil, add 
to the growing impression that the really important factors 
in the lesson are the statements of the children themselves. 
Often, the practice of not marking answers during the recita¬ 
tion period reduces the exhibitionism of individual students 
and emphasizes the social nature of the activity. For the 
teacher to dismiss answers with a perfunctory “Right” or 
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“Thank you" is to give the impression that they are immaterial 
or insignificant. Answers offered by the pupils can be sub¬ 
jected to further class discussion. At first the major questions 
can be written on the board and children encouraged to 
evaluate the relevance of the answer. However, unless the 
teacher’s manner is itself indicative of a sincere regard for the 
efforts made by her class, all of these devices will fail to lead 
children to respect the contributions made by their classmates. 

The teacher’s manner and her classroom procedures can do 
much to reduce the incidence of another manifestation of 
emotional unrest—day-dreaming. Classroom day-dreaming, the 
inattention of the child who sits idly gazing into space, is 
disliked by the teacher as implying a criticism of her methods 
of teaching. The pupil who is continually inattentive is there¬ 
fore ridiculed and punished until be either learns to look 
attentive or creates a more serious problem. Day-dreaming as 
a normal mechanism ol adjustment ^ cannot be eliminated by 
the teacher, but she can reduce the amount of day-dreaming 
in the classroom. 

There are a number of factors that stimulate day-dreaming 
in class. First is the normal fluctuation of attention. Auenlion 
fluctuates even among adults. For the child's mind to wander, 
even during a brief period in school, is periectly normal. When 
the day-dreaming is occasional, nothing need be said to the 
child. For habitual day-dreaming, more than a mere repri¬ 
mand or other form of punishment is necessary. The child 
who is much given to day-dreaming is likely to be the timid 
child, the inferior child. At least he thinks of himself as being 
inferior. The ridicule of the teacher and the laughter of the 
slass will tend to make him retreat still further into the refuge 
of reverie. 

Methods of teaching influence the amount of day-dreaming, 
Day-dreaming is not as prevalent in a lesson calling for mud- 
pupil activity as it is in a lesson during which the teacher doe 
1 See p. sg. 
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the thinking and the acting. Many a teacher who has been 
lecturing on the background for a given situation in his¬ 
tory has encountered considerable day-dreaming, particularly 
among the older and the duller pupils. Even mechanical writ¬ 
ing or reading does not prevent day-dreaming; the work drat 
is done must require the child’s active thinking. Day-dreaming 
is popular in an arithmetic lesson where the children are ap¬ 
parently busy writing, but where dre work has been so habitu¬ 
ated that the child’s mind is free to wander away. The lesson 
whose content is far removed from the child’s life does not 
hold his interest. As a rule, there is less day-dreaming in an 
oral composition lesson devoted to the topic of whether chil¬ 
dren should be kept in school half an hour longer and then 
be excused from home work than there is during the discus¬ 
sion of “The Chief Industries of Our City.” 

Since the pace of the period is set by the average pupil, 
the superior student, as well as the inferior one, often finds 
the work insufficiently challenging. The bright child considers 
much of the school work repetitious. He can succeed without 
being attentive while the material is explained over again and 
reviewed for the duller pupils. He therefore thinks of his 
hobby while the teacher is telling, for the fourth time, how the 
cotton gin made slavery profitable. On the other hand, re¬ 
peated school failure convinces the dull child that he cannot 
succeed in school. Realizing that he is not going on to high 
school and to college, he loses interest in the academic cur¬ 
riculum. The dullard is thus likely to be inattentive and to 
day-dream because he feels that he will learn nothing and cer¬ 
tainly will not be conspicuously successful. 

The anticipation of a pleasant event that is to come soon 
after a lesson is an inducement to day-dreaming. Teachers do 
well not to announce in advance unusual and attractive varia¬ 
tions from the school program. By putting the most attractive 
and innervating lessons near tlie end of the day’s program, the 
teacher can reduce the drop in attention that precedes dis- 
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missal. The practice of announcing the imminent end of the 
session by clearing away paper and other materials encourages 
the youngsters to think of their play activities and not of the 
work at hand, 

The child’s emotional adjustment is sometimes the basic 
cause of his day-dreaming in class. The timid pupil who is 
continually browbeaten by his classmates dreams of the ways 
in which he will get the respect of the others. Day-dreaming 
is his only consolation; in his imagination he wins the en¬ 
counters he loses in the real world. The child of oppressive or 
quarrelsome parents may reenact the early morning scenes at 
his home. The youngster who feels persecuted either at home 
or in school may seek relief in phantasy. Thus, any deep-rooted 
emotional disturbance can dominate the child’s mind so com¬ 
pletely that he cannot fix his attention on the class work. 

The treatment of day-dreaming in the classroom must vary 
according to the cause. The teacher may well consider the 
amount of day-dreaming a measure of the effectiveness of the 
instruction and of the appropriateness of the content. The 
school cannot command attention by asking for it. The pupil 
may learn to look at the teacher instead of out of the window, 
but it is easier to focus the eyes than the mind. 

Provision must be made for more active pupil participation 
in the daily lessons. Learning is essentially an active process; 
only by self-activity does the student learn at all, A lesson that 
makes little demand upon the child's active attention is there¬ 
fore not likely to be instructive. The story method of Leaching 
history must be interspersed with questions and intervals of 
discussion if the children are to be kept actively attentive. If 
questions are to stimulate mental activity, they should be ad¬ 
dressed to the entire class, not merely to a few children. Dis¬ 
cussions should not be confined to a small part of the class. 
Rote repetition, even though manual, ought to be motivated 
so that the child strives to do his best. 

Children learn as a result of what they do; only indirectly 
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are they benefited by the teacher’s activity. The conscientious 
teacher is sometimes so overwhelmed by the amount of subject- 
matter that must be covered that she works hard, too hard, at 
the task of teaching. All that her pupils are required to do is 
to listen attentively and to follow directions. Yet few teachers 
have ever succeeded in developing abiding interests and the 
capacity to appreciate except by stimulating their classes to 
activity. Mental hygiene therefore views the growing emphasis 
on students’ creative work as a wholesome influence on tire 
development of integrated personalities. 

The timid child must be helped to succeed in social compe¬ 
tition. The child who has not been outstandingly successful 
may be aided by being appointed to a position of responsibility 
in the classroom and by winning respect of the group for his 
work and authority. The school must strive to instill a convic¬ 
tion that there are some things he does do quite well. Some 
teachers follow the practice at the end of each large unit of work 
of having every child make a list of those activities in which he 
thinks he excelled. Other classes have clubs, teams, and honor 
rolls by which means almost every child is given an opportunity 
to achieve some sort of recognition. The teacher’s sympathy and 
judicious use of praise are also effective. 

The day-dream can be given educative value by having it 
"lead on to further activity.” The habitual day-dreamer must 
be encouraged to do something to realize his ambitions. Ask¬ 
ing him to write an original story may encourage him to set 
these imaginary experiences down on paper. English teachers 
know that most of the stories written by young children center 
about themselves and about the experiences they would like 
to have. Thus the pre-adolescent writes detective stories in the 
course of which he, or rather his detective, solves the baffling 
mysteries and brings the villains to justice. The adolescent 
writes of the hero who saves humanity by finding the cause of 
the mysterious disease that was decimating the population. He 
writes athletic stories in which the touchdown is scored in the 
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last minute of play by the freshman whose true ability had 
not been recognized. Here the teacher is using the day-dream 
as a means of developing power of expression that is so valu¬ 
able intellectually and socially. By asking the pupil to translate 
his day-dreams, she makes it possible for him to look at them 
objectively. As he attempts to find ways for his hero to win the 
desired goal, he may see possible solutions to his own problems. 
Other day-dreams can find their expression in musical, artistic, 
or mechanical activities. Properly used, the day-dream does 
not end in reverie, but is translated into action. 

Above all, the child should not be led to believe that his 
day-dreaming is at all queer or unusual. The teacher must 
not talk to the youngster about his absent-mindedness or give 
him the impression that she looks down upon him because of 
the day-dream. The teacher who asks, “Now what are you 
thinking of?” or “Are you enjoying your trip with the 
angels?” leads the child to feel ridictilous and eccentric. Day¬ 
dreaming is best treated by removing the causes rather than 
by reprimand or even by discussion. The pupil who day¬ 
dreams continually is untouched by the suggestions that have 
been made above. A fascinating lesson holds his attention for 
a while, but the effect soon wears off. Only a careful study can 
reveal the appropriate remedy,’* 

Stressing the Significance of the Task. The teacher who is 
convinced of the value of her work has little difficulty in con¬ 
veying that attitude to the class. Though not all her students 
will incorporate that attitude into their thinking, it neverthe¬ 
less helps set the tone for tire class work. The general feeling 
that all are engaged in a worth-while undertaking gives the 
school work an air of purposefulness it does not otherwise 
have. In such a classroom, the feeling of security and the sense 
of achievement make it unnecessary to rely on extrinsic mo¬ 
tivation. Conversely, the disappointed physician is often an 

2 Chapter V indicates the procedure to be followed when the teacher 
makes such a study of an individual pupil. 
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uninspired biology teacher, and the history teacher who thinks 
he should have practised law usually lacks lustre in the class¬ 
room. 

The departmentalization of secondary-school instruction 
has raised the level of teacher preparation m the various sub¬ 
jects, but it has also introduced undesirable specialization. 
Many students leave school with mastery of unrelated skills 
and facts which they fail to integrate into a rounded educa¬ 
tion. The teacher who is interested in her pupils’ develop¬ 
ment can foster the interrelation of the separate subjects in 
the curriculum. There is no reason why children should use 
one type of speech in the elocution class and another in other 
classes. The English teacher need not confine the compositions 
to the traditional themes; the assignments made by other de¬ 
partments offer vital topics for treatment. The work done in 
the mathematics classes gains in interest and significance when 
applications are made to the sciences. Subject lines are not 
sacred; they were made to be crossed by competent teachers. 

If the school is to socialize the child, it must first socialize 
the class recitation. The pupil must be led to realize that 
learning is a cooperative process. This end can be gained by 
the use of group projects, committee reports, group and not 
individual rivalry, and by basing the class work on discipline 
rather than order. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ON 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

So many of the educational practices objected to by mental 
hygienists seem to be inherent in the traditional curriculum- 
centered school that psychiatrists are interested in every at¬ 
tempt made by educators to free the school from outworn cus¬ 
toms and practices. It is therefore to be expected that mental 
hygienists should evaluate the experimental forms of educa¬ 
tion which have come to be known as progressive education. 
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The choice of the term progressive education to denote the 
various experiments with a child-centered school and a cur¬ 
riculum based on activities is not a happy one. On the one 
hand progressive is an evaluative rather than a descriptive ad¬ 
jective and gives no real picture of the aims and the practices 
of these schools; on the other, it implies the stigma that those 
who do not subsaribe to tlris educational creed automatically 
stamp themselves as not being progressive. 

A number of the modifications introduced by the progres¬ 
sive schools are so definitely related to technical problems of 
school administration, curriculum construction, and methods 
of teaching, that the psychiatrist is neither willing nor able to 
evaluate them. Yet some of the changes that have been made 
do touch phases of school work which influence the pupils' 
adjustment. Typical of such changes which engage the psy¬ 
chiatrists’ attention are the following: 

Progressive Schools 

The fundamental principle 
of these schools is that the 
best way to prepare a child 
for a useful adult life is to 
have him iive a useful, com¬ 
plete child's life. 

The curriculum is built 
about unit experiences, each 
one of which may involve a 
number of the traditional 
subjects. It is primarily an 
activities curriculum. 


The motivating force is gen¬ 
erally the child’s present in¬ 
terests and needs. 


motivation. 


Traditional Schools 

1. The fundamental principle of 1. 
the traditional schools is that 
it is possible to classify adult 
needs and to prepare for them 
by teaching separate subjects. 

S. The curriculum is based on in- a. 
dividual subjects, each one of 
which is taught as a unit, with 
correlation of subjects consid¬ 
ered to be an advantage rather 
than a necessity. It is primarily 
a knowledge and skill curricu¬ 
lum. 

3. The motivation arises theoreti- 3. 
tally out of the realization that 
the material will be needed by 
the child in his later life. In 
practice, extrinsic motivation is 
used more often dian intrinsic 
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4. The school day is centered about 4. The school life centers about 
the curriculum. The day is di- the present diild, his needs, 
vided into separate periods, his interests, his activities, 
each devoted to the teaching of 
one school subject. Grading is 
based chiefly on mastery of 
units of the curriculum. 

In intent, the progressive schools are in sympathy with the 
mental-hygiene point of view." The progressive school’s em¬ 
phasis on the needs of the individual child is certainly in ac¬ 
cord with the proposals made by mental hygienists. However, 
the degree to which progressive schools have succeeded in 
applying the mental-hygiene point of view to education has 
not yet been measured objectively. Dewey notes: * 

There is no absolutely scientific objective evidence to support the 
view that behavior problems are relatively more common in progres¬ 
sive schools than in traditional schools, or that the former are less 
successful in straightening out those that do arise from the latter. 

Yet, there is no evidence that the progressive schools are su¬ 
perior in either of the two respects to which Dewey refers. 

In many instances, the advocates of progressive education 
found that the existing curriculum was so completely out of 
harmony with their aims that they simply discarded all that 
had been accumulated and began afresh. As a result, many of 

a Dr. Kilpatrick, who has played so important a r 61 e in formulating the 
educational philosophy that finds expression in the progressive education 
movement, voices this agreement: . . The older school gave its major 

attention to the formal course of study and shut its eyes to these attendant 
learnings. 

“Our school does exactly the opposite. It emphasizes human personality. 
If there is any first part in him [the child], it is perhaps his 'mental health,’ 
that he might be a wholesomely integrated personality. ... So Ear as in 
us lies, our school shall have no inferiority complexes, no day-dreaming, 
no refusal to face reality.”—W. H. Kilpatrick, “The New Point of View in 
Education,” Journal of the National Education Association, Vol 20, No. 4 
(April, 1931), p. 134. 

r J. Dewey, "Why Have Progressive Schools?” Current History, Vol. 38, 
No. 4 (July, 1933). pp. 441-448- 
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the gross inadequacies o£ the present curriculum have been 
eliminated and a new curriculum built that is more in har¬ 
mony with the needs and the interests of child life. For the 
old study of factual history, locational geography, and struc¬ 
tural civics, progressive education has substituted courses in 
world problems that unite these subjects functionally. Formal 
arithmetic periods are replaced by project activities in which 
arithmetic is taught as the need for its mastery arises. Tins 
modernization of the curriculum has eliminated some of the 
sources of maladjustment inherent in a curriculum that is out 
of touch with the child’s life. Applying this point of view to 
the traditional schools may do much to help the maladjusted 
child. 

The newer curriculum, being closer to the child’s needs and 
interests, provides better motivation. Less frequently is it neces¬ 
sary to use high-tension, extrinsic appeals when the work it¬ 
self is vital and interesting. Project activities lend themselves 
to social participation and thus tend to reduce the excessive 
individualism common wherever reliance is placed on marks 
and competition. This social activity also reduces the pos¬ 
sibilities of individual failure since it is the group that is at 
work, not merely the child. Moreover, the project usually in¬ 
volves so many dillereni types of activity that each child can 
contribute on his own level and along the lines of his special 
interest. 

The increased emphasis on the child’s importance in the 
educative process has led to a flexibility of organization con¬ 
ducive to improving teacher-pupil relationship. It is com¬ 
paratively simple to adjust the school to the needs of the 
child when the pressure of an arbitrary curriculum is removed. 
With child interest as a basis of school work, classroom activity 
often takes its direction from the questions and problems of 
the child, who therefote feels freer to bring them into the 
open. 

The dignity of the teacher has been enhanced by the free- 
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dom to be found in the progressive schools. The departure 
from the curriculum-centered point of view has relieved the 
teacher of much of the drudgery of the traditional school. 
This change has also freed the teacher-pupil relationship of 
much of the tension that accompanies the teacher’s attempt 
to force an unwanted curriculum upon dull or indifferent 
minds. Teachers in progressive schools are a little more likely 
to enjoy the thrill of teaching. Whether this change in the 
teacher’s position is inherent in the philosophy of progi-essive 
education or whether it is the result of the smaller classes and 
superior student body often found in the early progressive 
schools cannot be finally determined until the distinction be¬ 
tween the progressive school and the public school has dis¬ 
appeared. 

The discipline of progressive schools is more natural than 
is that in the traditional schools. There are fewer arbitrary 
restraints upon the child’s actions, and the power of social 
pressure is relied upon to curb social misconduct. The emphasis 
upon freedom through self-control facilitates the healthful 
integration of the pupil’s personality. 

The comparative absence of marks and gi-ades with their 
unpleasant consequence of formal promotions and retarda¬ 
tions, frees the child from one of the major causes ol malad¬ 
justment arising out of the school situation. Though stupidity 
is not excused in progressive schools, it is not publicly branded 
and punished. Progressive schools are willing to accept the 
assumption that children are not equally gifted in all direc¬ 
tions and that the school exists to give to each child the neces¬ 
sary environment for attaining his maximum development. 
The child is not labeled "failure” because he is uninterested 
in the more academic aspects of the schoool. 

In many respects, then, the progressive schools indicate how 
modifications of the traditional school’s organization can im¬ 
prove the pupils’ emotional health. Yet, the mental hygienist 
sees several limitations of progressive education. Desirable 
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though it unquestionably is to have the older curricula evalu¬ 
ated and revised, the newer curriculum may present other 
difficulties. The movement is still too young to demonstrate 
how well it helps the child adjust himself to the life outside 
the school. The student who leaves the progressive school to 
attend the traditional college or university faces problems un¬ 
known to the student who comes from a more formal sec¬ 
ondary school. It has been asserted that the graduates of 
progressive schools are inclined to be self-centered and self- 
assured, convinced of their ability to do anything and to be 
willing to trust to the mood of the moment rather than to the 
needs of the situation. One college professor refers to the 
standardized personality to be found among the students of 
progressive schools and alleges that for the mass production 
of the traditional schools the progressives have substituted 
merely another pattern. Only time and careful investigations 
can tell whether the progressive schools do facilitate adjust¬ 
ment. 

The emphasis placed by some experimental schools upon 
the pupil’s freedom to participate in project work on his 
present level of ability may be a barrier to the removal of his 
deficiencies. The youngster finds it perfectly comfortable to 
draw, if he likes drawing, or to do the manual work if that is 
where his interest lies. As a result, he is too busy to spend 
much time attempting tire things he cannot do or is not in¬ 
terested in doing. Though there is good reason to rejoice in 
the feeling of success that attends his working along lines 
where he is competent, the child is too young to be permitted 
to work as though his interests are so specialized that efforts 
along other lines are unnecessary. The psychiatrist is there¬ 
fore gratified to see that alert teachers, both in progressive and 
in traditional schools, attempt to spread the range of the 
child’s activities without introducing the elements of coercion 
and drudgery. Much that is done at first as a mere assign¬ 
ment leads to genuine interests later on. 
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The outlook for the progressive-education movement would 
be irresistibly favorable were we free to anticipate a constantly 
changing education to keep pace with the constantly changing 
social world. Unfortunately, the "progressives" of today too 
often becomes the die-hards of tomorrow. We speak of the con¬ 
servatism of old age when it is usually nothing more than the 
liberalism of the youth who has refused to keep step with the 
moving world. The history of education supports the pessimistic 
conclusion that every revolt against formalism ends in for¬ 
malism as unbending as that of the school is supplanted. So it 
was that the educational freedom of the Renaissance led to the 
development of Cicerionianism, and even the teachings of Rous¬ 
seau degenerated as they were applied in the Philanthropinum 
of Basedow. Will progressive education, too, become formal¬ 
ized? 

From the point of view of mental hygiene, many of the 
virtues of progressive education follow from its youth. It has 
the adjustability of the adolescent and is willing to adapt its 
practices as it goes along. Will the hardening that is typical 
of senility result in a new formalism? Signs of the "sclerosis 
pedagogicus” are already in view as schools adopt the devices 
of progressive education and not its underlying philosophy 
and basic principles. There is the teacher who selects the 
project, plans it, and assigns to each child the part he is to 
play in its completion. As the procedures of progressive educa¬ 
tion are adopted by large school systems, the child-centered 
curriculum may be standardized, with children promoted or 
retarded according to their success in passing the examinations 
that are set. And we shall have the same problems of child 
maladjustment. 

In the meantime, the teacher need not wait until the whole 
school system has been converted to the ideals of progiessive 
education before she introduces its spirit into the classroom. 
Though the organization of the traditional school does in¬ 
terfere with the operation of a classroom based on more pro- 
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gressive principles, individual teachers have introduced some 
of the more fundamental aspects of progressive education. 
Even in the most formal of schools, there can be social learn¬ 
ing through group projects, with a larger share of the time 
given to ideas rather than to words, and with the educational 
process looking to the child’s present life as well as to his later 
needs. To achieve progressive education in a traditional school 
is difficult but not impossible. 

This survey of methodology and class discipline does not 
exhaust the possibilities of influencing pupil adjustment by 
the very procedures employed in teaching. It suggests what 
the teacher can do within her own classroom. The teacher 
who is sympathetic with the mental-hygiene approach to edu¬ 
cation often feels that there is notliing she can do until far- 
reaching reforms take place in the scliool system. But she will 
find no change in organization to be as significant as a change 
in her own attitudes. Mental hygiene will find its expression 
in education, not when it is imposed from above, but when it 
is applied by teachers in the classroom. 


Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. The history teadier in a small high school speaks very softly in 
class. However, she penalizes severely any pupil who answers a ques¬ 
tion incorrectly because he “didn’t hear the question.’’ Her class is 
always attentive but ten.se, because of the strain of trying to hear 
her every word. The students leave her class feeling rather exhausted; 
they tend to let off steam in die next period Thus the teacher who 
gets the students after the history period finds them tired, inattentive, 
and ready to giggle nervously on the slightest pretext. 

a. What should be done by the teacher whose class has just come 
from the history room? 

b. What should the principal do? 

2. In an academic high school which has attained a reputation for 
its high scholastic standards, one of the modern-language teachers 
discontinued the practice of marking the students’ recitations. He 
soon found that his students came to class more interested but not 
as well prepared as formerly. The students explained that they re- 
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ceived such lengthy assignments in their other classes, where they 
were called on and marked frequently, that they felt compelled to 
slight their language assignments. 

Should the modern-language teacher resume the practice of mark¬ 
ing the students’ recitations? 

g. A bright eighth-grade girl stuttered rather badly when she an¬ 
swered a question in class. She was therefore called on rarely by the 
teacher and almost never volunteered an answer. One of the teachers 
noticed that the girl spoke fluently in ordinary conversations and 
therefore concluded that die girl needed encouragement and prac¬ 
tice in speaking to a group. After speaking with the girl and her class¬ 
mates. the teacher offered this student every opportunity to recite. 

Within a few months, this girl became one of the most enthusiastic 
students in class and participated in almost every discussion. How¬ 
ever. she still stuttered rathei badly, and the teacher often found the 
lesson lagging while the girl laboriously made her contribution. The 
other students became inattentive and restless, but not disorderly, as 
this girl spoke. 

What should the teacher do? 

4. A junior-high-school civia teacher devoted almost all of the class 
periods to a rapid-fire oral quiz on the assignment for the day When 
the principal criticized this practice, the teacher attempted to justify 
it by pointing out that her class was always attentive and that her 
students always were far above the median for the school whenever 
uniform examinations were administered. 

What should the principal do? 

5. An elementary-school teadier required no home work of those 
pupils who received high marks on their monthly tests. One of the 
duller pupils, who usually had assignments in almost all subjects, com¬ 
plained that the reason he failed his tests was that he had so much 
home work to do that there was no time left for study. Both the 
pupil and the teacher know that there is little justification for the 
complaint; the child is merely annoyed that he has to do home work 
from which his classmates are excused. 

Should the teacher make any concessions to the pupil? 

6. A high-school English teacher invited her first-year students to 
submit poems and stories they had written at home. One of her 
students then submitted as her own composition a poem by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. The girl is a conscientious student whose work 
ordinarily reflects more industry than intelligence. 

How should the teacher treat the incident? 

7. Robert, a bright fifth-grade pupil, brought to his geography 
class a map which he had drawn of North America. It was a good 
reproduction of the map in the textbook. There is too little educa- 
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tional value in this type o£ activity to justify his spending the many 
hours it must have required. Robert felt pleased when the teacher 
praised the map and displayed it on the bulletin hoard. The next 
day he appetired with a map of the United States, and the third day, 
with a map of South America. 

Robert is a frail chap who should be spending his time playing 
with the other boys instead of copying maps. 

How can the teacher redirect the boy’s activities without seeming to 
be unappreciative of his attainments as an amateur cartographer? 

8. An elementary-sclrool teacher called for the parents of one of 
her pupils who was failing in aritltmctic. The mother appeared at 
school and seemed to take the child’s failure as a matter of course. 
She explained tliat neither she nor her husband had ever been able 
to master mathematics; in fact, mathematics was the only course in 
which she had been failed at college. The mother then went on to 
say that she thought the school was overemphasizing arithmetic and 
that her son could get along very well in life even if he didn’t know 
how to divide one fraction by another. 

How can the teacher modify tire parent’s attitudes and the boy's 
attainments? 

9. R. C., a conscientious, bright senior in an academic high school, 
worries so much about her succeeding on her final examinations that 
she frequently is absent from them because of illness. As examination 
time approaches, R. C. stays up late studying. She loses her appetite 
and suffers from insomnia. For the past two terms, she has missed all 
her regular examinations because of illness. 

Which lines of inquiry should the teacher pursue in order to get at 
the causes of the girl’s behavior? 

10. A brilliant young industrial cliemist, who lost his position when 
his firm disbanded its laboratory, has accepted a high-school position. 
There he treats his pupils as though they were his laboratory as¬ 
sistants. He does not see why he need explain any process more than 
once and is contemptuous of his student's immaturity. Most of his 
class time is given to two or three keen students who display special 
aptitude for science; he docs not think it worth while to bother with 
the others. The students respect their teacher for his scholarship, but 
tliey dread going to his classroom. 

What can the head of the department do to improve the situation? 

11. In your high-school mathematics class, you have L. N., a fifteen- 
ycar-old girl, who has always been a quiet, conscientious student. 
After having been absent for two weeks, she returns to class and sits 
there staring blankly out of the window. When called on, she answers 
listlessly and tlien sinks back into her seat In the study hall, she sits 
with an open book before her, but it is obvious that she isn’t reading it. 
This "shut-in” behavior has been exhibited for almost a month when 
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you leam that the girl’s absence was caused by her mother's death 
after a long torturing illness. 

What should you do now? 
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THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE TEACHER 

I T is folly to suppose that we can carry on the education of 
the child apart from the education of the teacher.’’ ^ No 
where is this statement more nearly true than in the field of 
mental hygiene. The teacher, like all other men and women, 
has her personal problems. She may solve them wisely or not 
at all, but in either case, her method of solution affects her 
personality and is reflected in class. The teacher’s mental 
health is thus influenced by her own development as an in¬ 
dividual, as well as by her success in overcoming the special 
menaces to emotional stability inherent in the nature and the 
organization of school work. 

The mental hygiene of teaching has not received the ob¬ 
jective investigation it requires. The number of valid, thor¬ 
ough, and objective investigations is seriously limited. Con¬ 
sequently, we have only incomplete answers to such questions 
as the following: "To what extent does the teaching profes¬ 
sion attract particular types of personality?” "Are teachers 
more susceptible to nervous and emotional disorders than are 
other members of the general population?” "Which types of 
emotional disorders are common among teachers?” "Does 
teaching present any special hazards to mental health?” "Are 
there any preventive measures of known efificaq that can 
be adopted?” "To what extent does the teacher's adjustment 
influence that of her class?” Obviously, a thorough program of 

ij. Dewey, The Educational Situation, Contributions to Education, 
No. 3 (Chicago, University of Chicago Piess, igoa), p. 37. 
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research is needed for a better understanding of the problems 
involved in the teacher’s mental hygiene. 

After studying 700 maladjusted school teachers, Mason 
arrived at the following conclusions; * 

Teaching as a profession did not seem to be the direct cause of the 
psychoses. 

Teachers were committed to hospitals at an earlier age than the 
general psychopathic population. 

There was a higher percentage of unmarried teachers than of mar¬ 
ried ones, 61 per cent of the men and 81 per cent of the women be¬ 
ing unmarried. This is not surprising in the case of women, since the 
majority of women school teachers are unmarried. 

The psychoses most prevalent in the group were dementia praecox 
and manic-depressive psychoses. Paranoia seemed to rank higher in 
the teacher group than among maladjusted people generally. 

Since heredity seemed to be an important factor in the psychoses 
of their group, some consideration might be given to family history 
in the selection of prospective teachers, especially at this time when 
the country has such a large surplus. 

In diversity of interests and in the possession of those traits that 
make for a well-rounded personality, this group of teachers was par¬ 
ticularly lacking, School systems could be of assistance here by giving 
teachers more leisure for outside activities and freedom from too 
strenuous duties in the classroom, so that fatigue would not interfere 
with physical activities after school hours. Particularly should teacher- 
training institutions encourage participation in varied activities other 
than teaclring which the student could carry over into his teaching 
career. 

An intellectual status of above the average was not effective in 
producing emotional control, as evidenced by the large number of 
difficulties arising from problems of sex. 

Apparently teachers are not especially subject to psychoses. 
Fewer data are available relative to tlie incidence of minor 
mental ailments among the teaching group. It is probable, 
though not certain, that the nervous strain of teaching, with 
the overwork and worry commonly accompanying it, is not 
without its effect on teachers’ mental health, even though the 
condition may not be serious enough to lead to hospitalization. 

2 T', V. Mason, "A Study of Seven Hundred Maladjusted School-Teachers," 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. 15, No. 3 (.July, 1931), pp, syB-sgg. 
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PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE TEACHER’s 
PERSONALITY 

Introversion. Investigations disclose that experienced teach¬ 
ers, on the average, manifest a greater degree of introversion 
than do new entrants to the profession. In the absence of 
definite data, there are three plausible explanations. First, 
extroverts find teaching unpleasant and leave it for other 
types of work. Second, since modern schools place greater em¬ 
phasis on personality development than did older schools, 
there are fewer extreme introverts among recent graduates. 
The average normal-school graduate would therefore be less 
introverted than the average experienced teacher. Third, the 
teaching profession may exaggerate the introversion tend¬ 
encies of its practitioners. There is, at present, no objective evi¬ 
dence to indicate which of the three explanations is correct. 

Moderate introversion is no more objectionable than is 
moderate extroversion, and extreme introversion is no less 
objectionable than extreme extroversion. In fact, success in 
teaching requires introvertive traits. The problem presented 
by marked introvertive traits among teachers is not one of 
safeguarding the teacher’s sanity or even that of inducing a 
definite change in her personality. The teacher of children 
should have a rounded personality expressing itself by the 
cultivation of diverse interests. Her free time should be con¬ 
cerned not merely with books and ideas, but also with people 
and things. It is therefore the teacher's problem to manage 
her personal life to provide for both types of activities. 

Wider social contacts are necessary for the teacher who is to 
retain a desirably fresh outlook. The amount of clerical and 
routine work required of the teacher must be reduced to a 
minimum to allow sufficient leisure time for the cultivation of 
outside interests. When necessary, she must set about de¬ 
liberately to develop a circle of friends and acquaintances, 
particularly among those who are not teachers. 
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Self-Criticism. Like most intelligent persons, the teacher is 
likely to be too self-critical. Such questions as "Am I success¬ 
ful?" "Why don’t I feel happy?” "Why don't my pupils love 
me the way I used to adore my teachers?” and “Why does my 
principal always ask some one else to serve on important 
committees?” easily lead to unnecessary self-reproach. Self- 
criticism is useful only when it is tire basis for self-correction. 
The teacher should not be smugly contented with her present 
characteristics, but she must recognize the existence of a point 
beyond which mere self-criticism cannot take her. She must 
admit her own limitations and attempt to adjust her ambition 
to her capabilities. "Divine discontent” is an attractive phrase; 
it is also a handicap to the attainment of robust mental health, 

If the teacher is to lead a happy life herself and to aid her 
students, too, to enjoy a full life, she must retain a sense of 
proportion, A sense of proportion is even more important than 
a sense of humor, for humor without proportion laughs at 
conditions that demand sympathy, understanding, and help. 
The teacher must be wary of exaggerating her insight into the 
background of human behavior till she misunderstands her 
own and others’ actions and wonders why Mr, R— invited 
her to the theatre and what hidden machination led little 
Bob to offer to wash the blackboards. Wholesome personality 
is not attained by worrying about it or by excessive self- 
analysis. "It is only by losing one’s self that one finds one’s 
self.” 

At times the teacher should forget her knowledge of mecha¬ 
nisms of adjustment and be just a normal human being. And 
when politics or intrigue deprive her of a promotion she 
deserves but won’t stoop to grab, let her weep or swear at 
politics and intrigue and go to see a good play, instead of 
indulging in excessive self-analysis. At times like that one sees 
not reality, but only its most discouraging phases. After the 
initial shock of disappointment has worn off, there will be 
time enough for clear thinking and for formulating a more 
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positive plan of correcting what seemed at fiist a hopeless 
situation. 

Fallacious Sense of Values. So much of the teacher’s time is 
spent with children that she may easily grow arrogant and 
domineering unless she is sensitive to changes in her per¬ 
sonality. One rapidly becomes accustomed to instant and un¬ 
questioning obedience and forgets that children are individual 
personalities whose wishes must be considered. Within the 
four walls of her room the teacher is a despot whose word may 
not be questioned, and few people can be despots gracefully. 
Freed from the challenge of constant criticism, she develops 
points of view that are unjustifiable. Who has not met the 
English teacher who judges people by their success in using 
"shall” and "will” correctly, or the elocution teacher whose 
speech is so meticulously overexact that the listener hears 
enunciation and pronunciation instead of ideas? 

There is always the danger of pettiness. Formal education 
pays much attention to the minor virtues, often without ap¬ 
preciating that they are only minor virtues. It is disillusion¬ 
ing to sit in the principal’s office and to see how unimportant 
are many of the offenses for which children have been ex¬ 
cluded from class. If the teacher regaids pupds as whole per¬ 
sonalities, she asks of herself, fairly often, "What of it?” when 
viewing children’s conduct and misconduct. She must not be¬ 
come indifferent to children’s misconduct, but she must never 
forget that if a pupil heads the paper incorrectly or goes up a 
“Down” stairway he may violate school regulations, but these 
acts need not indicate moral lapses. 

Pettiness often expresses itself in other ways. Every experi¬ 
enced principal has encountered the "complaining” teacher 
who always feels that she is being imposed upon. Why are dis¬ 
ciplinary cases always sent to her class? Why is her register 
always larger than Miss C’s? Why must she put on three as¬ 
sembly programs when Miss W. is asked to do only two? 

The most effective safeguard for preventing a fallacious 
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sense of values is a full life that is rich in the many outlets it 
aflords the teacher’s interests and energies. The teaclier’s social 
life is an effective antidote to pettiness. She should get away 
from children and schools and see how other people of in¬ 
telligence and discrimination view the school’s standards. She 
should be interested in the development of some particular 
youngster from the home’s point of view—if not her own child, 
then a nephew or a young neighbor-so that she can see the 
narrowness of a school that regards children as pupils and 
not as children. Within the classroom, the teacher should avoid 
a dictatorial r61e. Adopting the progressive point of view, by 
focusing attention on the child instead of the curriculum, 
assists the teacher to view pupils as individuals. 

Monotony and Lack of Challenge. “Teaching is a dull job 
and an inspiring profession.’’ The teacher who views her work 
merely as a job soon finds that it presents no challenge. After 
a term or so, she has a complete set of lesson plans and at the 
same time finds herself comparatively free from problems of 
discipline. The absence of challenge easily leads the teacher 
into a rut. The teaching that follows may be satisfactory as 
judged by the usual standards of supervisors, but it is un¬ 
satisfying and does not contribute to the teacher’s giowth. 

Various devices have been suggested for relieving the mo¬ 
notonous aspects of teaching. Some teachers destroy their les¬ 
son plans at the end of each teim. Other teachers change their 
approach each semester. Thus the history teacher uses biog¬ 
raphies extensively one semester and then emphasizes the his¬ 
torical aspects of current events the next term. Sometimes the 
teacher can vary the content of the course and still satisfy the 
demands of the curriculum. The English teacher, for example, 
uses different short stories and composition topics each term. 
A few teachers find stimulation by conducting experimenta¬ 
tion within the classroom. The type of preparation can be 
changed each semester. Since no teacher has ever mastered 
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completely the subject she teaches, she can then devote each 
term to her own detailed study of one part, in the meanwhile 
calling upon her general background for the remainder of the 
course. Thus, even a teacher assigned to the same grade of an 
elementary school need never lack new worlds to conquer if 
one term she devotes part of her free time to a study of children’s 
literature, another term to a study of the customs of the coun¬ 
tries she teaches in the geography classes, a third term to a 
survey of current researclr in American history, etc. Yet, these 
devices will not stimulate growth unless they are accompanied 
by a desire for growth. Really professional leadership by super¬ 
visors is, therefore, far more effective than is any device men¬ 
tioned above. Of course, the person who teaches children in¬ 
stead of subjects never lacks challenge, for her pupils change 
from term to term, and their personalities grow from month to 
month. 

Excessive Mental and Nervous Strain. The layman rarely 
appreciates the physical and emotional strain in teaching. 
Even the stolid teacher finds herself becoming annoyed and 
irritable. The person who is tense and high-strung suffers still 
more. Children’s energy and ambition are delightful when one 
is fresh; they become unbearable when one is tired. Add to this 
the strain of clerical work, of getting the stated percentage of 
children to pass the tests, of keeping versed in the special in¬ 
terests of the unusual children, and of dealing with the prob¬ 
lem pupils, and it is small wonder that the conscientious 
teacher is exhausted by her day’s work. When the teacher is 
high-strung to begin with, the emotional strain of teaching is 
harmful to her and to her class. 

Remedial measures are available. She can plan her day’s 
work so that she has periods of comparative relaxation. For 
the tense teacher, the luncli period and other recess periods 
should not be spent in clerical work. Such teachers must learn 
to take mental “cat-naps” during the day by some sort of re- 
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laxing activity or inactivity. It is unfortunate when an inade¬ 
quate salary and burdensome obligations necessitate her hold¬ 
ing an additional job after school hours. 

These are merely palliatives. The solution necessitates guid¬ 
ing the ovcrtense teacher out of the profession. It is cruel to 
discharge a teacher whose nervousness is the result of her sacri¬ 
fice to her work. The school must view this condition as an 
occupational disease and should provide for retirement on a 
disability pension rather than for discharge as an incompetent. 
A more hopeful approach lies in the careful selection of new 
entrants. The normal schools and colleges owe it to the student 
herself not to permit the unusually tense person to continue 
her preparation for teaching. Boards of education must con¬ 
sider not merely the scholastic attainments of the prospective 
teacher, but also her emotional balance. Since there is no sin¬ 
gle test that can be applied for the detection of the potentially 
high-strung teacher, we shall have to rely upon the integrity 
of the appointing board not to distort this evaluation of per¬ 
sonality into a circumlocution for selecting teachers for po¬ 
litical or other unworthy reasons. When the young teacher is 
appointed, her supervisors should see that she is not continued 
in her position unless her emotional control is sound. 

The policy that has just been advocated is kinder- to both 
the teacher and her class. The high-strung teacher should be 
guided into other fields of work to which she is better adapted 
and that are better suited to her. This guidance should come 
early enough for her to make tlie necessary personal adjust¬ 
ments. It is only a blind, maudlin sentimentality that permits 
her to ruin her life in a profession for which she is ill-adapted. 
The success of this policy depends wholly on the good judg¬ 
ment of the administrators. Present knowledge of personality 
growth is so inadequate that they cannot be certain of the wis¬ 
dom of their decision. Many a teacher who is strained and un¬ 
happy in one situation improves markedly when she is shifted 
to another school or to another type of work. Where there is 
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any doubt, it should be resolved in the teacher’s favor. But 
when there is no longer any question, there is only one honest 
course of action for the teachers college or for the public- 
school system. Above all, this person should not be given the 
impression that she is queer, erratic, emotionally unstable, or 
potentially insane. She may be none of these and yet be un¬ 
desirable as a teacher. For her sake, she should be spared the 
shock of a label that is probably incorrect and certainly harm¬ 
ful. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE TEACHER- 
ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONSHIP 

Exaggerated Importance of Administration. A desirable 
teacher-administrator relationship is second only to a sound 
teacher-pupil relationship as a factor in the teacher's emo¬ 
tional health. The confusion of means and ends in education 
is often evidenced in the administrator’s attitude toward the 
teacher. The school’s chief work is helping the child to edu¬ 
cate himself. The teacher is only one of the agents who guide 
and encourage this process. Supervision and administration 
should be subsidiai 7 to the teacliing process; it is the work of 
the school administration to facilitate and to improve the 
learning activities that go on in the classroom. Yet schools are 
administered as though the organization and the administra¬ 
tion of the school are all-important. 

In one school, a principal discontinued an experiment with 
the Dalton Plan, conducted by several of his ablei' teachers who 
were willing to devote the additional time and energy entailed, 
because it was more difficult to locate individual children when 
needed by the office. Another teacher was asked not to use the 
project methods because she could not show that the number 
of minutes devoted to the separate subjects of the curriculum 
followed the time-allotment plan drawn up by the administra¬ 
tive office. 

Educators seem to assume that it takes a higher order of 
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intelligence to plan teachers’ programs than it does to incul¬ 
cate a love of literature or to give high-school students an ap¬ 
preciation of the economic and social problems confronting 
our civilization. So far as salary schedules go, generally the less 
personal the relationship to the child, the higher the remuner¬ 
ation. Thus classroom teachers receive less than principals 
and superintendents are paid highest of all. As a result, a se¬ 
lective process operates to lead the more capable teachers to 
seek advancement outside the classroom. The process of pupil 
adjustment is relegated to a less important position. 

Undesirable Teacher-Principal Relationship. Fear is as un¬ 
satisfactory a basis for the teacher-administrator relationship 
as it is for the teacher-pupil relationship. The supervisor need 
not be a “hail fellow well met” who is ready to tolerate in¬ 
difference and inefficiency. Nevertheless, the running of the 
school should be a cooperative enterprise in which teacher and 
principal work together. Failure on the part of the children 
in the class must be looked upon as a school problem and 
should not be interpreted as being solely the result of teacher 
inefficiency. 

The capable supervisor tries to improve the quality of the 
learning process. His visits to the classroom must not be solely 
inspectional, for the purpose of rating teachers. In the typical 
classroom, the entry of the principal is the signal for extraor¬ 
dinarily careful behavior. The children straighten up, and 
only the young exhibitionists dare to participate in the recita¬ 
tion. The teacher, too, is on her guard and calls upon the more 
reliable children. She finds that two can play at the game of 
inspection, and the lessons she gives are those which are least 
likely to reveal unsatisfactory classroom situations. 

In the conference between teacher and principal that fol¬ 
lows this visit, the attitude of the teacher resembles that of the 
child who is up for reprimanding. She tries to justify what 
happened in the classroom and to gloss over defects which may 
have been noted. The principal, on the other hand, makes a 
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written note of the suggestions that he makes and the faults 
that he finds. This is kept on file so that should anything go 
wrong in the future, he has the evidence that on a given date 
he did suggest a remedy. The whole atmosphere of the visit is 
wrong since it assumes that it is the principal’s duty to evalu¬ 
ate teachers rather than to assist them. 

Need for Respecting the Teacher’s Personality. The grow¬ 
ing concern with the needs of children’s personalities some¬ 
times obscures the fact that teachers, too, have personalities to 
be respected. They, too, want the sense of achievement, the 
satisfaction of having their attainments recognized by others. 
Principals, like teachers, tend to take faithful work tor 
granted, As a result, most of tire criticism that comes from the 
superior is likely to be adverse. The teacher thus gets a false 
impression of failure and of being unappreciated, The prin¬ 
cipal must be as ready to commend as he is to censure. 

The teacher must feel that she has her principal’s support 
in her dealings with pupils and their parents. She should not 
be rebuked in the presence of a pupil or a parent. Even when 
the teacher is wrong, it is often possible for the principal to 
explain the case to the parent from the teacher’s point of view. 
There will be ample time later for the principal to talk with 
the teacher. There is no reason why the principal cannot be 
tactful and considerate of teachers’ sensitivities. 

The Teacher’s Sense of Responsibility. With teachers, as 
with children, the ability to take responsibility can be devel¬ 
oped only by affording opportunity to exercise this trait. In 
many schools, the teacher is given the impression that all major 
problems are solved by the office and that she is to do merely 
the journeyman’s work of carrying orders into effect. Ques¬ 
tions of policy are decided by the administrators, and it is con¬ 
sidered bad taste for the teacher to suggest changes. Even 
minor questions involving only a slight degree of discretion 
are settled by general orders. An examination of some of the 
regulations of school systems reveals them to be almost as de- 
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tailed as a city charter. There seems to be general fear among 
supervisors that teachers are queer and irresponsible and must 
not be given any great share in the determination of school 
policy. 

Too often, changes in educational procedures are made from 
the top down. The curriculum is revised by a committee ap¬ 
pointed by the superintendent, and the fundamental philos¬ 
ophy is “determined” by a board of education on which the 
teacher has little if any representation. Unless the teacher ac¬ 
cepts tliese changes whole-heartedly, the educational process 
remains unchanged regardless of all the resolutions passed by 
boards and all the orders promulgated by supervisors. 

If the school is interested in developing children’s initiative 
and the ability to shoulder responsibility, it is necessary for 
the pupils to have teachers who themselves have the traits in 
question. Why must teachers be deprived of initiative and re¬ 
sponsibility? A visit to progressive schools is often surprising 
to the teacher who comes from a traditional school. The poli¬ 
cies are frequently determined by the teachers in conference, 
and the routine work of the organization is reduced to a 
minimum. Teachers in such schools have a refreshing interest 
in their work; the “schpolma’am” is less often found. With 
freedom to experiment in the classroom comes the desire to 
experiment and to try out new ideas. 

PROBLEMS ARISING FROM COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 
TOWARD TEACHING 

Taboos. The teacher is surrounded by taboos. Modes of be¬ 
havior that are acceptable even among leaders of society are 
frowned upon when used by the teacher. The young woman 
must dress in the conservative styles that the mothers of her 
pupils would never wear. In a community that accepts a rea¬ 
sonable use of cosmetics and of tobacco, the teacher is never¬ 
theless supposed to set an example of abstinence. Every at¬ 
tempt on the teacher’s part to satisfy the needs and the wishes 
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of her personality is frowned upon if it goes counter to the 
standards of even a small part of the community. The teacher 
is not expected to be interested in politics, and she must see 
experiments in social reform and in economic change without 
expressing an opinion, lest she alienate the support of some of 
the citizens. 

The habit of smoking, for example, is not essential to emo¬ 
tional health, but the right to smoke if one cares to is. Provided 
that the teacher does not go to ridiculous or unjustifiable ex- 
treme.s, her personal habits should be determined by herself 
and not by meddlers. The community has the right to regulate 
the official life of its teachers, but it has no right to interfere 
with their personal life when that has no direct or indirect 
effects in school. The teacher should not be asked to sacrifice 
her privileges as a citizen. 

The easiest way to obtain freedom of personal action is to 
live in a community other dian that in which one leaches. The 
development of modern methods of transportation make this 
possible even in rural sections. There is, of course, the danger 
that the teacher will not be acquainted with the special needs 
of the students and may not know the environment from 
which they come. These inadequacies can be remedied, how¬ 
ever, without compelling the teacher to live in a show-case for 
twenty-four hours a day. 

A more effective method is to have educators, as a group, 
convince first themselves and then the community of their 
privileges as individuals. Through their professional associa¬ 
tions they must insist that teachers be assured of their individ¬ 
ualities. They must come to the assistance of the single teacher 
who is being treated unjustly. As long as teachers are ready 
to surrender their individualities meekly, there will be com¬ 
munities to demand the sacrifice. 

The Teacher’s Salary and Tenure. The teacher’s salary 
should be sufficient to enable her to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living without working outside the classroom. 
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Though the teacher is a servant o£ the community, the citi¬ 
zenry must be taught that the teacher’s salary is not a gift, the 
size to be determined by the government’s generosity. People 
generally make little distinction between the money paid to a 
teacher and that paid to a political appointee who may not 
be particularly well qualified for the position. School systems 
get as good teachers as they pay for. The teacher must not be 
humiliated by the taxpayer’s constant reminder that it is he 
who is supporting her position. 

Educators are too modest of their achievements. Contempo¬ 
rary social standards virtually compel the school to publicize 
its attainments. Radio talks, newspaper feature articles, school 
exhibits, Open School Week, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
civic societies are all available for the unpleasant, but neces¬ 
sary, task of advertising the attainment of modern educators 
and their schools, 

Permanent tenure is an important factor in the teacher’s 
feeling of security. The teacher who must spend her time try¬ 
ing to impress the appointing authorities with the wisdom of 
reengaging her or in trying to secure another position cannot 
enjoy the peace of mind essential for good teaching. A teacher 
must have the reassurance that so long as she does her duty 
conscientiously she will be unaffected by changes in the mu¬ 
nicipal administration or in the superintendent’s ofbee. Per¬ 
manent tenure does not require the retention of the incom¬ 
petent; legal means of removing such teachers are always avail¬ 
able. It should mean, however, that the teacher is free to give 
her thoughts and energy to her students, knowing that only 
demonstrated incompetence or some other serious dereliction 
will be considered grounds for removal, and then only after 
she has been afforded the opportunity of presenting her side of 
the case. 

Selection by Merit, not by Need. The community must be 
educated to select its teachers solely on the grounds of merit. 
When a member of the family is seriously ill, we consult the 
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best physician we can afford, not the one with tlie greatest 
number of dependents. A similar standard should be applied 
when teachers are engaged. Wlrether a teacher be married or 
single, a resident of the community or of another, whether 
she be wealthy or poor, are all irrelevant considerations. Eco¬ 
nomic depressions accelerate the tendency to engage teachers 
on the basis of their financial needs. Though the community 
cannot ignore the claims of the destitute, it ts unwise to staff 
the schools with inferior teachers. It is degrading for the 
teacher to plead for her posidon on grounds of poverty. It is 
demoralizing when she realizes that she has been engaged or 
retained for reasons odrer than her own abilities. For the 
teacher’s self-respect, for the school’s efficiency, and for the 
community’s welfare, teachers should be selected and pro¬ 
moted on merit. 

Problems for Study and Discussion 

1. Mr, P. is a competent, conscientious teacher of physics and 
chemistry in a small high scliool. He is sensitive to criticism and is 
certain that his colleagues and the principal do not appreciate his 
excellence. Because of this teacher’s many years of service and general 
superiority in mastery of both content and methodology, the princi¬ 
pal, a much younger man, avoids saying anything that may hurt 
Mr. P.’s feelings. 

One day, Mr. P. accused one of his pupils of loafing during the 
laboratory periods and of clieating on a classroom quiz. When the 
boy indignantly protested his innocence, with unnecessary aggressive¬ 
ness and too little tact, he was warned that the teacher intended to 
ask for the boy’s expulsion from school. 

The student then brought his father to the principal, whose investi¬ 
gation soon disclosed that there was little justification lor the teacher’s 
outburst. 

How far should the principal go in defending Mr. P.’s actions? 

2 . While observing a high-school history lesson, the principal heard 
the teacher give an entirely erroneous account of the Boston Tea 
Party. After listening for a few minutes, the principal interrupted the 
teaclier tactfully and spoke of the way in which recent historical 
research indicated that the teacher’s explanation was inadequate. 
The principal then proceeded to make the necessary corrections. 

a. Do you approve of the principal’s actions? 
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b. If you do not approve, what alternative do you propose? 

3. Mr. B. is a junior at a teacher-training institution His intelli¬ 
gence ratings place him in the highest 5 per cent of the general 
population and his schola.stic standing is appropriately high. How¬ 
ever, his personality traits suggest that he ought not to become a 
teacher. He is exceedingly sensitive to slights, has few friends because 
he IS tactless in his dealings with others, is generally depressed, and is 
easily led to threaten suicide. (When he was fifteen years old, he did 
make one attempt at suicide.) In class, he is ordinarily reserved ex¬ 
cept when his answer is criticized by the instructor or by the other 
members of the class. Then he defends his reply so aggressively that 
he becomes almost abusive. 

What should be done with him in view of the fact that he has al¬ 
ready completed two years of work at the college? How can it be 
done? 

4. In one community, teachers are not permitted to join any politi¬ 
cal oigainzation This is done in order to keep political influence out 
of the schools. Thus teacheis may vote at elections, but they may not 
be members of any political or civic organization 

All lokl, do you approve of the rule set up by this community? 

5. How can the principal reduce the excessive amount of time 
which his conscientious teachers spend in doing clerical work and in 
preparing lor class? 

6. What sort of investigation can we conduct in order to determine 
whether the nature of the teacher’s work oilers any special menaces 
to her emotional adjustment? 
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